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THE OCEAN AND- ITS LIFE. 
“Aptoroy piv téop.~Pmpar. 


IGH on the terrible cliff that over- 
hangs the Charybdis of the ancients, 
stood King Frederick, of Sicily ; and by 
his side the fairest. of Europe's . fair 
daughters. Often and often had he 
da down ‘into the fierce seethin 
cauldron beneath him, and in vain 
he offered the gold of his treasure and 
the honors of ‘his court to him who 
would dive into the whirlpool and tell 
him of the fearful mysteries. that were 
hid beneath the- hissing, boiling foam. 
But neither fisherman nor proud knight 
had dared to tempt the God of mercy, 
and to venture down into the dread 
abyss, which threatened death, sure, 
inevitable death, to the bold intruder. 
But better than gold and honor, is fair 
maiden’s love. And when the king’s 
beautiful daughter smiled upon the 
gazing crowd around her, and when her 
sweet lips uttered words of. gentle en- 
treaty, the spell: was woven, and. the 
bold heart found that would do her 
bidding, forgetful of -worldly ‘reward 
and alas! unmindful, also, of the word 
of the Almighty ! 

He was a bold seaman, and his com- 
panions called him Pesce-Oolo, Nick the 
fish, for he lived in the ocean’s depths, 
and days and nights passed, which he 
spent swimming and diving in the warm 
waters of Sicily. And from the very 
cliff on which the king had spoken his 
taunting words, from the very feet of 
his fair, tempting child, he threw him- 
self down into the raging flood. The 
waters closed . over him, ' hissing « and 
seething in restless madness, and deeper 
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and darker grew the. fierce whirlpool. 
All eyes were bent upon the. gaping 
all: lips were.-silent ac the grave. 
ime seemed ‘to be at rest; the.very 
hearts ceased to beat. But lo! out of 
the dark waves there .arises 
white form, and a/ arm, 
and black) eurls hanging down on 
nervous neck of the daring -seaman. 
And,-as- he breathes once more the 
air of heaven, and. as his:.¢ 
once more the blue vault. .above 
he..stammers words of thanks to 
Maker; and a shout arose from cliff to 
cliff, that the welkin rang, and the 
"Seba her epee enel 
t when t es 
t the. bold wes oho had yh po 
had. forbi and man had never 
ventured to do, dark waters had 
closed upon him. They. saw the 
flood rush up in wild haste; they saw 
the white foam sink down into the dark 
gloomy gulf; they heard the 
ing roar and the hideous hissing 
the waters rose and the waters fell, but 
the bold, daring seaman was never, seen 


n, 

And so it is even now. Little is 
known of the fearful mysteries of the 
great deep, and the ocean de- 
mands stilt ite countless -victims. For the 
calm of the sea is a treacherous rest, and 
under the deceitfal mirror-like smooth- 
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with the firm continent. Even when 
apparently calm and slumbering, he is 
moving in restless action, for “‘there is 
sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet.” 
Listen, and you will hear the gentle 
beating of playful waves against the 
snowy sands of the beach; look again, 
and you will see the gigantic mass 
breathe and heave like a living being. 
No quiet, no sleep, is allowed to the 
great element. As the little brook 
dances merrily over roek and root, 
never resting day and night, so the 
great ocean also knows no leisure, no 
r 3 
t is not merely, however, that the 
weight of the agitated atmosphere 
presses se the surface of the vast 
ocean, and moves it now with the gen- 
tle breath of the zephyr, and now with 
the fieree power of the tem Even 
when the waters seem ed into 
madness by the raging tornado, or rise 
in daring rebellion under the sudden, 
sullen fury of the typhoon, it is but 
child’s play compared with the gigantic 
and yet silent, lawful movement, in 
which they ascend to the very heavens 
on high, where “He bindeth up the 
waters in his thick clouds,” and then 
again sink cpr gai to the lowest 
depths of the earth. 

As the bright sun rests warm and 
glowing on the bosom of the cool flood, 
millions of briny drops abandon the 
mighty ocean and rise, unseen by human 
eye, borne on the wings of the wind, 
up into the blue ether. But soon they 
are recalled to their allegiance. They 
gather inte silvery clouds, race around 
the globe, and sink down again, now 
fimpetuonsly in « furious storm, bringing 
diestruction and ruin, now as gentle 
‘wain, fertilizing and refreshing, or more 
,quietly yet, as brilliant dew pearls, glit- 
jterin in the bosom of the unfolding rose 
sand filling each tiny cup held up by leaf 
‘ed blossom. Eagerly the thirsty earth 
‘drinks in the heavenly gift; in a thou- 
‘wand veins she sends it down to her 
Tlowest depths, and fills her vast invisi- 
Thle -reservoirs. Soon she can hold the 
‘wich abundance of _health-bringing 
[waters no longer, and through the cleft 
aod eliff they gush joyfully forth as 
merry, chattering springs. They join 
rill te rill, and rush heedlessly down 
tthe meuntains in brock and creek, until 
tthey grow to mighty rivers, thundering 
sover gigantic rocks, leap fearlessly down 
lofty -precipices, or gently rolling their 
mighty :masses along the inclined planes 
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of lowlands, become man’s obedient 
slaves, and carry richly laden vessels 
on their broad shoulders, before they 
return once more to the bosom of their 
eommon mother, the great ocean. 

How quietly, bow silently nature 
works in her great howsehold. Unheard 
and unseen, these enormous masses of 
water rise up from the broad seas of 
the earth, and yet it requires not less 
than one-third of the whole warmth 
which the sun grants te our globe, to 
lift them up from the oeeam to the re- 
gion of clouds. . Raised thas by forees 
far beyond our boldest lations, and 
thence returning as Fait, as 
humble mill-race, or as aetive, vapid 
high-road carrying huge loads from land 
to land, the ocean receives back again 
its own, add thus completes one ef its 
great movements in the eternal change 
through water, air, and land. 

But the mighty ocean rests not even 
in its own legitimate limits. When not. 
driven about as spray, as mist, as river, 
when gently reposing in its eternal! home: 
on the bosom of the t earth, it is 
still subject to powerful influences from _ 
abroad. That mysterious force which 
chains sun to sun, and planet to planet, - 
which calls back the wandering comet 
to its central sun, and binds the worlds: - 
in one great universe, the force ef ~ 
general attraction, must needs have its: . 
effect upon the waters also, and under 
the control of sun and moon, they per- , 
form a second race around the globe on 
which we live. 

When the companions of Nearchus, 
ander Alexander the Great, reached the 
mouth of the Indus, nothing excited their 
amazement in that wonderful country 
so much as the regular rise and fall of 
all the ocean—a phenomena which they 
had sever seen at home, on the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Greeee. Even their 
short stay there suffieed, however, to 
show them the connection of this as- 
tonishimg change with the phases of 
the meon. For “sweet as the moon- 
‘fight sleeps upon this bank,” it is never- 
theless full of silent power. Stronger 
even than the larger sun, because so 
much nearer to the earth, it raises upon 
the oundless plains of the Pacific a 
wave only a few feet high, but extend- 
‘ing Gown to the bottom of the sea, and 
moves ‘#t-enwards, chained as it were to 
fits own path high in heaven. Harmless 
and-powerless this wave rolls alo the 
placid surface of the ocean. But ands 

Blew Holland on one side, South- 
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ern Asia on the other, and the low but 
immensely broad tidal wave is pressed 
ie end rises upwards, racing ra- 
pi round the sharp point of Africa. 

n hour after the moon has risen high- 
est at Greenwich, it reaches Fez and 
Morocco; two hours later it passes 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
along the coast of Portugal. The fourth 
hour sees it rush with increased force 
into the Channel and past the western 
coast of England. There the rocky 
cliffs of Ireland and the numerous is- 
lands of the Northern seas arrest its 
rapid course, so that it reaches Norway 
only after an eight hours’ headlong race. 
Another branch of the same wave 
hurries along the eastern coast of Ame- 
rica in .almost furious haste, often 
amounting to 120 miles an hour; from 
thence it passes.on to the north, whe 
hemmed in on all sides, it rises here an 
there to the enormous height of eighty 
feet. Such is not rarely the case in the 
Bay of Fundy—a circumstance which 
shows us forcibly the vast superiority 
of this silent, steady movement over 
that- of the fiercest tempest. Even at 
that most stormy and most dreaded 
spot on earth, Cape Horn, all the vio- 
lence of raging tempests cannot raise 
the waves higher than some thirty feet, 
nor does it ever disturb the habitual 
calm of the ocean deeper than a few 
fathoms, so that divers do not hesitate 
to stay below, even when the hurricane 
rages above. Gentle in its appearance, 
though grand in its effect, this mighty 
wave shows its true power only when 
it meets obstacles worthy of such effort. 
Where strong currents — its ap- 

roach, as in the river Dordogne, in 

rance, it races in contemptuous haste 
up the daring stream and reaches there, 
for instance, in two minutes, the height 
of lofty houses. Or it rolls the mighty 
waters of the Amazon River mountain 
high up into huge dark masses of foam- 
ng cascades, and then drives them 
steadily, resistlessly upwards, leaving 
the cali of a mirror behind, and send- 
ing its roar and its thunder for miles 
into the upland. 

Still less known and less observed is 
the third great movement which. inter- 
rupts the — calm and peace of 
the ocean. For here, as everywhere, 
movement is life, as rest would be 
death. Without this-ever stirring acti- 
vity in its own bosom, without this 
constant moving and intermingling of 
its waters, the countless myriads .of 


decaying plants and animals which are 
daily buried in the vast deep, would 
soon destroy, by, their mephitic -vapors, 
all life upon earth. _ This, greatest of all 
movements, never resting, never ending, 
is the effect of the san and the warmth 
it generates. Like all bodies, water 
also contracts, and consequently grows 
heavier as the temperature sinks; but 
only to a certain ) d 
gress Reaumur. This ig the inv. le 
warmth of the ocean at a depth of 
8,600 feet, and below that. If the tem- 
perature is cooler, water becomes thin- 
ner again and lighter, so that at the 
freezing point, as ice, it weighs consider- 
ably less in nee We ne 
quence 0 pec relation of water 
to warmth produces the Seidiniekable 
result, that in the great ocean an inces- 
sant movement continues: up to the 
above mentioned degree of warmth, 
the warmer and lighter water rises con- 
tinually, whilst the cooler and heavier 
sinks. in like manner; below that point 
the colder water rises and the warmer 
part descends to the bottom. Hence, 
the many currents in the vast mass of 
the ocean; sometimes icy cold, at other 
times warm, and even hot, so that often 
the difference between the tem ure 
of the current and that of quiet 
water by its side, is quite astonishing. 
The great Humboldt found at Truxillo, 
the undisturbed waters as warm as 22 
degrees, whilst the stream on the Peru- 
degrees tod tosation He aM 
and the sailor who 

boat with tolerable accuracy on the 
outer line of the gulf-stream, may dip 
his left. into cold and his right into 
warm water. 

Greater wonders still are hidden under 
the calm, still surface of the slumbering 
giant. Thoughtless and careless, man 

in his light fragile boat, over the 
undless expanse of the ocean, and lit- 
tle does he know, as yet, of tne vast 
plains beneath him, the luxuriant forests, 
the sweet, green meadows, that lie 
Soowstaian, which tole Udy, iy peska 
mountains, which raise 
up. to his ship’s bottom, and ‘the fiery 
volcanoes that earthquakes have thrown 
up below the waves, if 

For the sea, also, has its hills and its 

dales; its table-lands and its valleys; 
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Atlantic, south of St. Helena, the lead of 
the French te Venus, reached  bot- 
tom only at a depth of 14,556 feet, or a 
distance equal to the height of Mount 
Blanc; and Oaptain Ross, during his 
last expedition to the South Pole, found, 

- at 27,600 feet, a depth equal to more 
than five miles, no bottom yet: so that 
there the Dawalaghiri might have been 
placed on ‘top of Mount Sinai, without 
appearing sbove the waters! And yet, 
from the same depth, mountains rise in 
cliffs dnd ‘reefs, or expand upwards, in 
broad, fertile islands. 

Nor can we any longer sustain the an- 
ciént faith in the stability of the “terra 
Jjirma,” as contrasted with the’ ever- 
changing nature of the sea. Recent dis- 
coverjes' have proved that’ the land 
changes, and the waters are stable! The 
ocean maintains always the satne level ; 
but, as on ‘the great continents, table- 
lands rise and prairies sink, so does the 
bottom of the sea rise and fall. In the 
South Sea this takes place alternately, at 
stated times. To such sinking portions 
of our earth belongs, among others, New 
Holland. So far from being a new; 
young land, it is, on the contrary, with 
its stran flora, so unlike that of the 
rest of the world, and its odd and mar- 
vellous animals, an aged, dying island, 
which the ocean is slowly burying, inch 
by inch. 

And a wondrous world, is ‘the world 
of the great sea. There ate deep abysses, 
filled with huge rocks, spectral ruins of 
large ships, and the corpses of men. 
There lie, half covered with lime and 
slime, the green, decaying gun, and the 
precious box, filled with the gold of Peru’s 
snow-covered Alps, by the side of count- 
less skeletons, gathered from every shore 
and every clime. There moulders the 

_ bald. skull of the brave sea captain, by 
the side of the broken armor of gigantic 
turtles; the whaler’s harpoon rests 
peaceably near the tooth of the whale; 
thousands of fishes dwell in huge bales 
of costly silks from India, and over them 
pass, in silent crowds, myriads of dimi- 
nutive infausoria; enormous whales, and 
voracious, sharks, chasing ‘before’ them 
thickly packed shoals of frightened her- 
rings.. Here, the sea foams and frets 

ssly up curiously-shaped cliffs, and 
oddly-formed rocks; there, it moves 
sloggishly over large plains of ‘white, 

, ,#bining sand, In the morning, the tidal 

‘waves break in grim yi against the 
bald peaks of submarine Alps, or pass, in 
hissing streams, through ancient forests 
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on their side; in the evening, they glide 
noiselessly over bottomless abysses, as if 
afraid, lest they; also, might sink down 
into the eternal night below; from. which 
rises distant thunder ;. and the locked up 
waters roar‘and whine like evil. spirits 
chained in the vast deep. 

The ocean is a vast, charnel house. 
There are millions and millions of ani- 
mals mouldering, piled up, layer upon 
layer, in huge masses, or forming mile- 
long banks. | For no peace is. found be- 
low and under the thin, transparent veil ; 
there reigns endless murder, wild war- 
fare, and fierce bloodshed. Infinite, un- 
quenchable hatred seems to dwell in the 
cold, unfeeling deep. Destruction alone, 
maintains life’ in the boundless. world of 
the ocean. Lions, tigers and wolves, 
reach a gigantic size in its vast caverns, 
and, day after day, destroy whole gene- 
rations of smaller animals, Polypi and 
meduse, in countless numbers, spread 
their nets, catching the thoughtless radi- 
ati by tens of thousands, and the hage 
whale swallows, at.one gulp, millions of 
minute, but living creatures. The sword- 
fish and the sea-lion hunt the elephant 
and rhinoceros of the Pacific, and tiny 
— dart upon the tunny fish, to 

well in myriads in his thick layers of 
fat. Allare hunting, killing, murdering ; 
but the strife is silent, no war-cry is 
heard, no burst of anguish disturbs the 
eternal silence, no shouts of triumph rise 
up through the crystal waves to the 
world of light. The battles are fought 
in deep, still secresy ; only now and then 
the parting waves disclose the bloody 
scene for an instant, or the dying whale 
throws his menace carcass high into 
the air, driving the water up in lofty co- 
lumns, capped with yy tinged 
with blood. 

Ceaseless as that’ warfare is, it does not 
leave the ocean’s depths a waste, a scene 
of desolation. On the contrary, we find 
that the sea, the most varied and the 
most wonderful part of creation, where 
nature still keeps some of her profound- 
est secrets, teems with life. ‘Things 
innumerable, both great and small, are 
there.” It contains, especially, a most 
diversified and exuberant abundance of 
animal life, from the microscopic infu- 
soria, in’ inconceivable numbers, up to 
those colossal ‘forms which, free from the 
incumbrance of weight, are left free to 
exert the whole of their giant power for 
their enjoyment. Where the rocky cliffs 
of Spitzbergen and the inhospitable 
shores of Victoria land refuse to nourish 
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even! the simplest, humblest lichen, 
where no reindeer is ever seen, and 
even the polar, bear, finds no longer com- 
fort, there the sea is still covered. with 
faci and confervw, and.myriads of, mi- 
nute. animals. crowd its life-sustain- 
ing waves. Naturally, the purest spring- 
water is not more limpid the water 
of the ocean; for it absorbs all colors 
save that of ultramarine, which gives it 


the azure hue vying with the blue of _ 


heaven. It varies, to be sure, with every 
gleam of sunshine, with every passing 
cloud, and when shallow, it reflects. the 
color of its bed. But its brightest tints, 
and strangest colors, are derived from in- 
fusoria and plants. In the Arctic Sea, a 
broad band of opaque olive green, passes 
right through the pure ultramarine; and 
off the Arabian coast, we are told, there 


is a strip of green. water so. distinctly 


marked, that a ship has been seen in blue 
and green water at the same time. The 
Vermillion Sea of Oalifornia, has its name 
from the red.color of vast quantities of 
infusoria, and the Red Sea of Arabia 
changes from delicate pink to deep scar- 
let, as its tiny inhabitants move in 
thicker or thinner layers. Other masses 
of minute creatures tinge the waters 
round the Maldives black, and that of 
the Gulf of Guinea, white. 

When. Captain Ross, in the Arctic 
Sea, explored the bottom of the sea, and 
dropped his lead to a depth of 6,000 feet, 
he still brought,up living animalcule ; 
and, even at a depth exceeding the height 
of our loftiest mountains, the water is 
alive with countless hosts of diminutive, 
phosphoric creatures, which, when at- 
tracted, to the surface, convert every. 
wave into a crest of light, and the wide 
ocean into a sea of fire. Itis well known 
that the abundance of these minute be- 
ings, and of. the animal matter supplied 
by their rapid decomposition, is spch, 
that the sea water itself becomes a nu- 
tritious fluid to many of the largest 
dwellers in the ocean. Still, they all 
have their own homes, even their own 
means of locomotion. They are not 
bound to certain regions of that great 
country below the ocean’s waters. They 
travel, far and fast; currents, unknown 
to man, carry them, in vast masses, from 
the Pole to the Equator, and often from 
Pole to Pele, so that the whale must 
travel, with locomotive speed, to follow 
the meduse of the Arctic to the seas of 
the Antilles, if he will not dispense with 
his daily food, How strange a chase! 
The giant of the seas racing in furious 
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haste after hardly visible, faintly colored, , 
jelly-balls ! 

But, for othe. pu also, there is. 
incessant travel going on in the “océan’s 
hidden’ realin. ater is the true and 
proper element of motion. Hence, we 

nd here the most rapid journeys, the 
most constant changes from zone. to zone. 
No class ¢ ont phe eg = 
80 a as fish, and nowhere, in the 
vast otschold of nature, do we see so 
clearly the close relation between ‘the 
wants of man, and the ‘provision made'for 
them by a bountiful pro e. The 
first herrings that appeared in the waters 
of Holland, used to be paid “for by their 
weight in gold, and a Japanese nobleman 
spent more than a thousand ducats for a 
brace of commnion fish, whén it pleased 
his Japanese majesty to order a fish din- 
ner at his house in the depth of ‘winter, 
when all fish leave the coasts of his 
country. no 

Now singly, now in shoals, fish aré 
constantly seen moving through the 
ocean. The delicate mackerel travels 
towards the south, the small, elegant sar- 
dine, of the Mediterranean, moves in 
spring westward, and returns in fall to 

e east. The stargeon of northern seas, 
sails lonely up the tivers of the 
continent of Europe, and has been found 
in the very heart of Germany, under the 
shadow of the famous cath: of Stras- 
burg. Triangular masses of salmon press 
up nearly all northern rivers, and are 
sometimes so numerous, soclosely packed, 
that they actualiy impede the current of 
large rivers. Before their arrival, count- 
less millions of herrings leave the same 
waters, but where their home is, man 
has not yet found out. Only in the 
spring months there suddenly appear 
vast banks of this remarkable fish, two’ 
or three miles wide, and twenty to thirty 
miles long, and so dense are the 
so great their depth, that lances and har- 
poons,—even the sounding lead—thrown 
at random amongst them, do not sink, 
but remain standing upright. What 
numbers are devoured by sharks and 
birds of prey, is not known; what im- 
mense quantities are caught along te 
coast, to be spread as manuré on thé 
fields inland, is beyond all calculation ; 
and yet, it has been ascertained that 
over a thousand’ millidns ‘alone, are’ an- 


naally salted for winter consumption ! 
Alike gigantic is the life of the ocean 

in its i pe Whales ~~ Comant 

feet length and more, are the t 

all animals on earth, five times as longas 
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the elephant, the giant of the firm land. 
Turtles weighing a thousand pounds, are 
found in more than one sea. The rocky 
islands of the southern Arctic alone, 
furnish a yearly supply of a million of 
sea-lions, sea-cows, and Huge 
birds rise from the foam-covered waves, 
their homes never seen by human eye, 
their young ones bred in lands unknown 
to ae oh se asaya ane ae 
tains rai by the mere of gene- 
rations of omar birds. ‘And. yet nature 
is here also greatest in her smallest cre- 
ations. For how fine mast, for instance, 
be the texture of sinews and muscles, of 
nerves and blood-vessels, in animals that 
never reach the size of a pea, or even 3 
pin’s head! 

The ocean has not only its mountains 
and plains, its turf moors and sandy de- 
serts, its rivers and sweet springs, gushing 
forth from hidden recesses, and rising 
through the midst of salt water, but it 
has also its lofty forests, with luxuriant 
parasites, its vast prairies and blooming 
gardens; landscapes, in fine, far more 
gorgeous and glorious than all the splen- 

or of the firm land. It is true that but 
two kinds of plants, alge or fucus, pros- 
per upon the. bottom of the sea, the one 
@ jointed kind, having a threadlike form, 
the other jointless, and containing all the 
a that grow in submarine forests, or 

oat like green meadows in the open sea. 
But their forms are so varied, their colors 
so brilliant, their number and size so 
enormous, that they change the deep 
into fabulous fairy gardens. And, as 
branches and leaves of firm, earth-rooted 
trees, tremble and bend on the elastic 
waves of the air, or wrestle, sighing and 
" groaning, with the tempest’s fury, so ‘‘tho 
seaweed, slimy and dark, waves its arms, 
so lank and brown,” and struggles with 
the ocean, that pulls at its roots, and 
tears its leaves into shreds. Now and 
then the mighty adversary is victorious, 
and rends them from their home, when 
they wander homeless, and restless, in 
long, broad masses, towards the shores 
of distant lands, where often fields are 
found so impenetrable, that they have 
saved vessels from shipwreck, and many 
a human life from the hungry waves. 

These different kinds of fucus dwell in 
various parts of the ocean, and have 
their own, well-defined limits. Some 
cling with hand-like roots so firmly to 
the rocky ground that, when strong 
waves pull and tear their upper parts, 
they often lift up gigantic masses} of 
stone, and drag them, like huge anchors, 
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for miles and miles. Most of them, how- 
ever, love the coast, or, at least, a firm 
sea bottom, and seldom thrive lower than 
at a depth of forty fathoms. Still, they 
aré found in every sea; the most gigan- 
tic, strangely enough, in the two Arctics, 
where they rdach the enormous length 
of 1,500 feet. Occasionally, they cover 
vast portions of the sea, and form those 
fabulous green meadows on deep, azure 


» ground, which struck terror in the hearts 


of early navigators. The largest of these, 
called erst Sea, between the Azores 
and the Antilles, is a huge floating gar- 
den, stretching, with a varying width of 
one to three hundred miles, over twenty- 
five degrees of latitude, so that Colum- 
bus spent three hopeless, endless weeks, 
in passing through this strange land of 
ocean-prairies! 

Take these fuci out of their briny 
element, and they present you with forms 
as whimsical as luxuriant. They are, in 
truth, nothing more than shapeless mass- 
es of jelly, covered with a leathery sur- 
face, and mostly dividing into irregular 
branches, which occasionally end in 
scanty bunches of real leaves. The first 
stem is thin and dry; it dies soon, but 
the plant continues to grow, apparentl 
without limit. A few are eatable. 
Ireland grows the Carraghen-moss, with 
gracefully shaped and curled leaves, 
which physicians prescribe for pectoral 
diseases. Another kind of sea-fucus fur- 
nishes the swallows of the Indian Sea 
with the material for their world-famous 
edible nests. The sugar-fucus of the 
Northern Sea is broad as the hand, thin 
as a line, but miles long; well prepared, 
it gives the so-called Marma-sugar. 

The Antarctic is the home of the most 
gigantic of all plants of this kind. The 
bladder-fucus grows to a length of a 
thousand feet in the very waters that are 
constantly congealing, and its long varie- 
gated foliage shines in bright crimson, or 
brilliant purple. The middle ribs of its 
magnificent leaves are supported under- 
neath by huge bladders, which enable 
them toswim on the surface of the ocean. 
Off the Falkland Islands a fucus is found 
which resembles an appletree; it has an 
upright trunk, with forked branches, 
grass-like leaves, and an abundance of 
fruit. The roots and stem cling by 
means of clasping fibres to rocks above 
high-water mark, from them branches 
shoot upwards, and its long pendent 
leaves hang, like the willow’s, dreamy 
and woe-begone, in the restless waters. 

Besides the countless varieties of fucus, 
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the bottom of the seais overgrown with 
the curled, deep purple leaves of the sea- 
lettuce, with , porous lichens, and 
many-branched, hollow alge, full of life 
and motion in their. rosy little blad- 
ders, thickly set with ever-moving, tiny 


arms. 

These plants form sub-marine forests, 
growing one into another, in apparently 
lawless order, here interlacing their 
branches, there forming bowers and long 
avenues; at one time thriving abun- 
dantly until the thicket seems impene- 
trable, then again leaving large openings 
between wold and wold, where smaller 
plants form a beautitul pink turf. There 
a thousand hues and tinges shine and 
glitter in each changing light. In the 
indulgence of their luxuriant growth, 
the fuci especially seem to gratify 
every whim and freak. Oreeping close 
to the ground, or sending long-stretched 
arms, crowned with waving plumes, up 
to the blessed light of heaven, they form 
pale-green sea groves, where there is nei- 
ther moon nor star, or rise up nearer to 
the surface, to be transcendently rich 
and gorgeous in brightest green, gold, 
and purple. And, through this dream- 
like scene, playing in all the colors of the 
rainbow, and deep under the hollow, 
briny ocean, there sail and chase each 
other merrily, gaily painted mollusks, 
and bright shining fishes. Snails of 
every shape creep slowly along the 
stems, whilst huge, grey-haired seals 
hang with their enormous tusks on large, 
tall trees. “There is the gigantic Dugong, 
the siren of the ancients, the sidelong 
shark with his leaden eyes, the thick- 
haired sea-leopard, and the sluggish tur- 
tle. Look how these strange, ill-shapen 
forms, which ever keep their dreamless 
sleep far down in the gloomy deep, stir 
themselves from time to time! See, 
how they drive each other from their 
rich pastures, how they seem to awaken 
in storms, rising like islands from be- 
neath, and snorting through the angry 
spray! Perhaps they graze peacefully 
in the unbroken cool of the ocean’s deep 
bed, when lo! a hungry shark comes 
slily, silently around that grove; its 
glussy eyes shine ghost-like with a yel- 
low sheen, and seek their prey. e 
sea-dog first becomes aware of his 
dreaded enemy, and seeks refuge in the 
thickest recesses of the fucus forest. In 
an instant the whole scene changes. The 
oyster closes its shell with a clap, and 
throws itself into the deep below; the 
turtle conceals head and feet under her 
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impenetrable armor, and sinks 


downward ; the playful little 
pear among the branches of 
cystis; lobsters hide under the 
umsily-shapen roots, and the 
walrus alone turns boldly roun 
faces the intruder with his sharp, point- 
ed teeth. The shark seeks to gain his 
urprotected side. The battle commen- 
ces; both seek the forest; their fins be- 
come entangled in the closely interwoven 
branches; at last the more agile shark 
succeeds in wounding his adversary’s 
side. Despairing of life, the bleeding 
walrus tries to conceal his last agony in 
the woods, but blinded by pain and 
blood, he fastens himself among the 
branches, and soon falls an easy prey to 
the shark, who greedily devours him. 

A few miles further, and the scene 
changes. Here lies a large, undisturbed 
oyster bed, so felicitously styled, a con- 
centration of quiet happiness. t 
though the soft, glutinous creatures seem 
to be, in their impenetrable shells, each 
individual is leading the beautifal exist- 
ence of the epicurean god. The world 
without, its cares and joys, its storms 
and calms, its passions, good and evil— 
all are indifferent to. the unheeding oys- 
ter. Its whole soul is concentrated in 
itself; its body is throbbing with § life 
and enjoyment. The mighty ocean is. 
subservient to its pleasures. Invisible 
to human eye, a thousand vibrating cilia 
move incessantly around every fibre of 
each fringing leaflet. To these the roll- 
ing waves waft fresh and choice food, 
and the flood of the current feeds the 
oyster, without requiring an effort. 

ach atom of water that comes in con- 
tact with its delicate gills, gives out its 
imprisoned air, to freshen and invigorate 
the creature’s pellucid blood. 

mete in the lonely, weary sea, so rest- 
less and uneasy, we find, moreover, that 
strangest of all productions, half vege-’ 
table and half animal, the coral. From 
the tree-shaped limestone, springs forth 
the sense-endowed arm of the polypus 
it grows, it feeds, it produces others, and 
then is turned again into stone, bu 
itself in its own rocky home, over which 
new generations build at once new rocky 
homes. 

Thus it is that the many-shaped, far- 
branched coral-tree grows; only where 
the plants of the upper world bear leaves 
and flowers, there germinates here, from 
out of the stone, a living, sensitive ani- 
mal, clad in the gay form and tt 
colors of flowers and adorned 
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See brilliancy. As if.in a. 
the animal polypus awakens in the . 
stone for a moment, and like a dream it 
izes again into stone. Yet, what 
no tree on earth, in all its vigor and 
beauty ever could do, that is accom- 
by these strange. animal trees, 
hey build large, powerful castles, and 
high, lofty steeples, resting npon the very 
bottom of the ocean, rising stone upon 
stone, and cemented like no other build- 
ing on this globe. 
or they are a strange, mysterious 
» these “maidens. of the ocean,” as 
the old Greeks used to call them. Their 
beauty of form and color, their. marve]- 
lous economy, their gigantic edifices, all 
had early attracted the attention of the 
curious, and given rise to fantastic fables, 
and amusing errors. For centuries the 
world believed that these bright-colored, 
delicate flowers, which, out of their ele- 
ment, appeared only humble, brown 
stones, were real, fragile sea-plants, 
which the contact with air instantaneous- 
ly turned into stone. Even the last cen- 
tury adhered yet to this belief, and only 
repeated and energetic efforts succeeded 
in-establishing their claim to a ~— in 
the animal kingdom. CObarles Darwin, 
at last; in the charming account he has 
given us. of his voyages, set. all errors 
aside, and made us familiar. with this 
most wondrous of all creatures. 

Now. we all know their atolls and 
coral-rings, filling the warm seas of tho 
tropics with the green crowns of slender 

m-trees waving over them in the 
and man living securely in their 

midst. For in vain has he himself tried 
to protect his lands against the fury of 
the ocean, in vain has he labored and 
all the forces of nature, even all- 
powerful steam into his service. But 
the minute polypi work quietly and si- 
lently, with modest industry, in their 
never-ceasing struggle with the mighty 
waves of the sea. A struggle it is, for, 
8 ly enough, they never build in 
turbid, never in still waters; their home 
is amid the most violent breakers, and 
living force, though so minute, triumphs 
viotoriously over the blind, terrible 
might of furious waves. Thus they. 
build, year after year, century after cen- 
tary, until at last their atolls inclose vast 
lakes in the midst of the ocean, where 
eternal peace reigns, undisturbed by the 
stormy waves and the raging tempest. 
But when their marvellous structure 
reaches the surface, it rises no further, 
for the polypi are true children of the 
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sea, and.as soon as. sun and air touch 
them they die. 

Like enchanted islands, these.cironlar . 
reefs of the corals bask in the brightest 
light of the tropies. A light green ri 
incloses a quiet inland lake, the ema 
is white, and being shallow, shines bril- 
liantly. in the gorgeous. floods of light, 
whilst without the dark, black, billows 
of,the ocean are kept. off-by a line of 
breakers, rushing. incessantly in white 
foam aguinst the cliffs; above them an 
ever pure, deep blue ether; and far be- 
yond, the dark ocean and the hazy air 
blending at the horizon and melting har- 
moniously into one another. The effect 
is peculiarly grand and almost magical, 
when the coral rings are under water, 
and the huge, furious breakers toss u 
their white. crests in vast. circles aroun 
the. still, calm waters within, whilst no 
land, no rock is seen to rise. above the 
surface of the ocean. 

Frequently large reefs, richly studded 
with graceful palms, surround on all 
sides lofty mountains, around whose foot 
there grows a luxuriant, tropical vegeta- 
tion. Inside of these reefs the water is 
smooth and mirror-like, basking in the 
warm sunlight; without, there is eternal 
warfare; raging, foaming surges swell 
and.rush in fierce attack against the firm 
wall, besieging it year after year, century 
after century. Thus, the tiny polypi 
protect proud man on his threatened 
island against the destructive flood: 
polypi struggling boldly against the un- 
measured ocean! and. if ail the nations 
on earth united, they could not build the 
smallest of these coral reefs in the ocean 
—but the corals build a part of the crust 
of the great earth! For. their islands 
count alone in the South Sea by thou- 
sands; all but a few feet above. the sur- 
face of the sea, which, around, is un- 
fathomable; all ring-shaped, with 4 

lake in the, centre; all consist- 
ing of no, other material but that of still 
living corals. These islands, built by the 
industrious polypt under water, are 
pievied and peopled by, the same waves, 

y. whom they were raised above high- 
water mark. The currents tp | seed 
and carry large living trees from distant 
shores; lizards dwelling in their roots, 
birds nestling in their branches, and in- 
sects innumerable arrive with the tree, 
and water-birds soon give life to the 
scanty, little strip of newly made land. 

Thus they meet below, plant and ani- 
mal ; the pale, hueless fucus twining its 
long, ghastly arms ground the bright 
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scarlet coral, and through their branches 
glides the nautilus with ‘wi 

sails. Every ray of light that on 
the surface, changes hue and tinge below, 
But the deep has lights of its own. 
There is the glimmer of' gorgeous fish in 
gold and silver armor, the phosphores- 
cent sheen of the milk-white or sky-blue 
bells of brilliant meduse,'as they pass 
through the purple-colored tops of lofty 
fuci, and the bright, sparkling light of 
tiny, gelatinous creatures, chasing each 
other along the blue’ and olive- 
hedges of and humbler ts. 
When day fades, and night covers with 
her dark mantle the sea also, these fan- 
tastic gardens begin to shine in new, 
mysterious light; green, yellow and red 
flames are seen to kindle and’ to fide 
away; bright stars twinkle: in every 
direction, even the darkest recessés blaze 
up, now and then, in bright flashes of 
light, and fitful rays pass incessantly to 


and fro in the wild, dark world beneath: 


the waves. Broad furrows: of flashing 
light mark the track of the dolphins 
through the midst of the foaming waters: 
Troops of porpoises are sporting about, 
and as they cut through the glistening 
flood, you see their mazy ‘path bright 
with intense and sparkling light: There 
also the huge’ moonfish, shed 

a pale spectral light from every fin 

scale, through the crowd of brilliant 
starfish, whilst afar from the coast. of 


Ceylon are heard the soft, melancholy 


accents of the singing mussel, ‘like the 
distant notes of an olian harp, and yet 
louder than even the breakers on ‘the 
rocky shore. But the great sea itself is 
not silent. Listen, and ‘you will hear 
how the grey old ocean, heaving in a 
gentle motion, sings in an undertone; 
chiming in with the great melody, until 
all the sweet sounds of sea, earth, and 
air melt into one low voice alone, that 
murmurs over the weary séa and ri 
singing eternal praise, to the throne of 
Him, who “is mightier than the) noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty: 
waves of the sea.” - 
The t botanist, Schleiden, tells us 
how, off the coast of the island of Sitky; 
the bottom of the sea is covered with a 
dense and ancient forests, plant grows 
close to plant, and branch intertwines 
with branch.’ Below, there lies‘a closely 
woven carpet of rich hues, made of 
countloss threads of ‘tiny’ waterplants, 
red conferves and brown-rooted mosses, 
each branching off into a thousand finely 
traced leaves. On this soft ‘couch: ‘the 
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poe cny Rote spreads ie toned, 

it leaves, a. ‘pasture. for peace » 
fal’ snails and slow turtles... Betwean:. 
them shine the gigantic: leaves of the«, 
Irides in brilliant scarlet or i ; 


Alaria send up leng naked stems, which. - 
at- last expand into a unsightly:.; 
leaf of more than fifty feet: . -Bube: 
the ‘sea-forest boasts of still loftier trees, 
for the: Nereocysti-rise to a. height-of: . 
seventy feet; beginning with a coral-; 
shai root, they grow up in @ thin,. 
thread-like trunk, which, however, gra- 
dually thickens, until its clubshaped form . 
— into an a from oy 
top of which, like a:crest. on a gigantio.: 
helmet, ‘there waves “proudly .a «large: 
bunch of delicate ‘but immense leavems. 
These are the palms-of the. ocean, and 
these forests grow, as by magic, in e few: 
months, cover: the :bottom of: the :sea; 
wie & ‘most erage growth, wither, 
vanish, only to reappear soon again. 
in greater richness and splendor... And: 
what crowds of.strange, ill-shapen 


a few, when ‘pursued, V8). 
invisible by emitting a dark vapor-like; 
fluid: Here, glassy, colorless eyes stare, 
at you with dull, imbecile light,—there;: 
deep blue or black eyes glare with almoat, 
human: sense end. unmistakable cunning; 
Through: bush and through thicket there 
glide the hosts: of: fierce, gluttonons: 
robbers who fill the :vast deep...: But no& 
pen the animals of the ocean 
aud hunt there; man also stretches out 
Ftp ap hand ‘and demands. 
share, '*: tig Lash 3 343i} 
Proud ships with swelling sails disdain 
not to arrest: their~bird-like a ag om 
carry off ‘vast fucus-forests which: they: 
have torn up from: the bottom of the 
sea, in order to manufacture kelp :or 
iodine from the ashes, or: to: fish at, the 
peril of their lives: for ‘bright corals ia 
the depth.’ In the. streets of Edinburgh 
the ory of “ pe ea A on 
is heard in our day,-and ‘the Irish 
man boldly faces death to snatch 8. load 


; ADR 
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of hen-moss from the rapid car- 
reut. The poor peasant. of Normandy 
gathers the vast heaps of decaying fuci, 
which wind and wave have driven to 
his shore, in order to carry them pain- 
fully, miles and miles, as manure on his 
fields, and the so-called sheep-fucus sup- 
the flocks and herds of cattle in 
many a Northern island in Scotland and 
in .Norway, through their long, dreary 
winters. The men of Iceland and of 
Greenland diligently grind some farina- 
ceous kind of fueus into flour and sub- 
sist, like their cattle, upon this strange 
wood for many months, whilst their 
wives follow Paris fashion, and ro 
themselves with the red flower of the 
le facus. 
ere, however, one of the great mys- 
teries which the ocean suggests, startles 
the thinking observer. For whom did 
the Almighty create all this wealth of 
beauty and splendor? Why did He con- 
ceal the greatest wonders, the most 
marvellous creations of nature under 
that azure veil, the mirror-like surface 
of which reflects nearly every ray of 
light and mostly returns, as if in de- 
rision, the searcher’s own face as his 
only reward? 
ut because all the varied forms, all 
the minute details are not seen, is there- 
fore the impression, which the ocean 
— on our mind, less striking or 
ess permanent? We count not the stars 
in heaven, we see even but a small num- 
ber of all, and yet the starry sky has 
never failed to lift up the mind of man 
to his Maker. So with the ocean. His 
way isin the sea, and His path in the 
great waters. The voice of the Lord is 
upon the waters; the Lord is upon 
many waters. From olden times the 
ocean has ever been to the nations of the 
earth the type of all that is great, power- 
ful, infinite. All the fictions of the 
Orient and Eastern India, all the myths 
of Greece of the “earth embracing 
Okeanos,” and even the Jewish tradition 
that “the earth was without form and 
void, and the spirit of God moved upon 
— of the oe 8 tifa th the sea 
as the great source i ev 
dwelling-place of the Infinite. 
There are nations who never see the 
ocean. How dream-like, how fantastic 
are their ideas of the unknown world! 
German poetry abounds with wild, 
fanciful dreams of mermaids and mer- 
men, and even the sailor-nation has its 
favorite legend of the ancient mariner, 
and a Tennyson has sung of fabled mer- 
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men and theit foves. But ttaly has it 
been said that “they that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these see the works of Jehovah 
and his wonders in the deep,’ 

Uniform and monotonous as the wide 
ocean often appears, it has its changes 
and is now mournfal, now eheery and 
bright. Only when the wind is lulled 
and a calm has soothed the aigry waves, 
can the ocean be seen in its quiet ma- 
jesty. But the aspect is apt to be 
dreary and lonely; whether we see the 
dark waves of the sea draw lazily in and 
out of rocky riffs, or watch wearily “the 
sea’s perpetual swing, the melancholy 
wash of endless waves.” Away from 
the land there is nothing so full of awe 
and horror as a perfectly calm sea: man 
is spell-bound, a magic charm seems to 
chain him to the glassy and transparent 
waters ; he cannot move from the fatal 
spot, and death, slow, fearful, certain 
death stares him in the face. He trem- 
bles as his despairing gaze meets the 
upturned, leaden eye of the shark, pa- 
tiently waiting for him, or as he hears 
far below the sigh of some grim monster, 
slowly shifting on his uneasy pillow of 
brine. Fancy knows but one picture 
more dreadfal yet than tempest, ship- 
wreck, or the burning of a vessel out at 
sea: it is a ship on the great ocean in a 
calm, with no hope for a breeze. Wild 
and waste is the view. On the same 
sunshine, over the same waves the poor 
mariners gaze day by day with languid 
eye, even until the heart is sick and the 
body perishes. 

At other times it is the gladsome 
ocean, full of proud ships, merry waves 
and ceaseless motion, that greets the eye. 
Then the wild, shoreless sea, on which 
the waves have rolled for thousands of 
years in unbroken might, fills the mind 
with the idea of infinity, and thought, 
eseaping from all visible impression of 
space and time, rises to sublimest con- 
templations. Yet, the sight of the clear, 
transparent mirror of the ocean, with 
its light, curling, sportive waves, cheers 
the heart like that of a friend, and 
reminds us that here, as upon the great 
sea of life, even when the wrecked ma- 
riner has been cast among the ragi 
billows, an unseen hand has often guid 
him to a bappy shore. For He ruleth 
the raging of the sea: when the waves 
thereof rise, He stilleth them. 

This sense of the Infinite, suggested 
and awakened by the vast expanse of 
restless and uneasy waters is, however, 
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not unmixed with a feeling of deep 
mysterious awe. The mind cannot seize 
nor comprehend this boundless grandeur ; 
hence its mysteriousness. The eye can- 
not see, no sense can, in fact, perceive the 
connection between the stupendous 
phenomena on the wide ocean and the 
fate of man. To human eyes the surg- 
ing billows and the towering waves are 
both raised by an invisible, unknown 
power, and their depth is peopled with 
beings uncouth, ungoverned and un- 
known. The sea is lonely, the sea is 
dreary, like a wide, watery waste com- 
ared with the gay, bright colors of the 
fand, and the might of gigantic waves 
that rush from age to age against the 
bulwarks of continent and isle, seems 
irresistible and able to destroy the 
world’s foundation, Thus the ocean 
awakens in us feelings of dark mystery 
and grim power; the Infinite carries us 
off beyond the limits of familiar though 
and the sea beeomes the home of fabl 
beings and weird images. All sea-shore 
countries teem with stories, legends and 
traditions ; the fickle sea, the envious 
ocean, the fierce, hungry waves, the 
furious breakers, all become the repre- 
sentatives of so many human ions. 
Our fancy peoples the ocean with sweet, 
luring sirens, endowed with magic 
power to weave a spell and to draw the 
yielding mariner down to the green 
crysial halls beneath the waves. ere 
sea-kings and morgana fairies live in en- 
chanted palaces; monsters of unheard 
size and Ries flit ghostlike through that 
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dark, mysterious realm, and huge snakes 
trail themselves slowly from “their 
coiled sleep in the central deep, amidst 
all the dry pied things that lie in the 
hueless mosses under the sea.” The 
bewildered and astounded mind tries, in 
his own way, to connect the great phe- 
nomena of nature with his fate and the 
will of the Almighty. It sees in home- 
less, restless birds the harbingers of the 
coming storm, in flying fishes the spirits 
of wrecked seamen, and ts to the 
Flying Dutchman and the Ancient Mari- 
ner as illustrations of the justice of 
God’s wrath. 

The strong mind, the believing soul, 
of course, shake off all-such idle dreams 
~< vain Ba roma oe To —_ the sea 
is the very source of energy and courage. 
The life at sea is a life of unceasing 
strife and struggle. Hence all sea-faring 
nations are warlike, fond of adventures, 
and poetical. But the sea’s test 
charm is, after all, itsfreedom. The free, 
unbounded ocean, where man feels no 
restraint, sees no narrow limits, where 
he must rely upon his own stout heart, 
strong in faith, where he is alone with 
his great Father in heaven, gives him a 
sense of his own freedom and strength 
like no other of earth, and makes 
him return to the bs its perils and —, 
ings, in spite of all the peace an 

iness that the land can afford him. He 

nows that even if he dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall 
His hand lead him and His right hand 
shall hold him. 
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Cotp winds, white snow, 
Now rain, pow blow, 
And chill the landscape’s Autumn glow ; 
The ice-bolts freeze 
The naked trees, 
And seal the old yes""s ohsequies ! 


A leaden sky 
Droops heavily, 
As dull and glazed as dead man’s eye; 
The sweeping clouds 
In cold, cold crowds, 
Enfold the day in ghastly shrouds ! 


The woods lie bare, 
And here and there 
The grey moss hangs its mournful hair ; 


The leaves that burned, 
By fierce winds spurned 
Lie mouldering ’mid the soil inurned. 


The sinewy vines 


The springs are numb, 
For winter in his might hath come! 





WAS NAPOLEON A DICTATOR? 


NAPOLEON, it may be stated without 


venture, is. one of those historical , 


magnitudes, which attract the renewed 
scrutiny, and periodically revived atten- 
tion of successive ages, Does he also 
belong to those who present themselves 
for centuries in different phases, accord- 
ing to the different and characteristic 
elements which mny be at, work ne 
wrestling progress of the race to which 
- have belonged ¢ ; 
blic men are open to the gazé of 
all; and people will have their opinions 
about them. .We heard Niebuhr ex- 
claim; “How true! How wise!” when 
om one of the high roads of Tyrol, we 
passed.a honse, over. the door of which 
was painted the distich : 
“Wer da bauet un der Strassen 
Muss die Leute reden lassen,””* 
Nor must. we forget the wise, saying 


of Goéthe, that it does not require an_ 


architect.to live in.a house. 
The greater, a name is among those 
that.are stamped as historical, the surer 


it ig to be discussed and examined from 


various points of view, and to present 
itself in different lights and hues in the 


of years. Indeed, may it not be _ 


said that,.as it.is one of the character- 
istics ofa great soul, that it lives with- 
in itself ,the lives of many men; so it is 
the variety of phases which a name, an 
epoch, a nation, or an institution, pre- 
sents to succeeding generations, that con- 
stitutes one of the standards of histori- 
cal greatness? Like great books, new 
eras find something new in them, and 
they grow on niaukind. Christ became 
man ; as such, thé greatest man, and his 
name presents itself in endless phases to 
generation after generation. Timour 
and Attila did vast things for the times, 
but there is but one unchanging aspéct 
in which they can be viewed. They 
were nothing but conquerors. “Greece is 
studied with intetiser zeal as our race 
advanées, and always with ‘the relish of 
a newly-discovered subject. Even the 
middle of the ninetéenth century has pro- 
duced seyeral important’ and elaborate 
histories of that brilliant star in history. 
Portugal had a brilliant period, too; but it 
is like one flash of light, and there it ends. 
No successive present it in a new 
aspect. The institutions of the Anglican 


race are an inexhaustible theme of re- 
flection, and would be so for all ages to 
come,. even if this day the Americans 
and English were swept from the face of 
the earth, | Russia is a vast empire. 
Describe it once with acctiracy and 
truth, or, when it will ‘have crumbled 
into dust, let its rise and fall be carefull 
chronicled, and all is done that mankin 
stand in need of, or will care for. 
Napoleon was a great man. Whether 
that whole phenomenon comprehended 
within. the one name, Napoleon Bona-’ 
parte, will have in future ages the poly- 
phasial character which has just been 
spoken of, cannot be decided in our 
times, whatever the anticipations of 
present historians may be, according to 
the different bias of their minds. “But 
the period is arriving when his history 
may be written. We are daily receding 
from his time, and ascending the summit 
from which the historian may 
look around, It is not the contempora- 
ries that can write the history of a man 
or.age. They can only accumulate ma- 
terials. Niebuhr wrote a wiser history 
of Rome than Livy; Grote, a deeper 
history of Greece than Thucydides or 
Herodotus, In the meantime, separate’ 
questions are to be answered; distinct’ 
subjects belonging to the great’ theme 
are gradually to be treated with more 
and more of that character with which, 
ultimately, his whole ‘history must ‘be 
handled. One of these’ questions is— 
and it is a vital’ éne—was Napoleon a 
dictator? Did he consciously concen- 
trate immense power, compress freedom 
of action in France, and conquer the 
European continent, merely to yp owes a 
nobler and a permanent state of things ? 
Did he sow and plant, or did he merely 
Gdricéhtrate power, and, in doing so, de- 
stroy the germs of freedom? Did he treat 
liberty as merely in abeyance, while, 
nevertheless, he was fostering its germs, 
or did heinduce a state of things, which, 
in the same degree as he ‘succeeded, ex- 
tirpated freedom, and which in‘turn must 
be undone in the same degree in which 
liberty would struggle into existence? 
The Roman dictator was no ‘annihilator. 
He received extraordinary, not absolute, 
power, for a limited period, in ‘times of 
danger and difficulty, to help the wheels 





* He who builds where people walk, 
* Mast allow the folk to talk. 
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of the. State through  miry pass, and 
when the days.of his power were over, 
he was responsible for his stewardship. 
The admirers.of Napoleon, those that 
served him, and those who now worship 
his name, have ever striven to present 
him in this light. . They felt instinctively 
that this was the only way of reconciling 


his acts. with the great.aim of our times. _ 


We are. well aware that there are two 
other classes,of Napoleonists. .. There 
are those.who boldly assert that. Napo- 
leon. actually ruled France in. a liberal 


, spirit, and.,that freedom really was en- 


joyed under him;. and there are those 
who, with still, greater. boldness, main- 
tain that France did not struggle for lib- 
erty in her first revolution, nor that she 
yearns for it, now; that all she ever 
wanted is, equality. This opinion was 
proclaimed.at the time when the present 
emperor of the French was forging a 
new. crown. for, hi and new gyves 
for bleeding France, .We have, nothing 
to do.with this species. of Napoleonists, 
They are void of the shame of history, 


or else, not. knowing it. and its sacred, 


character,.,they. merely write to say 
something new. and startling. . “‘ We 
leave them and pass on.” 

The elder brother..of. Napoleon. was 
not of their opinion., In many_of his 
letters, written from his exile in the 
United States, he expresses the idea that 
Napoleon.,was.8, dictator-——a real lover 
of liberty, forced by foreign enemies to 
assume the sole power of the State; a 


power developed by the wars into which. 


he was driven, to, such. an extent, that in 
& measure it. cverpowered himself. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte has repeatedly expressed 
this idea, especially in an elaborate letter 
to, Count ,Thibeaudean,. who had stated 
in his history, that Napoleon had caused 
France to. retrograde in the path of lib- 
erty. But we must confess, that the 


idea of a dictatorship in, Napoleon seems: 


not to have been very clear in the mind 
of that able, benevolent, and otherwise 
clear-headed and liberal, brother of the 
emperor ;* for, inthe same. letter to 
Count Thibeaudeau, he shows that the 
dire idea of the * Cesare,” successfully 
revived with its blighting associations, 
in our own. times, was also floating in 
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the mind of Joseph. He’ says: “ He 
(the emperor) has succam! inthe 
struggle. It is impossible to say gee 


he would have done after Actidm. I 


say what I know. Impartial men, who 
have seen nothing but the internal facts, 
wil pay ee pro ably  Kigede ts he 

ave as superior to Aug is, as he 
had been to Octavius; oat a haa of 
such a genius, would not have desired 
anything but what was meet for’ the 
French people ; and that, if he ‘Were’ liv- 
ing now,t he would make France as 
happy by her institutions, as the fortu- 
nate country which Tinhabit—a coutttry 
which proves that liberal institutions 
make nations happy and wise.” * Yet 
this very Napoleon used’ to’ repeat: 


_ Everything for the people, nothing by 


Pipers. 
{same lettér to Count’ Thibeau- 
deau contains the remarkable sentence: 
“Napoleon isolated himself much in 
Ffance ; ple ended with no longer 
Litlenelasiing what he was after.” 

The studious reader will find this letter 
on page 820, of the tenth volume of the 
Memoirs and Correspondence, 8 ace 
as. well.as military, of King Joseph— 
the last volume of which has just ap- 
peared in Paris. 

Joseph expresses similar views in a 
letter to Francis Lieber, which follows 


‘in the mentioned volume, immediately 


after that to Oount Thibeaudeau.' In- 
deed, he endorsed a copy of the latter 
in that to the former. oo 

We consider these two letters of great 
interest, if they ‘are not important in 
point of historical facts. We mt 
the translation of the one to Mr, Lieber, 
in this paper, feeling assured that its pe- 


Tusal will prove the Propriety of insert- 


ing it. 
ben roar er perp hs: ® wh 
e Encyclopedia Americana, he 

to turn the presence of "Napoleon's 
brother in this country to good account, 
with reference to some disputed facts in 
the great period which had just ended, 
and rding which Joseph Bona; 

had it in his power to give him light. 
He wrote, therefore, at once to Count 
Survilliers, asking him whether he 
would allow him occasionally to apply 





* General Lamarque, in 4 letter to Joseph; in which’ he enumerates all the good the latter had done to 


Naples, has this observ: 


joy all the benefits of a municfpal government (a government 'of ted 
red as the foundation of all institutions.” To have seen.and done 


ment of communes), which you coriside 
this, is, for a king and Frenchman of that 
gain of a victury. 
and character. 


time, and for a brother of Napoleon, more 
Every statesman will admit that this redounds to the highest honor of Joseph’s mind 


t The letter is dated, Point-Breeze, 19th May, 1829. 


ation: “* Unable to establish political liberty, you endeavored to let your subjects en- 


and the self-manage- 
than the 
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to him for information concerning im- 

rtant facts in his own, or his brother’s 
ife. The answer was friendly and lib- 
eral, and produced a correspondence, of 
which a number of letters are now in 
the hands of Lieber. Possibly the 
may be published. It seems that Josep 
retained copies of all his letters; at any 
rate, a copy of the letter which has been 
mentioned must have been ones the 
ay of the man, who, twice king, 
lived among us an esteemed and beloved 
citizen, fall of unpretending and genuine 
kindness.* 

The emperor himself was desirous of 

*having his reign considered as a dictator- 
we This was at least the case in his 
ile, where, as it is well-known, and 
was natural, he occupied himself much 
with his name and reputation as they 
would appear to posterity. On one oc- 
casion he observed: Some people have 
said that I ought to have made myself a 
French Washington. All that I was 
allowed to be was a crowned Washing- 
ton. For me to imitate Washington 
would have been a niaiserie.” He 
meant, undoubtedly, that circumstances 
did not allow him to be a Washington. 
This is true; but it is equally true that 
he could never have been a ey om 
whatever the circumstances might have 

been. 

There are no two men in the whole 
breadth of history more unlike to one 
another. Washington’s fellow star of the 
binary constellation is William of Nassau, 
the founder of the Netherlands republic, 
not Bonaparte, crowned or uncrowned. 

Napoleon’s and Washington’s minds 
and souls differed no less than their 
bodies. The one was wholly Anglican, 
or Teutonic ; the other avery type of the 
Celtic or Iberian. The one great and 
noble as a calm and persevering man of 
duty ; the other impetuous, and of flashy 
brilliancy. Washington has ever ap- 
peared to us as the historic model of 
sound common sense, and sterling judg- 
ment, coupled with immaculate patriot- 
ism. There was nothing brilliant in 
Washington, unless, indeed, the Fabian 
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genius of unyielding perseverance in 
high career, be called brilliant. Napo- 
leon, on the other hand is, bly, the 
most brilliant character of all modern 
times. Glory was his —_ idol. Wash- 
ington was throughout his life a self- 
limiting man ; Napoleon was ever a self- 
stimulating man. The fever of grandeur 
consumed him. Washington was obe- 
dient to the law, a law-abiding man if 
ever there was one; Napoleon con- 
— broke down the law when it ap- 
peared necessary to him, and it appeared 
to him often so. Washington aided in 
creating a new empire; Napoleon crea- 
ted, or aimed at creating a new state of 
things. Washington arose out of a 
struggle of independencc—a severance 
of colonies from a distant mother-coun- 
try ; Napoleon arose out of a fearful in- 
ternal revolution. Washington is daily 
growing in the affection of history, and 
there is the most remarkable uniformity 
of opinion regarding his character; 
there is the greatest difference of opinion 
regarding Napoleon’s, and however many 
may admire him, no one loves him, ex- 
cept some survivors, who have received 
acts of personal kindness at his hands, 
No man ever loves power merely a 
wer. Wecould not even love God were 
e only almighty. Washington never 
rearing he imprisoned no sg oe 
ished no enemy, and when he di 
his hands were unstained like Pericles’; 
Napoleon banished, imprisoned, and 
secuted, and developed a system of police, 
which must be called stupendous, on ac 
count of its vastness, completeness, 
fection, power, and penetrating refine 
ment—a system pressing to this day on 
France like an Alp, and which makes all 
that Aristotle writes on the police of 
usurpers appear as the veriest trash. 
The Dionysian sycophant was a 
bungler, compared to an agent of the 
French secret police; and, be it wel 
remembered, this gigantic police system 
with the Vim wovge and all the thov 
sand ramifications, is essentially Napole- 
onic. It was developed in all its stifling 
grandeur under him, and is, unfor 





* The writer well remembers with what simplicity Joseph would relate events of his life at the dinner 


table, often prefacing them with the words: ‘‘ When 
—-, an old convention-man, who had left France, where he had 


I was 


of Naples,” or “ Spain.” One day, Mr. 
n well acquainted with the Bonapartes, : 


when Napoleon made himself consul for life, and had lived ever since in South America, dined at Point 


Breeze. He called Joseph, Thou, in 


have often said, 


J the old republican style ; he s 
of Joseph, sometimes as it seemed to us, fairly tried, appeared most charming. 
bade Joseph good night, he said: “un moment,” took the candle and showed us to our 
mean it literally, that the two old men, perso: 

a visitor most at ease, that we have ever known, were Joseph Bonaparte 


mn, and the courtesy 


freely of N. 
a ‘i , that evening, we 


most courteous, and put 
and General Jackson. 


ting 

used to be a great enjoyment at Point-Breeze, to walk up and down the room with Joseph Bonaparte, 

hear from him those delightful anecdotes, which are to the philosophic historian or statesman like 
delicate touches in a historic picture, or the nicely modulated accents of a great speaker on a great 
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tunately, more truly his own, than the 
code which bears his name. 

Washington was strictly institutional 
in his character, and never dreamed of 
concentration of power. If Satan ever 
appeared to him showing him the glory 
and power of a kingdom on earth, it was 
buried in his noble breast, and no act 
or werd of his has ever shown even & 
struggle to beat down the tempter. Na- 
poleon had no instinct for institutional 
government whatever,* and constantly 
struck ont new paths of brilliancy to 
make him and his people more glorious. 
‘Washington was a citizen, and states- 
man, @ patriot and also a soldier; Napo- 
leon was soldier above all. He acknow- 
ledges it,.and is proud of it. To be the 
greatest captain was his greatest glory. 

We Americans acknowledge that 
Washington plainly served his country, 
‘to which he bowed as the t thing 
above him and above all; the greatest 
admirers of Napoleon say that “ soldiers, 
money, peoples, were in his hands but 
‘means to establish wn systéme gran- 
-diose.™* Washington never was a dic- 
tator, and never aimed at a dictatorship ; 
‘Napoleon claims the title to explain or 
excuse his despotism and _ centralism. 
Washington never compared himself to 


‘ :any one; Napoleon compares himself to 


him. Washington’s policy was strictly 


: domestic, and ia leaving public life he 
‘ urges the abstdining from foreign policy 


€8 @ most -essential point in the whole 
-American State-system. Napoleon’s po- 
‘licy became from year to year more fo- 
feign, until it ended almost exclusively 
‘in conquest, and an absolute supremacy 
-of France, to which all else was sacri- 
ficed. Washington was a modest man; 
‘Napoleon looked upon himself as a sort 
-of Fate. pr yrcy om was one of the 
‘beginners of the Revolution; Napoleon 
‘steps in when the revolution of his coun- 
try-had already developed immense pow- 


ers and forces. Washington aimed at no 
of the sean, Moganead wrhos edema: 
of the peace; to H 
I want a family of Kings (il me faut une 
famille de rots.) ashington divests 
imself of the chief magistracy, volunta- 
rily and gracefully, leaving to his people 
a document which after-ages honor like a 
litical gospel; Napoleon, in his last 
ys, is occupied with the idea of family 
dizement, or with the means by 
which his house may be prevented from 
mingling again with common men. Dur- 
ing his closing illness he directs General 
Bertrand to advise, ir his name, the 
members of his family to settle chiefty in 
Rome, where their children ought to be 
married to the princely families of the 
Colonnas, &c., and where some Bona- 
arte would not fail to ppc are 
erome and Caroline ought to reside in 
Switzerland, where, in Berne, they must 
establish themselves in the Swiss “Oli- 
garchy,” and where a landamman-shipf 
would be certain to fall to the family; 
and the children of Joseph, should he 
remain in America, might marry into the , 
ca cee of the Washingtons and 
effersons, and a Bonaparte would be- 
come President of the United States.§ 
Washington was all that this country at 
the time required, and no more; he was 
thus, and remains, a political blessing 
to our country. Was Napoleon all that 
France required, and no more? Did the 
desires of his genius and his personal 
eatness not present themselves as 
rance to his enormous mind? Even 
Louis Napoleon has said on his throne 
that his uncle, it must be owned, had 
loved war too much, 

Both Washington and Napeleon have 
been men of high action, and some points 
of similarity undoubtedly exist, but to 
find them is a work of ingenuity, rather 
than one that naturally presents itself to 
an ingenuous mind. 





*'We take the word imstitution and institutional government in the sense in which it has lately been 


defined in Lieber’s Civil Liberty.and Self-Government. 


‘t Words of the editors of the Memoirs quoted before, and cited here because they only express what 
‘thousands say, and what pervades the whole ten volumes of imperial corr dence. 


The Landamman of Switzerland is the chief m 


This extraordinary communication of the dying emperor to his 
and sequel. It proves, in addition, 
frequently was on subjects, on which, nevertheless, he formed absoli 


vof the mentioned memoirs, page 264, 


. The word im magistrate of the land. 
, Will be found in the 10th volume 
n Napoleon 
lute opinions on w he acted. His 


pistons on England, her institutions and the facility of her conquest, because the people would rush into 
is arms, against their own “ oligarchy,” were frequently no less absurd than his idea of “les Washington 


~et les Jefferson” as 


res. That there are no families of “ the W: 


ns and Jeffersons” 


Pp 
be; passed ower, but who would.ever dream of marrying into the family of the Van Burens, Adamses, 


ma, 
or Polks in order to increase the chance of some issue, to arrive at the White House? The whole is so 


-chimerical, and built on so utterly unfounded an analogy, with a hastiness 


as it were, that it 


creates.a feeling of diseomfort to find that.se great a man has been capable of harboring so pitiful an idea ; 
panies this feeling, that if he has erred so egregiously once, he may have been grievously 


~It cannot be said that this extrao: 
of Na 
eclear_to.the lagt day, aad Bertrand states, that he 


* .@ suspici 

- Mistaken at other times. Did he know more of the East than of us? 

Sarto Ses es eee On the contrary, Bertrand, 
poleon at St. Helena state, remained remarkably 


that his mind 


repeatedly spoke of these family settlements. 
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-». If Napoleon really -was a dictator, 
: forced by France, or by foreign combi- 
nations to assume that character—if the 
establishment of liberty was a merely 
nded work with him, we would 

the element. of freedom in his cha- 
racter and psychological configuration, 
at some time or other in his life. But 
the more closely we examine the charac- 
ter of that gigantic man, the more we 
become convinced that, as we expressed 
it before, he was eminently destitute of 
“ & civic. character. There was no ingre- 


", dient of freedom in. the brass of that co- 


. lossus. He was bred a soldier; his 
youth was imbued with Rousseauism, as 
it has been called; his early manhood, 
when his ideas became, to use one of his 
own favorite expressions, bien arrété, and 
“his soul ripened,” fell in a period at 
which popular absolutism was revelling 
in anarchy ; all his instincts were towards 
the grand, the effective in history, with- 
out any reference to the solemn mean- 
ing of the individual, without which, 
real liberty cannot be imagined. _We 
find, secondly, that in no case did he 
lay the foundation of institutions in 
which liberty may be said to have lain 
undeveloped, as the whole organism of 
the future independent individual is fore- 
shadowed in the foetus, dependent though 
it be, for the time, upon the mother. 
We find that wherever he changed laws 
or institutions, established by the revo- 
lation, he curtailed, or extinguished lib- 
erty in them, substituting everywhere 
an uncompromising centralism. When 
Napoleon was liberal, we believe it will 
be generally found that it amounts ra- 
ther to this—that he was not smail, not 
mean, He was too great a man to be 
pany in any sphere; but.we do not 

now that he. ever acknowledged free- 
dom of action as a substantive thing, 
and independent of himself. Lastly, ii 
Napoleon really aimed at ultimate liber- 
ty, we must necessarily find some indi- 
cation that his measures were purel 
provisional, in his abundant pret atin 
ence with his’ brother Joseph, as given 
in the work repeatedly cited. 

We certainly do not agree with the 
dictum, that a man necessarily shows his 
character in the truest light in his letters. 
Many a genial man writes arid. letters; 
many a morose husband writes affection- 
ately to his wife; many a liberal. man 
writes as if he were penurious; but the 
many letters of Napoleon to his brother 
are written for the very purpose of im- 
parting his system to the Srother he had 
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just made a king, of communicating his 
ideas. of statesmanship to him, and of 
informing him of the great ends of what 
we will call Napoleonism. We think 
that these letters are invaluable as to a 
clearer understanding of Napoleon. The 
French editors justly consider them so; 
only, they and we differ regarding the 
opinions and ends of Napoleon, disclosed 
in this precious correspondence—a col- 
lection, the like of which is not to be 


. found in all history. No emperor like 


him ever wrote letters under such cir- 
cumstances to a cherished, though fre- 
quently. abused brother;of his. The his- 
torian cannot be sufficiently thankful 
that they have been preserved. 

What, then, was it that floated as the 
ens ideal over the depth of his soul? 

hat was the fundamental idea of which 
“the honor of my crown,” “the glory 
of France,” “the grand nation,” “the 
grand empire,” “ the de armée,” and 
all similar terms and things were but 
emanations? What was the “grand 

stéme que la divine Providence nous a 

tiné a fi .” as he calls it in the 
decree of the thirtieth of March, 1806, 
by which he recognizes his brother Jo- 
seph as King of Naples t 

Throughout bis proclamations, laws, 
letters, and whole administration, we 
find a clear and determined hostility to 
the ancient system of feudal privileges, 
and of administrative corruption and 
mismanagement. We find a pretty clear 
idea of equality of all citizens before the 
law, and of their equal legal capacity to 
be called to the different public employ- 
ments, Joseph generally adds the de- 
struction of the influence of priests, but 
Napoleon took good care not to proclaim 
it, as indeed he often vaunts that he was 
the restorer of throne and altar. 

These ideas Napoleon had received 
from the revolution, and gradually he 
came to believe that the destruction of 
feudalism and the establishment of legal 
equality had been the sole object of 
“notre belle révolution,” as he called it 
on one occasion. The identical error 
has been expressed by Louis Napoleon, 
who, shortly before he ascended the 
throne, declared that there was not a 
single day during which he did not study 
the works of his uncle, and endeavored 
to mould all his ideas and measures in 
conformity with that great model. On 
another occasion, when he ushered in 
his new te amar the an wld 
peror spoke of the great “ génie,” which, 
as by inspiration, had brought. the true 
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and only national system for France, 
treating, at the same time, in terms of 
derogation and ridicule, all those who 
were of a different opinion, thus fore- 
stalling every idea of self-development 
trom below upward. We do not believe 
in political Mahometanism. 

Napoleon's hostility to ‘eGothic insti- 
tutions” extended to all institutions, if 
we understand by them, legal establish- 
ments, with an independent organism of 
life and progress within themselves. 
He became the very apostle of absorbing 
centralism, the declared and uncompro- 
mising enemy of self-government in all 
its details, to self-development—in one 
word, to institutional, that is, to real 
liberty. We believe we are strictly cor- 
rect in this opinion, and if we are, it is 
obvious that Napoleon was anything but 
a dictator. He was an absolute ruler— 
very brilliant, very great, and, for that 
reason, only the more absolute and dan- 
gerous, and he established and wished to 
establish absolutism, with unprivileged 
equality, in some degree, beneath it. 
“Everything for the people, nothing by 
it.” Napoleon unfortunately represent- 
ed, intensely and absolutely, the vanity 
of the French, which maintained that 
an entire new era must needs be ushered 
in, and be ushered in through the French, 
forgetting to do the needful round-about, 
and that no introducer of a new era, has 
ever said so of himself. Self-praise is 
ruinous in the individual; in history it 
isa proof of inefficiency regarding the 
object of self-praise. 

It is unnecessary to show here, how- 
ever instructive to the political philoso- 
pher it would be, how the very system 
pursued by Napoleon insensibly led him 
into many of the abuses of the decried 
feudalism, against which he set ont. 
The military superiority, his re-establish- 
ment of fiefs, and of a nobility, chiefly 
founded on military merit, show this 
among many other things. Nor. did his 
hostility to. corruption remain more con- 
sistent. He hated the voleurs, the pecu- 
lators; but he allowed his generals to 
extort money in foreign parts, and he 
repeats, time after time, to Joseph, that 
he should enrich the generals, and see 
before all to the greatest possible well- 
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being of the army, for both which pur- 


B ee: he must frapper le pays. with a 
Vv 


eavy contribution, and raise the taxes 
of Naples from. fifty millions to at least 
a hundred millions. This is repeated 
again and again, for Joseph was slow in 
oppressing.* 

e do not believe that a candid and 
reflecting man can read the volumes 
of Napoleon’s correspondence, without 
coming to the conclusion, that with 
whatever ideas and intentions that ex- 
traordinary man may have set out, he 
ended as a worshipper of power, raising, 
as millions do in their different. spheres, 
the means into the end—the great and 
ever-repeated fallacy of men and nations. 
The fundamental idea that the people 
are the substantive, and governments, 
systems, armies, nothing but means, 
wholly vanished from his mind. Force, 
power, glory, French glory, centered in 
him, came to be his idols; and soldiers,. 
money, people, system, were mere means 
to serve them, 

We do not recollect in all these vo- 
lumes, one expression about the-meliora- 
tion of the people. If there be, it has 
escaped us. The constant advice, itera- 
ted to the satiety of the reader, is: ac- 
quire force, so that the méchants fear, 
and the loyal esteem you. ‘“ Strength is 
what makes the people esteem. govern- 
ments, and love with nations only means 
esteem.” These are his words. 

At this stage, it may well be, asked, 
was Napoleon a great statesman? Ev- 
ery one knows that he was a gifted poli- 
tician; but was he a great’ sta 
taking this comprehensive term in the 
highest meaning which it has acquired? 

Great statesmanship, in the advanced 
state of our race, consists, in our opinion, 
of three main elements—of being what 
Schlegel said the true historian must be, 
posse “the prophet of the past ;” 
secondly, of using the given. means for 
the. highest purposes of evoking new 
means, and, of effecting great things with 
small means; lastly, of so shaping all 
measures and organizing all institutions, 
that. by their inherent character they 
will lead to a higher fature, which, in 
the political sphere of all nations belong- 
ing to the European family, is liberty, or 





* The imperial notiens of political economy, which, as itis well known, were very uncouth, present them- 
selyes in this correspondence, in a ludicrous light.’ Joseph constantly replied to Napoleon’s demands of 


higher taxes and heavy contributions, that, so long as Sicily was not conquered. 
commerce wag at an end, and the important products of the country, 


and peace established, all 
> wine, oil, silk, and coarse cloth, would 


find no issue, Whereupon Napoleon answers that Joseph’s reply amounted to nothing, for if the English 
blockade put a stop to all exports, it also prevented specie (renwmeraire) from leaving the country; what 
reason, then, was there that the government could not get at this wealth? And he was in the habit of ridi- 


culing political economists ! 
VOL. V.—2 
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a higher and higher degree of freedom. 
itical measure, no matter how 


Every poli 
brilliant, that does not aim at this ulti- 
mate end, is but meteoric, passing, futile. 
on 


litical destiny of all Europides is 

om. It cannot be too n re- 
peated; and, as we believe that it is the 
destiny of this peculiar race to cover the 
earth, so we believe that the gospel and 
liberty are destined to spread over the 
globe, or, which amounts to the same, 
as Ohristianity and liberty are destined 
to be preached and worshipped one of 
these days, over the whole face of the 
earth, we believe that the Europides will 
cover all lands. 

Now, Napoleon was totally deficient 
in that element of high statesmanship 
of the white race, which has been men- 
tioned as the third. He quieted France, 
he developed many resources, he estab- 
lished order in mary cases, he concen- 

‘trated, he stimulated, he ruled many 
minds, and attached them to himself, as 
Mahomet did, in a wonderful degree. 
Napoleon knew how to give the electric 
shock to large masses—a sure attribute 
of greatness. He was brilliant beyond 
any man of his and many other ages; 
but, with all this, he unfitted France for 
political self-evolvement, for a real inter- 
nal productive life, for freedom, and, in 
exactly the same degree as he succeeded, 
so he made it necessary for her to re- 
trace her steps, and to undo what he had 
done, would she attain to liberty. Asa 
matter of course, the same is proportion- 
ally true of the present emperor, whose 
avowed object it is, as we have seen, to 
Napoleonize France once more. Napo- 
leon’s government was not, and never 
was intended to be a mere bridge toa 
better state of things. If it had been, 
we must consider him a man much infe- 
rior to what we have been accustomed 
to consider him ; for in that case, he has 
chosen means contrary to his ends. 

Was Napoleon a great statesman with 
reference to that characterestic which 
we have given as the first? Did he find 
the “blue thread” of French history ? 
Our preceding remarks show that we 
do not believe he has. 

And now as a last question connected 
with our theme, we may ask:—Was, 
then, Napoleon not the greatest man of 
all history? Was he not, at least, the 

reatest man of modern times, or of the 

t five centuries? Not only many 
French, but even many others, consider 
him the test man of all . We 
believe that they are blinded by the 
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ifying power of historical nearness, 
py mais Byte the word greatness in 
a different sense from what we do. 

What constitutes a great man? 

Greatness implies elevation of soul 
end nobleness of mind, above common 
influences; but so soon as we apply the 
word great to individual characters—to 
the artist, the author, the captain, the 
statesman or the religionist, we always 
mean conception and production on a 
large scale and of a high order, combined 
with masterly execution—we mean 
action, not merely vast, but high, wide 
and of permanent effect. Erostratus was 
no great man, though his name is men- 
tioned to this day. : 

He is a great man that produces with 
means insignificant in the hands of others, 
comprehensive effects; that discovers a 
continent in a crazy craft: He is greater 
that becomes the representative of his 
age and utters forth clearly and boldly 
the unspoken and discomforting yearn- 
ings of his own times—who delivers 
his age of new ideas, and aids them 
to struggle into institutional existence 
and permanency; he is the greatest 
who adds to this the perfection of 
wholly new ideas and instils them 
into his age, and who organizes for the 
advent of a new future. The greater a 
man is the more he impresses, with his 
stamp, rot only the people of his own 

eriod, but through it all future times. 

he deeper you study history the surer 

ou find the truly great man and his era 
like threads interwoven in the tissue of 
the whole successive history of their 
race or nation. There is yet Miltiades 
in the atmosphere we breathe in this 
country, and there is Alfred in our daily 
doings. 

With reference to this subject, and 
speaking exclusively as historians, we 
exull Christ the greatest man. — 
means were the smallest, his conceptions 
the greatest, his imprints the deepest, 
his effects the vastest, the changes he 
produced the most searching and ¢e% 
sential. The merest deist, the total 
disbeliever in Christ’s gospel, must ac 
knowledge it as a historical fact, pro 
vided he be a candid and a studious 
historian. 

If we apply these tests, it does not 
appear why Alexa der was not at least 
as great as Napoleon, in conceptions 
as well as in doing comprehensive 
things with small means. As a captait, 
was Hannibal not as great? What, in- 
deed, makes Mohammed less great than 
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him? Asa ruler over a new empire Char- 
lemagne was greater. He was greater, 
too, as @ seminator and preparer for 
new times. Aristotle, Pope Gregory 
the Seventh—that ecclesiastic Cmsar ; 
—Luther and Shakespeare were greater 
men in conceiving, imprinting and plant- 
ing. In taking either of them out of the 
history of our race, it would be far raore 
changed than by striking out the name 
of Napoleon. They have tinctured all 
history; they have added elements 
which work and expand. Napoleon 
has not. Even if the renewed empire 
were to last, which assuredly it will not, 
what advancing ideas does it add to the 
cultural treasures of our race? what 
institutions? Absolutism is barren. 
It produces great battles and great 
alaces. The whole system of what 
Lieber calls Anglican liberty is actually 
expanding and spreading without any 
ingredient of Napoleonism. Where are 
the vaunted idées Napoléoniennes? The 
Frenchman may connect some idea of 
great enterprises with this term—an 
artificial harbor at Oherbourg, a road 
ever the Simplon—noble undertakings, 
but not as great as our ideas of a ship- 
canal across the Isthmus or a railway to 
California ; still.they are worthy enter- 
rene but where does the impartial 
istorian find something he can call wne 
idée Napoléonienne, and put the mark on 
it so that it can be recognized by all. 
We fear it will be found that every- 
thing truly deserving the name of an 
idée Napoléonienne, relates to stringent 
centralism, uniting, with the utmost pre- 
cision, the administrative and executive 
power of a vast country in the hands of 
one brilliant man-—one of the weakest 
governments, as history has shown; and 
well may Count Tribeaudeau say to 
Joseph, that certain it is, Napoleon fell 
with his centralism, but it is not proved 
that the same would have befallen him 
with a traly representative government. 

From all we have said it will amply 
appear that we no way agree with those 
who deplore the fall of Napoleon, as an 
irreparable loss for the people. The 
conduct of the monarchs who dethroned 
him led the people to sigh for the absent 
one, for his oppression was not felt 
when theirs pinched; but the acts of the 
gee governments alter nothing 
in the deeds and tendency of the 
emperor. His brilliant, crushing despot- 
ism was worse, and whether or not, his 


downfall was necessary if Europe was to 
march towards liberty. If new difficul- 
ties have arisen, pes Dag be overcome, 
but they change nothing in the necessity 
of his downfall. We consider it pitiful 
to side in the present conflict with the 
Russians, because, forsooth, we do not 
like the Turks, The Turks will one day 
be driven from perege and ought to 
meet that fate, but Russian despotism 
and arrogance must not on that account 
be allowed to swell without repulse. 
The fall of Napoleon was simply a histo- 
rical consistency and necessity. 


The following is the translation of the 
letter we have promised to the reader. 

Letter of Count Survillier (Joseph 
Bonaparte) to Francis Lieber. 


“sg Point Breeze,* 1st July, 1829. 
IR, 

“TI have only this day received your 
letter of the 22d of June, on my return 
from a journey of several days to New 
York. I have read the article which 
you have sent me; I return it immedi- 
ately as you desire. The number of 
works on the emperor Napoleon is so 
large, that the catalogue of them alone 
would be a work; you know many of 
them. I have under my eyes a work, 
entitled Commentarit di 
printed at Brussels in 1827, which is not 
mentioned in the list I return to you; 
nor is the work of Botta mentioned; 
both are written in Italian. Among 
the works enumerated in the note in 
question, there are many which are 
evidently libels, payed for by the ene- 
mies of the revolution and the empire. 
There are others—works of ion, 
dictated by disappointment and spite. 
Those of the writers of St. Helena 
themselves, contain details evidentl 
false; but they represent, in mass, suffi- 
ciently well the general views of the 
emperor Napoleon. When these authors 
speak of individuals, and when they 
write memoirs, they deceive themselves 
occasionally. I have the positive proof, 
regarding that which concerns myself, in 
several cases. I have sent such evidence 
at the time even to Mr. Las Casas. The 
work of general Petet, is that which 
seems to me to deserve the greatest con- 
fidence. The younger Ségur has evi- 
dently had in view to reconcile himself 
with the new court; grandson of the 
marshal Ségur, who was minister of war 
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to Louis the Sixteenth, his intention has 
been to make people forget how devoted 
he and his father have been to the em- 

r Napoleon when powerful,. &c. 
Walter Scott has written for the English 
government, from sources furnished by 
the government which followed that of 
the emperor Napoleon. The abbé de 
Montgaillard is an avowed enemy of the 
revolution and of Napoleon: the me- 
moirs of Fouché are apocryphal, ad- 
judged to be such by the courts of jus- 
tice. Tribeaudeau, convention-man and 
Thermidorian, strives to attribute to Na- 
poleon steps the most retrograde, which 
the terror of the convention and the 
semi-royal terror that followed upon the 
9th of Thermidor, had caused revolution- 
ary France to make. Napoleon found 
France in a delirium; he endeavored to 
preserve her from the anarchy of 1793, 
and from the counter-revolution; he 
floated with France in the middle of the 
wrecks of all parties, seeking to avoid 
all the rocks, making himself the slave 
of no Paty, in order to avoid making 
himself the enemy of all the others; 
obeying that, which in his conscience he 
believed to be the wants and wishes of 
France, which desired equality and liber- 
ty compatible with civilization. She 
felt, like himself, that these benefits 
(which we see nowhere but in this new 
world), would be enjoyed only with a 
general peace—at the end of that inter- 
minable war which had necessitated his 
dictatorship, never of a tyrannical cha- 
racter, but called by the foreign enemies 
and men of a superficial mind, the impe- 
rial despotism. That Napoleon had well 
understood the national will, is suffi- 
ciently proved to posterity by his mira- 
culous return from Elba. But the En- 
glish cabinet has always opposed the 
cessation of this despotism in fanning the 
war, which obliged Napoleon to adopt 
all possible forms to reconcile the gov- 
ernments of continental Europe with 
France. All that Napoleon has done, 
his nobility, which was not feudal, his 
family relations, his legions of honor, his 
new kingdoms &c., be was obliged to do; 
the English have always forced him to 
do that which he has done, so that he 
might place himself in apparent har- 
mony with all the governments which 
he had conquered, and which he wished 
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to wrest from the seductions of England. 
The struggle has been long; England has 
derived advantage from the character of 
the emperor Alexander, who gave way ;* 
from that of the emperor of Austria; 
and the oligarchy of Vienna, of Moscow, 
coalesced themselves with that of London, 
They triumphed at last over Napoleon, 
over France, in sacrificing the future in- 
terests of the peoples, and the reigning 
houses of Europe, who had endedt in 
accommodating themselves to the con- 
stitutions in which the peoples and the 
kings would have found their advan- 
tages. Some hundred aristocratic fami- 
lies alone would have experienced some 
loss for the moment; and they would 
have found a just indemnity in the favor 
of their prince, in the public welfare, 
which would have been the result of an 
order of things, ordained by the degree 
of civilization to which we have attained. 
The good people of Germany have been 
misled, and England, at the moment of 
succumbing to the continental system, 
rose again by throwing down her enemy 
through the hands of the nations and 
kings that ought to have considered 
Napoleon and France (as things then 
stoodt) as the saviours, the moderators 
of the destinies of Europe, longing for 
legal equality, constitutional liberty, re- 
ligious freedom, and a permanent peace, 
independent of the hordes of the north 
and the Gothic prejudices of the nobles 
and priests of the middle ages. Napo- 
leon had taken the words to destroy the 
things ;§ he often said to me: J stand in 
need of yet ten years to give complete 
liberty. He was the scholar of Plato and 
the philosophers, and yet he frequently 
repeated: ‘I do not what I wish, but 
that which I can do; these English force 
me to live from day to day.’] He stood 
in need of ten years of general peace. 
But I perceive that my answer is be- 
coming a book,—I write to you without 
ga Ar aa as I would speak to you. 

send you, as to myself, the only docu- 
ments which I acknowledge as true,— 
the biographical articles published in 
Europe are dictated by ignorance or pas 
sion. 


All the letters written by Joseph to 
the same correspondent, contain the re- 
peated expressions of the same views 





* The original is: Alewandre, st fatigue. 
+ The original has, gué aoatens f pes 


Aux termes ov ellc.{la France) en était. 


é ae 
i par s’accorder. Probably the writer of the letter meant auraient. 


Napoléon avait pris les mots pour détruire les choses. 


Ces Anglais me forcent a vivre au jour le jour. 
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and the reiterated statements of Napo- 
leon’s words regarding the necessity of 
doing things which were not in his 
“system,” because the English forced 
him thus to act. The sad necessity in 
which he considered himself pl to 
vivre au jour le jour, seems to have been 
frequently expressed in these very words 
by him to his older brother. The reader 
will recollect the emperor’s words when 
urged by the Poles, after the defeat of 
the Prussians, in 1806, to re-establish 
the independence of Poland. “Iam no 
god,” he said, “I am not doing that 
which I would, but only that which I 
can do.” Joseph told us once that 
several times, when the emperor had 
severely and even passionately rated 
some persons, he would say, when alone 
with his brother, “I must thus, always 
wear a mask. If Ido not show myself 
farouche, on such occasions, ever thing 
would go wrong.” Another time Joseph 
told us that at dinner, the conversation 
had turned on the subject of ambition 
and glory. Joseph had stoutly main- 
tained that he cared nothing for all! this, 
and that true happiness consisted in 
the peaceful enjoyment of life, remote 
from the anxieties of ambition. ‘“ What 
is it to me, Joseph had observed, that 
people mention my name after I am 
gone?” Napoleon took umbrage at this, 
and after the company had dispersed, 
informed his brother that he did not 
desire him to repeat such discourse. 
All that Joseph had said might be very 
well for a philosopher, but that Napo- 
leon’s duty was to conquer victories, 
and that, in accordance he must de- 
velop the most ambitious spirit. “I 
want men to consider it their highest 
glory to die on the battle-field,” he said. 
“ At some fature — your views may 
obtain a proper place.” 

These things are mentioned here, sim- 
ply as facts. The historian and states- 
man must weigh and probe them, as, 
indeed, they must do with this entire 
letter, which at any rate is a remarkable 
document, even if it be taken in its nar- 
rowest possible limits; namely, as the 
expression of those views with which 
the brother of Napoleon, who had been 
the recipient of the emperor’s confi- 
dence, desired to jmpress an individual 
with whom Joseph was pleased to cor- 
respond, 

To examine and criticise this letter, 
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would require a work of commentaries 
on the whole career of the e:nperor. 
Nothing of the kind can be possibly 
ted here. We close our paper, 
adding but one remark on an expression 
of Joseph’s, which, even in an off-hand 
letter, seems to be surprising. The 
writer says: Napoleon was the scholar 
of Plato and the philosophers (était 
éléve de Platon et des philosophes). 
We do not understand this sentence, 
even if it.were meant in the most hy- 
perbolical sense. A scholar of Plato? 
Of what work of Plato? Of his Re- 
public? Napoleon took, as is known, 
every occasion of expressing his bond 
Jide detestation pre hatred of the 
“ idéologues,” as he called, in a bunch, 
all philosophers; and Plato, assuredly 
was idéologue, if any one was. In one of 
his letters to Joseph, then king of Na- 
ples, and which is published in the very 
collection from which the foregoing 
translation has been made, he distinctly 
and very positively enjoins his brother, 
to discountenance all hommes de lettres, 
gens d'’esprit, and philosophers; telling 
him that they are nothing but coguettes. 
Napoleon was so positive on this point, 
that he may be said to have established 
a sort of school in this sense. No one 
who has lived any time in France can 
have helped observing what a deep- 
rooted contempt for legistes (lawyers), 
philosophers, and orators, pervades the 
army and all true Napoleonists. A 
common dinner conversation with an 
officer is almost sure to bring it out. It 
was so at the time of Napoleon, and 
has ever since been so. The complaints 
of the arrogance of the army were 
universal in the reign of Napoleon. It 
had become an intolerable military aris- 
tocracy. Napoleon ended with falling 
into an idolatry of power, and consider- 
ing the profession of the soldier le pee 
noble de tous les métiers, as he cails it 
in one of his letters ; he forgot or he had 
never a true perception of the simple 
fact, that of all the mighty things, the 
mightiest, the sovereigns of the earth, 
are Will, Love, and Thought.* He ac- 
knowledged the first. Did he acknow- 
ledge the two others of the triumvirate? 
Louis the Fourteenth was, at least in 
the shrewdness of asa gy the power 
of the sword and the pen, his superior. 
= took great care to conciliate the 
atter. 





* Since this article was written, the author has met with the following passage in Mr. Crowe's “ History 
of the Reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.,” London 1854: 
But the more perfectly France became organized and disciplined for war and domination, the more unfit 





THE OLD SCULPTOR AND HIS PUPIL. 


bs we wonder Donatello’s eyes were dim with blissful tears, 
a thing of perfect beauty, stood the dream of earlier years, 
Crowning all his wildest longings—stifling e’en his lightest fears? 


Waking wild ideal yearnings, weary years the dream had lain 
Gath’ring ever strength and beauty in the artist’s haunted brain, 
Till excess of wondrous sweetness made it almost seem like pain. 


And, at last, its fit expression in some outward type it sought— 
Beauty thrilling atl the pulses, lonely days and nights he wrought, 
And full well the Inner Vision had the pallid marble caught. 


Calm it stood—a statued image of the young impassioned saint, 
On whose mortal beauty lingered not the shade of mortal faint,— 
To whose mortal eyes heaven's vision seemed no longer dim and faint. 


And the passing shadows flitting lightly o’er the earnest face, 
On each youthful, godlike feature left a strangely living trace, 
*Till it seemed St. rge was standing in the passive marble’s place. 


Yet, methinks, o'er something nobler might those wayward shadows glide, 
On a beauty, higher, rarer, well contented might they bide, 
When another, rapt, before it, stood by Donatello’s side. 


He was one among his pupils, scarce to manhood-summer grown,— 


All his flowers in Fame’s bright chaplet were, as yet, but buds unblown ; 
Yet the master felt their blooming would be brighter than his own. 


For there seemed around his forehead and within his eye to glow 
Visions far more deep and wondrous than e’er sculptor’s hand might know ; 
All too grand for outward semblance were thy visions, Angelo! 


And behind the noblest figure, born beneath thy potent hand, 
Still in wondrous, mocking beauty, shall a something nobler stand :— 
Shadowy, as the forms upspringing ‘neath some dread magician’s wand. 


Then upon that lofty forehead, Oare’s rnde fingers had not wrought,— 
Not as yet his iron sternness had those proud, dark features caught ;— 
Dreaming boy was he’ who stood there, rapt in deep and silent thought.— 


“ Nay—what think’st thou?” said the master, ‘“‘ seems it not almost divine ?”’ 
In his eye the glow of genius seemed with clearer light to shine,— 
As he answered, “ Only one thing does it lack,—this work of thine.” 





did it become to establish its influence peaceably and permanently over that Europe which it had conquered. 
For, thanked be Providence and civilization, there are no rights which have been so modified and curtailed 
as those of conquest. Of old the victor might make of the vanquished his slave, and partition his territory to 
new holders. But the days of exterminating a people, of enslaving or dispossessing them, are past. e 
race and the soil remain, and the victors must devise some means of satisfying the wants, and even the 
tee of the vanquished ; for the rule of brute intimidation is far too ineffectual and costly. Had the French 

olution achieved wide conquest, however turbulent and irregular its rule, in foreign countries, it would 
at least have found friends amongst the classes it emancipated, and by degrees it would have succeeded in 
the formation of allied Sta republics like itself. But a military chief and an embryo emperor, command- 
ing the French soldiers, and through them master of the State, saw or would see nothing in other nations 
but monarch like himself. With these alone he would negotiate—these alone conciliate or court. Napoleon, 
from character as well as position, was fitted to enact this part of the mere crowned head. His early ex- 
perience made him acquainted with all that was abhorrent and impuissant in Democracy. He thus learnt 
to ignore the existence of a people altogether. His political optics were so formed as exclusively to discern 
ss — piled. and armies. He neither knew what the word people meant, nor the worth nor the power 
wi t 
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“One thing lacks it!” —did not matchless stand that form of youthfal grace? 
Could more firm and high endeavor leave round lips of marble trace ? 
Could more pure and saint-like passion light that pale and upturned face !— 


Ne’er a fault could he discover there, to mar its perfect claim, 
Though anew he searched and pondered often as again there came,— 
Grown each year a heavier burden, tales of Buonarotti’s fame. 


And, in sooth, a heavy burden it had grown to be that day, 
When he knelt beside the pallet where the pe old sculptor lay— 


Waiting patiently the moment death shoul 


bear his soul away. 


Patient——yet, within his spirit seemed some vexing thought to bide, 
For amid his dying murmurs,—“* What lacks it?” faint he sighed, 
“Only speech!” said Buonarotti—With a smile the old man died. 


“Only speech!” O mighty spirit! who through time didst nobly send, 
Thoughts whose grandeur lower natures rather guess than comprehend,— 
With what earthly mould or being e’er may perfect utterance blend ! 


All our loftiest thoughts and visions seem, for want of language, lost ;— 
Longingly we read the story of the tongues of flame which crossed, 
Lips of fervid Gallileans on the day of Pentecost. 


All the Holy Spirit tells ws we may never hope tv teaeh,— 
Little of the heart’s affection lips or eyes can ever reach ;— 
More than Donatello’s statue do our stammering tongues need speech. 





PROFESSOR PHANTILLO. 


CHAPTER I. 


PBOsEseCS PHANTILLO was, and I 
presume still is, an astrologer. His 
advertisements, which ornamented the 
newspapers @ year ago, told the public 
in what esteem he was held by the kings 
and potentates of the old world, who 
consulted him on all important occasions 
with astonishing success. Why this 
favorite of royalty should wish to estab- 
lish himself in the shire-town of Bear- 
brook in New England—or why his 
august disciples should suffer him to 
come, if he did—were questions to 
which the advertisements aforemen- 
tioned afforded no response. 

The particular service rendered by 
this illustrious stranger to my uncle, 
Major Wherrey, being rather pateraal 
than astrological in its character, need be 
preceded : no inquiry concerning the 
claims of that occult science which yet 
finds many dupes in the midst of our 
boasted enlightenment. 

Now, my uncle, Major Wherrey, was a 


A ROMANOE OF THE WATER OUBE, 


very thin gentleman, with queer little 
eyes and still droller mouth—not at all 
like the engraving of the picture in pos- 
session of the Bearbrook igh Are Asso- 
ciation, which serves (or should serve) 
as frontispiece to the history. A con- 
stitutional shyness—or, as he chose to call 
it, an elegant fastidiousness—prevented 
my uncle from relishing the society of 
ladies; so that his forty-second birth- 
day found him in ——- and cham- 
bered in the city of New York. 

Of the particular nature of the festivi- 
ties that distinguished this annual com- 
memoration, I am unfortunately ignorant 
—never having been invited to assist 
thereat; and, as the present narrative 
has only to do with facts, I decline con- 
sulting my fancy, or even the doctrine of 
probabilities, for a sketch of the occasion. 

It is sufficient to conclude the intro- 
ductory chapter (which, in my opinion, 
should be devoted to telling the reader 
who ple are—whether they figure 
immediately or not) with a statement 
to the following effect. The morning 
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succeeding the Major’s party found him 
rostrate and h hy upon a sofa, en- 
eavoring to extract some comfort from 
the columns of a weekly journal. 

“ The very thing, by Jove!” exclaimed 
my uncle, as he an advertisement 
heated “ Granville County Water-Cure.” 

“he very thing! Till go imme- 
diately !” 


CHAPTER Il. 


A weiter who is concise and intelligi- 
ble in the first chapter, has surely earned 
the right to a little episodical description 
in the second—of which allowed title 
advantage is thus taken. 

A water-cure! Who does not remem- 
ber the mixture of surprise and incredu- 
lity, with which he first heard the name! 
What sexagenarian invalid dyes not re- 
call the glow caused by the first reading 
of Bulwer’s panegyric upon the new 
remedial nt! An unhappy man he 
was, if his literary cravings happened to 
take him to the Medical Reviews after 
having perused this delicious publication. 
In their conservative pages, he found the 
professors of the new art placed in the 
same category with the proprietors of 


sins sarsapariilas or vegetable 
pills. 
The short dream of a perfect restora- 
tion to all bodily and mental vigor—that 


fair palace of perpetual health—that the 
brilliant novelist had conjured up, was 
suddenly assailed by the harsh words 
“humbug,” “self-delusion,” “ quackery,” 
and such other vituperative missives as 
the professional batteries afforded. 

Yet, in spite of the extravagant lauda- 
tion of enthusiasts, and the vigorous 
attacks of opponents, the establishments 
for the practice of the new system have 
steadily increased among us; till the 
discovery of Preissnitz, with certain mo- 
difications, is almost universally allowed 
to be of service in many cases of chronic 
disorder. 

It is hardly just, however, to attribute 
the number and thriving condition of the 
Hydropathic institutions by which we 
are surrounded, to the wonders wrought 
by the simple agency of water. A great 
part of their success is doubtless owing 
to the love of that easy, independent 
intercourse with one another, which 
crowds Saratoga and Newport, and has 
made the “boarding-house” an Ameri- 
can institution. There is always an ex- 
cuse for passing a few weeks at a Water- 
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Cure, which must be inconveniently 
stretched to apply to Fabiari’s, or the 
Mountain House at Catskill. To the 
former we are driven, not by inclination, 
but misfortune. A gentleman’s business 
connections have no cause to complain 
—a lady’s household duties may with 
propriety be left to take care. of them- 
selves—when the great necessity of 
health demand their absence. 

There are other circumstances that 
make these establishments a favorite 
retreat for a large class of our restiess 
population. The moderate cost of such 
& sojourn in some pleasant part of the 
country, in comparison with a visit to 
the Lukes or Niagara—the complete ab- 
solution from the daily penance of dress- 
ing—and, above all, the perfect equality 
in the state and position of each occu- 
pant—are, to the great mass of migratory 
citizens, very positive advantages. 

“Why, the fact is,” says young Wil- 
kinson (he who lost so heavily a few 
years ago, by the failure of a noted firm 
in this city), “the fact is, that at New- 
port, where I formerly passed the sea- 
son, I should now be positively nobody! 
There are plenty of fellows whose kids 
and broadcloth, not to speak of turn- 
outs, it would be impossible for me to 
equal, whereas, by going through the 
water cure, I can flourish and flirt in 
dressing-gown and slippers, and get up 
quite as | sapeapse an understanding with 
a dainsel in a calico morning-gown, with 
hair damp and dishevelled by frequent 
ablutions, as if we were mutually booted 
and laced to the most orthodox pattern.” 

The recent visit of my uncle to one of 
the most famous of these establishments, 
has given me a particularity of infurma- 
tion concerning the details of water- 
cure life, that, under other cireumstances 
could only be attained by a personal 
residence. It has always been the habit 
of Major Wherrey to keep a daily diary 
to the end, that should he by some un- 
forseen event blaze into notoriety, there 
may not be wanting the materials for a 
biography sufficiently copivus to satisfy 
his warmest admirer. A great amount 
of blotted manuscript was recently pre- 
sented me by the good gentleman, ac- 
companied by the same friendly permis- 
sion with which people who have been 
restored to health by some elixir or 
cordial, conclude their certificates— 
namely, that they might be put to any 
use likely to benefit the proprietor. 

From these inky fountains, the stream 
of this narrative derives its source— 
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some tributaries may help to increase its 
body—but the main supplies I here open- 
ly acknowledge. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FAVORABLE first impression is of ac- 
knowledged importance in reconciling us 
to places or people. 

In our younger days we may, indeed, 
recover from the shock of seeing a fine 
view in a thunder storm, or of failing 
to recognize some shabby little gentle- 
man as the favorite poet, whose intel- 
lectual visage had beamed at us from 
the first page of his published produc- 
tions. But in mature life, the loss 
of impulse is supplied by the compara- 
tive duration of the feeling excited; and 
it must be regarded as a happy circum- 
stance when a middle-aged bachelor, an 
imaginary or real invalid, on arriving at 
the place where he has determined to 
make a considerable stay, discovers that 
matters are reasonably to his liking. 

Such a satisfaction did my unele ex- 
perience on reaching the Granville 
County Water-Oure. The house, to be 
sure, had rather a patched effect, for 
nearly every water-cure was originally 
designed for something else, and had 
been through various processes of en- 
largement and adaptation. But the 
inside seemed quiet and cheerful, and 
looked remarkably wnlike a hotel. The 
existence of any peculiar aquatic privi- 
leges would never have been suspected 
by a transient visitor ; for baths of every 
description were banished to the cellar, 
where they kept company with an im- 
mense tank, whose calm: dark surface 
was strongly suggestive of mosquitoes. 

Whether these annoying insects were 
actually generated in this lower region 
could never be fully determined; but 
that they appeared up stairs in goodly 
numbers, is a fact concerning which my 
uncle is peculiarly positive. 

The chambers were small and low, 
as they must necessarily be where many 
are to be accommodated—but the archi- 
tect, with the view of providing a suffi- 
ciency of oxygen, as well as mitigating 
the evils of solitude, placed ventilators 
over all the doors, by which means my 
kinsman was kept pleasantly informed 
of the affairs of his neighbors, and lis- 
tened to many profitable strictures upon 
himself. 

It is not until the first breakfast that 
the stranger sees the full corps of pa- 


tients among whom he is to take his 
place. Then, they all enter fresh and 
rosy from af early walk, where has been 
dispersed that silent misanthropy which 
usually characterizes the first hour after 
rising. 

There is certainly -a republican mix- 
ture of the different varieties of the 
human race. The pale and the florid, 
the fastidious and the gossiping, the 
judge, the colonel, and the author, all 
mingle together as the black and white 
spirits are instructed to do about the 
witches’ cauldron. Among the ladies the 
variety is no less striking. First, there 
is the pleasant, chatty little person, 
whose toilet, manners, and conversation, 
may be described by the newspaper 
phrase “very neat.” Opposite are se- 
veral damsels of the intensely natural and 
unaffected school. These are the young 
ladies who are afraid of nobody, despise 
all sentiment, and can talk about fast 
horses and fancy drinks. Next, come 
some representatives of a different order, 
who manage to smile a little, occasion- 
ally screw up their courage sufficiently 
to ask for the butter, and secretly envy 
the ease and volubility of their neighbors, 
Besides these, there is a dowager, who 
sparkles with breast-pins and showy 
rings, and a young lady or two, who, not 
being patients, and consequently aliowed 
to rise when they please, s to their 
places with that guilty look that the con- 
sciousness of having overslept oneself in- 
variably occasions, 

The breakfast itself is always plain, 
though exceedingly good; yet my uncle 
sees fit to express his private distaste 
for a dark, husky mixture, which might 
pass for the species of provender so 
which the prodigal son was tempted to 
regale in the hour of necessity, and 
which is handed about ufider the name 
of “cracked wheat.” 

From the memoranda made during 
the first few days of his sojourn, it is 
conjectured that my uncle’s visit began 
in a manner by no means disagreeable. 
The day was spent in bathing and walk- 
ing; and, antil the walkers and bathers 
had narrated the principal events in their 
past lives, and told when they had come, 
and how long they meant to stay—there 
seems to have been little lack of diver- 
sion. 

The end of the week, however, 
brought with it the time that must come 
souner or later, when our companions 
began to repeat the same observations 
in the same way, and we feel that con- 
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sciousness of having seen to the bottom 
of one another’s minds, which Goldsmith 

as &@ good reason for admiting new 
members to the Literary Olub. 

The “new members” in the present 
instance were not attainable—either the 
proper season had not arrived, or the 
advertisements and billiard tables of 
rival establishments succeeded in attract- 
ing thecrowd. The daily routine seemed 
to drag a little heavily, except when en- 
livened by some expedition, which, out 
of the many talked about, happened 
actually to take place. 

Of this description of entertainment 
the grand ascent of Squaticub Hill alone 
deserves a notice. 

A barouche, accompanied by several 
buggies, contained the pleasure-seekers. 
One of these latter vehicles, and a very 
talkative young lady (who to prevent 
anything like embarrassment, at once in- 
formed her companion that she never 
intended to be married), were bestowed 
upon my uncle. The prospect from 
various parts of the road was said to be 
remarkably fine, and was, perhaps, en- 
joyed by the proprietor of the fast 
horse; but the less favored individuals 
who were enveloped in the dust occa- 
sioned by the performance of this favorite 
animal, were obliged to rely on their 
imaginations for its various beauties. 
The fair friend who took charge of 
Major Wherrey, was by no meaiis of a 
careful or timorous disposition, and in- 
sisted upon hurrying on at the greatest 
speed, in a fruitless endeavor to obtain 
the lead. The result was, that, when at 
last the summit of the hill was attained, 
my uncle’s eyes were full of very fine 
gravel, and his black broadcloth suit 
turned to that peppered-salt color, 
which the tailors assure us makes up 
into “neat business-coats.” Nor did 
the hue seem particularly inappropriate 
to the party ;—whose general appearance 
was more suggestive of “ business ” than 
anything else—for how could it be su 

that pleasure would induce people 
to climb a high hill, to sit in the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, for the purpose of 
drinking wretched lemonade, and looking 
at nothing in particular. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Proresson PHantiL.o, having recently arrived 
from Germany, where he was constantly consulted 
by the principal crowned heads of Europe, gives the 
most satisfactory advice in all matters connected 
with Love, Courtship or Marriage. For the sum of 
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two dollars (post-paid, and addressed to Bearbrook, 
Mass.), he covenants to teach any lady or gentle- 
man the art of being irresistibly fascinating ; and, 
for an adequate fee, will insure partners to the most 
fastidious. 

“ iseoptf.” 

There! I have got to the Professor 
at last—and he appears soon enough too 
—for with what propriety can the prin- 
cipal character of the drama come on in 
the first scene. 

Is not Hamlet all the more interesting 
for the suspense in which he keeps the 
audience before he opens his lips; and 
do we not improve Richard by playing 
that everlasting scene about King Henry, 
while the tyrant lingers at the first en- 
trance ? 

“TInsures partners to the most fas- 
tidious, and teaches the art of being irre- 
sistibly fascinating :—There, Major!” ex- 
claimed a dark-eyed, roguish damsel, 
addressing my uncle, after the author 
before mentioned had finished reading 
the advertisement that stands at the 
head of this chapter—‘“ what a capital 
chance for some people to be sure—just 
think what fun to have everybody fall- 
ing in love with us.” 

Of course my uncle had the gallantry 
to suggest that any new acquirement 
would be quite superfluous to a lady 
whose natural graces were fully able to 
insure such a result. 

At this Miss Kate Lawton (for by 
this name is the lady distinguished in the 
diary) thought it necessary to state that 
she didn’t like flattery, and couldn’t see 
why everybody so mistook her character 
as to be al ways saying such sort of things ; 
adding much more to the same purport, 

r the manner in which people who 
are inordinately fond of hearing their 
own praises, ang try to persuade them- 
selves that they don’t like it. 

“Well, well,” observed Mr. Barnard, 
the reader of the advertisement, which 
he continued still to study, “I would 
give something to know what this fellow 
would say, if any one wrote to him.” 

“If somebody will write the letter for 

me, I declare I'll try,” rejoined Miss 
Kate. 
“No difficult matter that,” said the 
author; “if the doctor hadn’t forbid 
using my eyes in the evening, I’d do it 
myself; but here’s the major, who’s just 
the man; the Jetter may be written to- 
night, sent off the first thing in the 
morning, and we shall have an answer 
by Wednesday.” 

It was only much discussion and a 
considerable biological influence which 
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streamed from the eyes of Miss Lawton, 
that reconciled my uncle to the plan; 
and his assent was given in the midst of 
serious doubts concerning the propriety 
of opening a correspondence with an in- 
dividual who might make himself as 
troublesome as the German professor. 
The assent, however, being all that was 
wanted, the letter, by the joint inspira- 
tions of the trio was composed upon the 
spot and was quite a model of deceptive 
composition. 

It purported to be written by a cer- 
tain Fanny Weston, who had been ¢n- 
gaged to one Smitkinson, a clerk ina 
jeweller’s o>. This young gentleman 
(so ran the tale) had basely broken his 
engagement to contract another with 
Jane Gossifant, daughtef of old Mr. Gos- 
sifant, who lived by the church at South 
Beckford, and had a consumption and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The requisite sum was inclosed, and 
advice requested in this delicate case. 
But .an unexpected difficulty arose in 
determining the address to which the 
answer should be sent. There was a 


necessity of making use of some real 
name, for, the post-office being some 
miles off, the letters passed through the 
hands of an agent, who would obviously 
refuse any epistle bearing a name un- 


known in the establishment. The author, 
on account of his literary notoriety, de- 
clared he could not be thought of; but 
that my uncle, being nobody in particu- 
lar, could not reasonably object to hav- 
ing the letter address to his care. 

The major, although willing to assent 
to the first proposition relating to him- 
self, could not easily be convinced of the 
second. The dispute waxed warm. Mr, 
Barnard could not see the force of my 
uncle’s objections, and the dark-eyed 
young lady used those orbs to great 
effect, and only wished she could do any- 
thing to oblige anybody. The result 
might have been predicted. A post- 
script was added directing the professor 
to address, Miss F. Weston, care of Ma- 
jor Wherrey, at the —— Water Cure. 

The letter was thoroughly sealed and 
deposited in a leathern bag which car- 
ried the mail of the establishment to the 
nearest post-office ; and my uncle retired 
to bed with that dismal consciousness of 
having done something contrary to his 
best judgment, that always prevented 
the enjoyment of peaceful repose. 

During the three or four days that 
elapsed before the arrival of the letter 
containing so much valuable information, 
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a stage-load cf people were added to the 
ests. The slight scramble for seats at 
inner, that usually succeeded such ad- 
vents, generally resulted in avery. 
finding himself next to just the Poove 
whose society he would least have . 
The exception, which is of such value 
in establishing the general rule, bes oe 
this instance, in favor of my uncle, Hap- 
pening to arrive rather late, he was 
driven in like a wedge between two very 
nice young ladies, who agreeably short- 
ened the tedious entr’act between the 
meal and the dessert. 

A nice young lady! What reasonable 
sized folio could contain the different 
definitions of these simple words? If 
some had their way, the candidates for 
this honorable degree would be examined 
in polking and small talk—some would 
select such text-books as Childe Harold 
and Corinne—while “ Mrs. Farrar” and 
“Hints on Made Dishes” would be con- 
sidered by others as necessary as the 
Faculty of Harvard Oollege consider the 
grammars and readers of their own 
professors, to the proper preparation of 
a Freshman. 

As my uncle's opinion on this subject 
has the merit: of being briefly expressed, 
it shall be set down for what it is worth, 
According to this authority, the title is 
deserved by any damsel who has learnt 
the great truth that perfect simplicity is 
perfect elegance. 

The two ladies near whom my kinsman 
was placed, and with whom he appears 
to have had considerable association, 
stood this test in a manner the most sa- 
tisfactory. They were city-bred, and 
held what is called “a position in so- 
ciety”—advantages, by the way, that 
always make themselves evident in femi- 
nine deportment and finish. It is oustom- 
ary to compare (greatly to the advan- 
tage of the former) the good tempered 
country girl with the indulged and af- 
fected creatures with whom sarcastic 
writers choose to ple the drawing- 
rooms of the city. . Now, there doubtless 
are many vulgar fellow-citizens of ou 
who, having risen to sudden wealth, an 
not to, the real position of dignity and 
intelligence, do conduct themselves quite 
unworthily ; but that these gentry com- 
prise, or in any legitimate way represent, 
the best society of our eastern cities, 
my uncle has never been willing to allow. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue remarks that concluded the last 
chapter, although having no connection 
with the story, may serve to indicate 
the time supposed to elapse before the 
arrival of the professor’s answer; just 
as a drop-scene, representing a battle in 
Mexico, marks the interval between the 
acts of a Roman tragedy. 

The reader will now imagine the par- 
lor of the establishment as it appeared 
on a particularly sultry summer’s even- 
ing. The windows are all open—the 
company sufficiently mixed for every- 
body to serve as a restraint upon some- 
body else, and the Dorr-bugs (I have no 
idea how they spell their name) wreck- 
ing themselves against the ceiling, and 
thence tumbling upon the heads beneath, 
until you could not help sympathizing 
with the Reverend Homer Wilbur (in re- 
lation to a similar nuisance) in the doubt 
whether Noah could be justified in pre- 
serving this species of insect. 

A piano that was in the room, and a 
most obliging lady to officiate thereat, re- 
deemed parts of the evening; but the 
event that waked up everybody was the 
entrance of Kate Lawton with a letter 
from Professor Phantillo. 

It was read aloud at the request of 
many voices; but the contents were 
vague and unsatisfactory. There was 
something concerning the position and 
influence of the planets (which it seems 
were averse to any interposition just then 
—though holding out good hopes for the 
future), a little concerning the mysteries 
of love and courtship in general—and a 
great deal about a future remittance of 
money. The interest of the communi- 
cation, however, was reserved for the 
postscript, which ran as follows :— 

“JT desire some information concern- 
ing this Major Wherrey, to whose care 
this letter is to be addressed. I discern 
that. your fate is strangely connected 
with his. I shall be glad to learn the 
amount of his property; also, whether 
he is disposed to believe in the science 
which I profess. Not a word to him of 
these inquiries; but answer me discreetly 
and secretly and I will help you, to a for- 
tune beyond your proudest hopes.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mr. Dernwa. 
“the professor is completely taken in; 
he evidently thinks that he has fallen 
upon a vein of metal that will pay the 
working. Don’t you see, Major, he 
means to inform himself about your pro- 
perty, habits, &c., and then come down 
on you in some dextrous manner for a 
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remittance. Well, this is good! I’d no 
idea we should have such success!” 

“ Success!” exclaimed my uncle, start- 
ing from his seat; “yes! it’s fine fun for 
you—but consider the fellow knows my 
real name—he will be angry enough 
when he discovers the hoax, and in some 
way or other will make me pay for it.” 
And a dismal diorama, representing re- 
spectable elderly gentlemen who had un- 
wittingly fallen into the power of some 
character whom they were obliged to 
furnish with pocket-money forever after, 
utrolled itself before the mental vision 
of my relative. 

To be sure, Major Wherrey was unable 
to recollect that he had embezzled at the 
bank, or ever entertained a passion for 
his cook; but his faith was strong in 
the ability of his scientific friend to dis- 
cover some point upon which to rest the 
lever of persecution, should he be so 
disposed. Such dismal forebodings were 
not shared by Miss Kate Lawton, who 
declared the letter quite worth the two 
dollars it had cost, and was particularly 
diverted with the connection discovered 
between her destiny, and anybody then 
at the water-cure. 

Much more was said or sung (the lat- 
ter by the lady at the piano) during the 
evening; all which, I would set down, 
if I “naturally ran to conversation.” 
But, not having the talent of Miss Bur- 
ney for this, as well as one or two other 
things, I think it best to keep up the 
sober jog of narration. And here let 
me avow, what I have no doubt the 
reader has suspected all along, that the 
title of this paper, ‘‘a romance,” is alto- 
gether a misnomer. Yet, when I in- 
scribed that taking substantive at the 
head of my first chapter, 1 had no idea 
of asking a hearing under false preten- 
ces. The note-books, which were men- 
tioned as being in my possession, and the 
singular sequel to the adventures they 
contain, seemed to me materials from 
which an elegant structure of fiction 
might be reared, and I had actually the 
temerity to draw a sketch for the ground 
floor. But the strong solution of fact 
with which ve mind was filled, would 

recipitate itself upon the paper, till at 


t the proposed embellishments of 
fancy were thrown aside, and I became 
achronicler of real experience, almost 
against my will. 

Well! my uncle passed a hot, uncom- 


fortable night. Hot!—yes; it was hot 
indeed. You could almost cut the calo- 
ric with a knife. Everybody pretended 
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to go to bed, but speedily rose, and 
stumbled about the entries all night. 
Muttered execrations, combined with the 
notes of a distant musical box, streamed 
through the ventilator, and pervaded 
my uncle’s apartment, while “ friends in 
boots,” stalked up and down the piazza 
before the window, with the same inter- 
minable tramp. 

Sleep was impossible for the most in- 
nocent or thoughtless, during that long 
night. Every half hour, or sv, my uncle 
would go down cellar, and paddle about 
the tank; which performance served to 
impart a more’ fiery sultriness to his 
chamber, when he came out. 

But the extreme discomforture of his 
bodily state, was exceeded by the tarbu- 
lent nature of his meotal speculations. 
One may dismiss a troublesome thought, 
or suspicion, by day; but, during a sleep- 
less night, the unwelcome visitor re- 
turns, and leers upon you horribly, and 
will not be exorcised. This waking 
nightmare is far more terrible than any- 
thing dreams can furnish, and leaves us 
as weak and miserable as was Sancho 
Panza, after the visit of the Enchanted 
Moors, at the village inn. 

In short, Major Wherrey, naturally 
nervous and timid, was goaded almost to 
frenzy, at the remembrance of his own 
indiscretion. At Bearbrook, too--that 
this Professor Phantillo should live at 
Bearbrook, where my uncle’s famous 
cranberry plantation was situated, and 
where he himself resided several months 
in the year. ‘“ Good heavens!” thought 
the poor gentleman, “ what an oppor- 
tunity it gives him for raking together 
all sorts of scandal—for setting my neigh- 
bors against me—and, perhaps, getting 
up some curious chemical blight for the 
cranberries.” 

Two letters, that were brought to my 
uncle’s room the next morning, served 
to plunge him into still deeper perplexity. 
The first was written on odd-looking 
paper, was post-marked from Bearbrook, 
bore a strictly non-committal seal, and 
turned. out to be from Professor Phan- 
tillo himself. It was filled with dark 
hints about secret information the pro- 
fessor had received, which obliged him 
to suppose that Major Wherrey had tam- 
pered with the affections of a certain 
Miss Fanny Weston, and stated that un- 
less the sum of twenty dollars was re- 
ceived by the next post, he should feel 
it his duty to publish his suspicions in 
the Bearbrook Gazette. 

The other epistle was from a nameless 
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gentleman, connected with the New 
York press, who politely forwarded a 
copy of an article that was to appear in 
the Criminal Investigator of the next 
week. 

Poor Major Wherrey was nearly be- 
side himself, at this palpable conspiracy. 
He drove to the next town to consult a 
lawyer; and came back again to advise 
with the doctor. He bewailed his fate 
with no gentle expletives touching him- 
self, the professor, Miss Lawton, Mr. 
Barnard, and the New York reporter. 
Finally, his trunks were ordered, and:-he 
determined to fly from his tormentors. 

There was no stage, however, before 
afternoon, and six or eight hours must 
be endured before any one could leave 
the place. The obliging young lady 
played the wedding march upon the 
piano; but music had no charm to soothe 
the troubles of my uncle, In a fit of 
impatient desperation, Major Wherrey 
seized a book from the centre-table of 
the ‘ boarders’ parlor”—where the usual 
number were collected, to stare at each 
other, and wish away the morhing—and 
hastily turned over its leaves. It had 
the popular alliterative title, and, of 
course, had sold to an almost mythical 
number of copies—at least, so said the 
publishers. 

“ Harpoons and Hautboys, from Hat- 
ty’s Haversack,” repeated my uncle, as 
he glanced over the title-page, and then 
with a start of recognition— Miss Kate 
Lawton, from her friend, T. Barnard.” 
The start was occasioned by a remarka- 
ble resemblance that Major Wherrey 
detected between the chirography of 
these latter words, and that of Professor 
Phantillo; nor was his astonishment 
lessened, when he observed, in the hand- 
writing of the New York reporter, near 
the bottom of the page, this expressive 
criticism—“ a book just such as I like. 
—K. L.” 

Of course, my uncle’s understanding 
received a sudden illumination from this 
accilental discovery. Relieved from his 
apprehensions so unexpectedly, his first 
impulse was to embrace his persecutors, 
as if they had done him some distin- 
guished favor; then came the revulsion 
of feeling, and the mortification of hav- 
ing been successfully hoaxed—than 
which there are few things harder to 
bear with equanimity. 

He was, nevertheless, reminded by the 
lady and gentleman who had amused 
themselves at his expense, of an opinion 
he had himself expressed upon the 
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allowability of a practical joke, when 
there was positively no other way of 
getting rid of time—and the contempt 
with which he had dared anybody to 
take him in—if they could. 

As this reminiscence served to check 
the bitter complaints of which the 
major was about to deliver himself, he 
summoned sufficient discretion “to 
smooth his cheek to smiles,” and pre- 
tend to laugh at his own misfortune. 

At any rate, his equanimity was com- 
poy restored, when some whisky, 
emons, and sugar, smuggled from the 
neighboring village, were mingled with 
the water supplied so lavishly by the 
institution, and, the door being locked, 
he sat with Mr. Barnard enjoying the 
same after dinner. 

“ Well, sir,” said my uncle, after the 
professor’s epistles had been duly dis- 
cussed, “so you sent the letters to Bear- 
brook to be post-marked; and all that 
stuff about my fate being united with 
that of Miss Kate Lawton, and the 
havoc I had made with her affections, 
was written by you!” 

“ Written by me—yes”— replied Mr. 
Barnard, “ but dictated by herself.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


And now we have come to the last 
chapter, which, according to all rules 
and precedents, should contain a wed- 
ding, or, at the very least, an engage- 
ment. I have something of the kind to 
put into it, you may be sure, though it 
may not prove of the most legitimate 
description. 

In fact, had I persevered in my first 
idea, and made a romance out of this 
matter, I should have bestowed the hand 
of Miss Kate Lawton upon Signor K win- 
sidi, the gentleman from Norway, or 
Sir Harold Skiff, the English baronet; 
both of whom, as I learn from my uncle’s 
diary, were sojourners at the establish- 
ment during his visit, and appear to 
have been of person and years suitable 
for the manufacture of a hero. 

But, as I have determined to adhere 
to the real facts in the case, and tell, not 
what Miss Kate could, would, or should 
have done, but, what she actually did 
do—I am compelled to declare that she 
is at present my aunt. 

To make a lively young creature of 
three-and-twenty marry a somewhat in- 
firm gentleman of forty-two, even if he 
did have a fine house in the country, and 
could keep his carriage in town, would, 
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I admit, in any work of fiction be utterly 
unnatural and preposterous. I can only 
urge, in palliation of sv original a finale, 
the excuse Ben Jonson once advanced 
for dispensing with the graces of rhyme 
—that the fact stated happens to be true. 

Of course I was astonished at the én- 
gagement, and suspected the parties im- 
mediately concerned must have been still 
more so. Yet, it is not difficult to see 
how it happened. My uncle had never 
seen so much of any lady before, and no 
lady had ever seemed so disposed to see 
a great deal of him. But, after all, it is 
likely enough that the whole affair was 
determined upon and arranged soon after 
Major Wherrey’s arrival. ‘Here is a 
| co» ie mtleman, of handsome 

ortune, who only wants a little encou- 
ragement, to take a wife to assist him in 
spending it—and if so, why should not I 
as well as any one else profit by the cir- 
cumstance?” Mind,—I don’t say that 
Miss Kate said or thought anything of . 
the kind; I only decline to peril the per- 
fect authenticity of this history by declar- 
ing that she did not. 
ut however it came about, I am heart- 
ily glad that it did come about somehow 
—for a happier match was never lighted 
amid such watery surroundings. Happy! 
es, you would have thought so, had you 
n at Bearbrook last winter during the 
session of the Court. Why, that great 
house was full of company, and Major 
Wherrey, all smiles, was going about 
from one guest to another, expatiating 
upon the excellence of his wife and his 
crapberries, and entreating us all to 
make ourselves perfectly at home—for 
which every one thanked him sincerely, 
and declared they would. 

And, what is more, I believe we did it 
too—only that nobody's real home could 
have been half so amusing. You should 
have seen our Bearbrook theatricals— 
not the performance of Love’s Sacri- 
fice: that to be sure was a failure—but 
those two farces in which Aunt Cathe- 
rine played the chambermaid, and had 
fifteen bouquets thrown upon her by the 
delighted audience. And then that good 
romping country ball when the youn 
lady who “never meant to marry” found 
herself engaged to Sir Harold Skiff; and 
Mr. Barnard sang that capital song after 
supper, and even Kwinsidi, the impertur- 
bable Norwegian, was stimulated into 
something like life. But, as the reader 
did not see all this (that is supposing he 
was not of the party), I can only wish 
him better luck another timo, and not 
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try to anticipate his pleasure by imper- 
fect reminiscences. 

In conclusion, then—but, stop :—be- 
fore concluding, I wish to say a word to 
Mr. Frank Osborne, whose history of 
“ Wensley” I have just read with almost 
unmingled satisfaction. 

There exists in that work a 
highly commendatory of the “institution 
of cousins,” and, by implication, rather 
severe upon those who are slow to ap- 
preciate the advantages of this blessed 
relationship; but, Mr. Osborne, had you 
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hada young and pretty kinswoman, to 
whose luxurious mansion you were al- 
ways welcomed, whom you could drive, 
and read to, and take to the theatre, 
without the confounded report of an en- 

gement, and the shrugs and frowns of 

thers and brothers—had you found 
such a@ treasure at Wensley, should we 
not have read :— 

“Qousins may be very well for those 
who can get nothing better; but,—there 
18 virtue in an Aunt. 
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fg title of this recently issued work 
is a text a- 3 alike to a discus- 
sion of the life and fortunes of a great 
poet, and of a great poem. We desire 
to speak of both; but what we have to 
say must be briefly said, and we shall 
endeavor to concentrate our critical illu- 
mination upon a few topics suggested by 
Dr. Hart’s volume, rather than to diffuse 
it over the whole ground. Let us begin 
by recapitulating the prominent incidents 
of the poet’s life. 

In London, just about three hundred 
and one years ago, was born Edmund 
Spenser. At that time the future Queen 
Elizabeth was twenty years of age. Five 
years afterwards she succeeded to the 
English crown. Raleigh—Spenser— 
Sidney—friends so congenial, and men 
so eminent in those “ spacious times of 
great Elizabeth,” were singularly cotem- 
poraneous in their origin. Raleigh was 
born in 1552, Spenser in 58, and Sidney 
in 54, 

At sixteen, Spenser entered one of 
the colleges at Cambridge as a charity 
scholar. There, during his seven years 
of study, he became intimate with 
one Gabriel Harvey, a singular man, 
whose eccentricities attracted the out- 
rageous ridicule of Thomas Nash; a 
student of the same university, and 
one of the liveliest satirists of the 
time. Harvey was not only learned, 
but fond of displaying his acquirements, 
full of conceit, singular in his manners 
and dress, and especially oracular on 
matters of astrology. But Harvey, for 
all his whimsicalities, became a warm 
and active friend of Spenser, and ma- 


ag assisted his promotion in after 
ife. 

Spenser left Oambridge at twenty- 
three, and resided about two years at 
some unascertained place in the north of 
England. There he fall in love with a 
wayward “ Rosalind,” who liked and 
loathed him, and finally rejected his suit. 
However harrowing such an accident 
_ _ been to one of Ave a, ot 
the gentle race of poets, it has been e 
prt consent of mankind dedlared 
essential to the discipline of all poets, 
inasmuch as nothing less grievous is 
supposed to induce that desperate gtate of 
mind in which successful poets aré popu- 
larly believed to write successful pootiy. 
The literary results of the affliction, in 
Spenser’s case, were not long afterwards 
before the world. But passing by his 
poetry for the present, let us first deal 
with his biography as a man. 

Harvey, assisted doubtless by the 
unfortunate love affair, enticed his friend 
from his seclusion, and introduced him 
to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and 
his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney—person- 
ages then high in favor with the queen 
—noble, wealthy, adorned with mani- 
fold accomplishments, after the fashion 
of gentlemen of the time, and congenial 
(especially Sidney), to the peculiar abili- 
ties of Spenser. These noblemen were 
not slow in discovering his wealth of 
mind and heart, and, from mingled 
motives of admiration and friendly affec- 
tion, gave the young poet patronage—a 
home, and to some extent employment, 
and in 1580 secured -his appointment as 
a secretary to Lord Gray, then about 
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to assume the government of Ireland. 
Thither Spenser followed his supérior, 
and there received various'minor offices 
and emoluments, and in 1586 a grant 
from the crown of 8,028 acres in the 
county of Cork, being part of the estate 
of the Earl of Desmond, forfeited by 
treason and rebellion. Sir Walter Raleigh 
had previously received nearly 12,000 
acres of the same domain; and it is 
curious that there is no record of 
acquaintance between Spenser and Ra- 
leigh until after these possessions had 
made them neighbors. The grant to 
Spenser required his residence upon his 
estate, and he took up his abode at Kil- 
colman Castle, an ancient stronghold of 
the Earls of Desmond. It was situated 
on the shore of a lake, which was sur- 
rounded by a plain, the whole being 
encircled in the distance by mountains. 
This old castle remains (or did recently 
remain), a ruin strikingly venerable and 
picturesque, and surrounded by some of 
the fairest scenery of Ireland. Here 
began the halcyon days of Spenser. He 
had seen trouble; the leisure and com- 
petence which he desired had been 
delayed by the ill-will of Cecil ‘and 
others who were rivals to his patron, 
Leicester, but now the clouds which had 
“lowr’d upon his house” seemed to be 
“in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 
At Kilcolman he lived twelve years, 
during which he married the lady whose 
graces*and virtues are so magnificently 
celebrated in his “ Epithalamium.” 

uring this period the larger portion of 
his poetry was composed. Here, too, 
he was visited by one whom he styled 
“ the Shepherd of the Ocean”—Raleigh 
—who, familiar with foreign adventure, 
brought an account of that New World, 
quite as novel, and almost as romantic 
as the continent just discovered, and in 
part explored, by Spenser in his own 
exuberant imagination. Here, too, with- 
out anachronism, we may imagine Ra- 
leigh to have initiated his friend into a 
new art and mystery, then lately im- 
ported from America by an expedition 
which he had sent thither. As they 
reclined at a window of the old castle, 
or among the alders “by the Mulla’s 
shore,” we may fancy them wrapt in 
a cloud not altogether ideal, while 
“ wound and loitered, idly free, the cur- 
rent of unguided talk.” 

But a wild storm was mustering be- 
hind the mountains that bounded the 
fair horizon of Kilcolman. It quickly 
overspread the heavens and burst. It 


made shipwreck of the fortunes of Spen- 
ser, and sent his life down amid sorrow 
and desolation to the grave. 

It is difficult to comprehend fully the 
condition of Ireland at that time ; but it 
does seem 4s if there never had been, 
from the remotest period, a nation more 
shockingly cursed with anarchy and 
misrule, than the Irish. The first au- 
thentic fragment of the history of Ire- 
land, is found in Tacitus, who mentions 
that an Irish chief, driven from his coun- 
try by civil war, came to Agricola, and 
endeavored to persuade him to invade 
Ireland, assuring him, that a single legion 
of Roman soldiers would be sufficient to 
overrun and subdue the whole island. 
This incident is a fair exponent of centu- 
ries of the succeeding history of Ireland. 
Government, so far as it existed at all, 
remained for a long period in the form 
which it always assumes among barbar- 
ous nations—that of petty independent 
tribes, between which there is no bond 
of union, ruled by chiefs who are per- 
petually at feud with each other. The 
country was successively invaded, at 
different periods, by the English, the 
Danes, and again, the English ; but these 
invasions were predatory and _ partial. 
The Celts were not subdued, nor their 
governments centralized. Neither was 
the condition of the native tribes eleva- 
ted by the infusion of new political and 
social elements. On the contrary, those 
of the invaders who remained, retro- 
graded, and assumed the manners and 
spirit of the natives. They embodied 
themselves in new clans, and by new 
feuds between themselves, and with their 
neighbors, complicated the existing an- 
archy and misery. 

The power of England, however, grad- 
ually increased and predominated in Ire- 
land, from the invasion under Henry IL., 
in 1172, until its thorough establishment 
in the time of Elizabeth. But, through- 
out all that period, Ireland may be con- 
sidered as territory partially colonized 
by English subjects, rather than as an 
integral portion of England under Eng- 
lish law. The barbarism and poverty of 
the country rendered it unprofitable to 
the English sovereigns; they had enough 
to do to handle France and their home 
affairs, and they gave themselves very 
little concern about Ireland. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, the ten- 
dency to rebellion was aggravated by 
religious dissension. The Celtic race 
continued loyal to Catholicism, which, at 
a very early period, had become the 
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religion of Ireland. The Protestant re- 
form, under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI., had been pushed with the intem- 
perate violence characteristic of the 
times; and though the Catholic rule of 
Mary allayed political disturbances for a 
while, the accession of Elizabeth opened 
afresh the old wound. Philip of Spain, 
also, exasperated by the loss of his in- 
fluence in England, and the refusal of 
Elizabeth to marry him, stimulated the 
factions in Ireland. These factions Eliz- 
abeth endeavored at one time to concili- 
ate by policy, and at another to subdue 
by arms; and she lived just long enough 
to see the latter object accomplished. 

At the date of the grant which gave 
Spenser his title to Kilcolman, one of 
these troublesome factions, headed by 
the Earl of Desmond, had lately been 
quelled. The earl himself had been put 
to death, and his domain, which was 
immense, embracing a large portion of 
the county of Munster, in the south of 
Ireland, had been vested in the Crown. 
This territory Elizabeth endeavored so 
to distribute among her English-born 
subjects as to strengthen her government 
in the rebellious district. In carrying 
out this policy, she issued grants to 
whomsoever she chose, empowering 


those parties, to buy up portions of the 
confiscated estate, on condition of actual 
settlement thereon, at the low price of 


two-pence per acre. A subsequent re- 
bellion under Tyrone and his confede- 
rates, which was quelled not long after, 
bronght half a million of acres in the 
north of Ireland into market in the same 
manner, and thus Englishmen became 
landlords of the soil of Ireland, as they 
are to this day. 

At the period to which we have 
brought the life of Spenser, his fairy 
home at Kilcolman was flourishing, like 
a vineyard of Naples, on the breast of a 
volcano, A new insurrection, kindled 
from Tyrone’s rebellion in the north, 
suddenly broke out in the south, during 
the progress of which, a lineal heir of 
the Earl of Desmond attempted to oust 
the English possessors of the estate. 
Backed by a wild mob—“ the rough rug- 
headed Kernes” of Ireland—he surprised 
Kilcolman Oastle and burnt it. Spenser 
and his wife had brief notice, and es- 
caped; but, in the confusion, an infant 
child of the poet-was left behind, and 
perished in the conflagration. Spenser 
made good his flight to England, and 
three months afterwards, January 16th, 
1599, at the age of forty-six, died in 
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London.. During those three months, 
for reasons which we can only conject- 
ure, but which it is easy to conceive, 
he had lived obscurely. Yet, at his 
death he was publicly and duly honored. 
The Earl of Essex gave him a costly 
funeral, and his remains were laid near 
those of Ohaucer, in Westminster Abbey. 

On reviewing what js left us of the 
biography of Spenser, it is not difficult 
to define a pretty satisfactory outline of 
his character asa man. In his case we 
are not much troubled by those incon- 
sistent traits which render some charac- 
ters hard to draw. It is noticeable that 
throughout his whole life, he was de- 
pendent, for worldly advancement, on 
the bountiful love and admiration of a few 
good friends—Harvey—Sidney—Leices- 
ter—and the queen. It is noticeable 
that his acquisitions of wealth and honors, 
and his poetical achievements, made him 
but few enemies; and that those who 
laid blocks in the way of his advance- 
ment at court, appear to have done so 
from partisan, and not personal, motives. 
In his day great license was allowed to 
satire, and it so happened that its keen- 
est arrows were levelled at his nearest 
friends. Harvey, especially, was a shin- 
ing mark for the crossbow of Nash, and 
was “ punched full of deadly holes ;” but 
Spenser does not seem to have made 
himself sufficiently disagreeable or ridi- 
culous to give any point to the wit of 
malice. In his own poetical attempts at 
satire, the wit is not pungent nor the 
application close—it is that diffused 
satire of classes and conditiors of men 
which does not betray the hand of “a 
special good hater.” 

To his youthful love affair he makes 
various allusions in his writings, and in 
a poem written shortly after it, treats it, 
under feigned names, at some length ; 
yet without asperity or any bitterness, 
save the bitterness of a too aspiring and 
disappointed affection, for which he 
blames no one but himself, But many 
years afterwards, we find him, on occa- 
sion of his marriage, honoring the reci- 
procated affection of his new love with 
a nuptial song, which, in exuberance of 
imagery and brilliancy of spirit, is not 
surpassed—perhaps not equalled—by 
the same number of lines anywhere else 
in all his works. 

Another illustration of his temper may 
be found in a literary affair in which he 
took part. At a certain time Sidney, 
Harvey, and Dyer, formed a project, 
which was no less than that of: ba g 
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thyme and accented rhythin from Eng- 

prosody, and substituting in their 
‘stead a species of hexameter verse. This 
audacious attempt proved—as we believe 
that all such attempts will prove—a 
failure. The Saxon mind, from what- 
éver cause we may choose to assign, 
does not, cannot, and will not move in 
such a measure. The thing has been 
recone tried, until it has become just 
a little less than certain, that the poet 
who attempts a work in English hexam- 
eters thereby foredooms his own defeat; 
and we can half forgive-the venomous- 
ness of Nash, in consideration of a sound 
remark which he made at that time, 
namely, that “the hexameter, though a 
tleman of an ancient house, was not 
ely to thrive in this clime of ours, the 
soil being too craggy to set his plough 
in.” Spenser’s private judgment does 
not appear to have approved the innova- 
tion, _ in deference to his friends, and 
“fondly overcome by Sidney’s charm,” 
he laid aside, for a time, his great work, 
“The Fairy Queen,” and wrote hexa- 
meters. 

Then, again, the friends on whom 
Spenser’s fortuie most depended, with 
whom his biographers most intimately 
‘associate him, and who, in literary tastes 
and abilities, were vongenial, were never- 
theless, in some respects, very different 
men, aud passed a very different course 
of life. Raleigh and Sidney were stir- 
ring men of the times, and the times 
offered thera abundant opportunities for 
stirring. The court was headed by a 
queen, who, while she knew how to re- 
tain her power tirmly, understood also 
every art of coquetting with it, and 
contrived to perpetuate, even to old age, 
a game highly exciting and alluring to 
whosoever of her subjects were chival- 
rous, accomplished and intriguing. Eli- 
zabeth had a shrewd eye for all that a 
woman admires ina man. Being inor- 
dinately fond of flattery, she made pre- 
ciseiy that use of her royal power in her 
court, which a belle makes of her beauty 
in a ball-room; consequently, her court 
furnished a brilliant field for the achieve- 
ments of men, who, to the graces of the 
beau, added the genius of the diplomat- 
ist. Then, too, the world abroad was 
alive with action. America, not half 
\discovered, hung like a dominion in the 
evening clouds, just sufficiently defined 
to allure adventurous spirits in quest of 
all manner of golden imaginations. Up 
the northern Atlantic came sweeping, 
in a seven-mile crescent, the Spanish 
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Armada, breathing out threatenings, and 
horribly armed with death and hell tor- 
ture. On the southern main, the Spanish 
plate fleet, bearing millions of treasure, 
and doubtfully convoyed, aomates repri- 
sals. In Ireland, rebellion and confusion 
abounded; and, on the Continent, Oa- 
tholic and Protestant had each other » | 
the throat. Of such like affairs, Raleig 
and Sidney saw much, and were a part. 
They were men of bravery and spirit, 
who craved action, and their contribu- 
tions to the literature of England were 
mostly the rainy-day labors of minds 
laid on the shelf by misfortune, and too 
restléss to remain idle. With these men, 
and in these times, Spenser’s lot was 
cast; yet the inspiration of these men 
and times he reflected and illustrated, 
not at all in his own exploits, but only in 
the adventures of elfin knights and ladies, 
the creations of his imagination. 

And now, going back to the paragraph 
where we left his remains reposing in 
Westminster Abbey, what does all that 
intervenes, in its relation to his character, 
indicate respecting him? What else can 
it indicate than that he was a man sin- 
gularly gentle, modest, loving, tractable, 
prudent, and forgiving—a man as litile 
tinctured with selfish and unkind passion 
as any man? Had he been different— 
had he possessed, in any considerable 
degree, the incompatible and uncompro- 
mising qualities of Dante, or Milton, or 
Byron, could he have gone through life 
so smoothly, and left behind him so clear 
a record? 

Yet, there are one or two accusations 
brought against him which should not be 
passed over. During the teuure- of his 
estate in Ireland, he is accused, on the 
authority of existing legal documents, 
of having attempted to add unjustly to 
his possessions. He also wrote, in 1596, 
a political treatise on the state of Ireland, 
in which he strongly advccates the ex- 
ercise of Elizabeth’s arbitrary power. 
Neither the documents nor the treatize 
referred to are within our reach, and 
how far they compromise the character 
of Spenser we cannot judge. We desire 
not to fashion an ideal character for 
him, but to ascertain the strict truth 
respecting him. Notwithstanding his fair 
fame, he might have been, in some things, 
ungentle and unjust. We know that 
very good men have done things that 
were very wrong; yet we know that 
it is unfair to judge any man by one or 
two particular instances of conduct, 
Conduct indicates character only so far 
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as it indicates that which is native and 
habitual; and character is to be justly 
drawn only by’a induction from all 
the facts that can be known about a 
man. All men who give charity are not 
equally benevolent ; nor all who commit 
murder equally depraved. ‘Neither the 
treatment which king David ‘showed to 
Uriah, nor the tears of Nero over a death 
warrant, nor tue throwing an open pen- 
knife at a friend, by Henry Martyn, can 
be accepted as deflecting the main drift 
of testimony respecting those men. But 
without basis of facts it is idle to spe- 
culate on the conduct of Spenser in 
Ireland. Let us say no more than that 
the enormity of his offences cannot, for 
obvious reasons, ‘be inferred from the 
cireumstances which attended his expul- 
sion from Kilcolman Oastle—in his posi- 
tion, an angel of light would have 

as ruthlessly expelled—and that the fact 
that his political treatise, however Ma- 
chiavelian, was not published by him- 
self, but came to light long after his 
death, gives him the benefit of a very 
important doubt. 


The work of Dr. Hart embraces a 
sketch of the life of Spenser, with notices 
of, and quotations from all his principal 


miscellaneous peoms. These matters 
occupy about one-fourth of the volume. 
The remeinder is an essay on the “ Fairy 
Queen.” This essay comprises critical 
and historical notices, and an elaborate 
re-construction of the poem, wherein the 
essayist, with the design of giving a 
view of the whole work in a small com- 
pass, hurries forward the story in his 
own words, interspersed with frequent, 
though not long, quotations from the 
poem. Many things episodical are passed 
by; but the thread of the plot is carried 
through to the end. The labor of ren- 
dering Spenser’s great work in an abbre- 
viated form is, on the whole, ably and 
faithfully accomplished; and it has ob- 
viously been a labor lightened by a devout 
love and admiration for the genius of the 
poet. Something of the design and spirit 
of the essayist may be gathered from the 
following quotation :— 

“To catch the spirit and meaning of 
the conerete and poetical symbols of the 
author; to extract from the flower of 
poesy, and present in marketable form 
the honey which it contains; to present 
to the imagination such pictures asshould 
tend to cultivate and elevate the taste, 
and enkindle in the heart.a love for the 
good, the beautiful, and the true; to 


give so much of the story as to make the 
characters and pictures intelligible to all 
classes of readers, without taking from 
the poem the zest of novelty to those 
who may have the leisure and the inclin- 
ation to read it for themselves, and with- 
out wearying those who have read it 
already; to penetrate the instructive 
mysteries of and Amoret, 
and Britomart, and Florimel; this, let it 
be said, has required something beyond 
mere verbal criticism, or bistorical and 
grammatical illustrations. It has been 
necessary rather to abstract the mind 
from the piles of erudition with which 
the subject is loaded, and to read ‘the 
m as the Christian should read his 
ible, with a tual appeal to the 
silent expositor within.” 

It is evident, on e page, that the 
taste of Dr. ——— ly congenial to 
the romantic and chi: us character of 
Spenser’s poem. One proof of this is, 
the care with which he renders, in his 
own — “ conceptions of _ poet’s 

rinci emale personages. e quote 
Sit eo find most detachable :— 
“4 Spenser excels — —_ characters. 

‘e possessed not o e genius requi- 
site for the sncecestd delihetion of oha- 
racters generally, but in a special manner 
that goodness of heart without which 
there can be no proper appreciation of 
the mystery of woman. 9% Rea 
Britomart was the only daughter of her 
father, the king of Wales. Merlin, the 
great Magician, had made for this king a 
magic mirror, in which he could seé ‘both 
the distant and the future. No foe could 
ever attack his kingdom unawares, be- 
cause the king always saw them in his 
mirror long ere they approached the 
border. Britomart had been a sort of 
‘Di Vernon’ in her time, and had given 
Dan Cupid bold defiance. But happening 
to stroll one day into her father’s closet, 
she took it into her head to look into 
this wondrous mirror, which could bring 
into the field of vision whatever scene 
the wishes, interests, or circumstances, 
of the beholder might happen to suggest. 
It is difficult to analyze the subtle 
essences which compose a young maiden’s 
heart. Whether Britomart was governed 
by anything more than mere idle curio- 
sity it is impossible to say. The idea of 
a husband surely had never yet occupied 
her thoughts. But yet as she gazed in 
the mirror there came before her, in the 
distance, the vision of a knight, of whom 
an elaborate description is given. It 
was the portrait of one whom she had 





never seen. Upon his shield was the 
name ArtEcaL. That was all she knew 
or could learn of him. 


Thenceforth the feather in her lofty crest, 
*Ruffed of Love, ’gan slowly to avale ; 
And her proud portance and her princely gest, 
With which she erst triumphéd, now did quail: 
Sad, solemn, sour, and full of fancies frail 
She waxed: yet wist she neither how nor why; 
She wist not, silly maid, what she did ail, 
Yet wist she was not well at ease, perdy; 

Yet thought it was not love, but some melancholy. 


Henceforth the quiet of her breast is 
cisturbed. She is in love with a mere 
shadow. But shadow implies substance, 
and the shadow of Artegal, seen in the 
mirror, has its representative in a real 
Artegal somewhere in or out of fairy- 
land. At last under the advice of Mer- 
lin, whose cave she visits, she resolves 
to go forth equipped as a knight, in 
quest of the unknown and noble stranger 
whom she had seen in the mirror.” 

The next is a different character, and 
more studied in the delineation—Bzt- 
PH@BE—a woman “having all the grace 
and delicacy of her sex, without its de- 
ne ag like Britomart, unloving, 

use she has not seen the right one, 
or not appearing to others to love be- 
cause she successfully conceals her feel- 
ings—but one who can pity the mis- 
fortunes, or admire the noble qualities, 
of a man as she would those of a woman; 
who does not love, because in the com- 
position of her heart there is no mixture 
of that subtle element on which love 
feeds; whose want of love is not want 
of feeling, nor the result of disappoint- 
ment, much less of chagrin; who can 
sympathize with the pains, and alleviate 
the distresses, of a wounded squire, as 
she would those of a younger brother ; 
in whose bosom there is no latent urde- 
veloped want; to whose eyes the magic 
mirror of Merlin would reveal only a 
group of sisterly nymphs, or a medicinal 
herb, or a wounded deer ; in whose ten- 
der and graceful stalk (to vary = once 
more the expression) neither the germ 
has been retarded by late spring, nor the 
bud blasted by untimely frost, nor the 
flower already faded and fallen, but its 
sap, by native constitution, contains only 
that element which produces branches 
and leaves—a plant flowerless, indeed, 
but graceful, unchanging, perennial, 
green. Belphosbe is not a perfect wo- 
man. Her imperfection, however, is of 
a kind which makes her more admirable, 
though less interesting. In proportion 
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one is less womanly she is more an- 
ic. 

: aaa me character -< Belpheebe in 
the poem, Spenser compliments Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Here is Amoret :—“ By the Amoret 
of Spenser, we are to understand one 
whose perfections and imperfections are 
the counterpart of her sister’s [Bel- 
pheebe’s] ; who is both less angelic and 
more womanly; who is made to love 
and to be loved; who finds not only her 
happiness, but her honor and her protec- 
tion, in a feeling of dependence upon 
another; * * * Amoret is a being 
too earnest to be coy, too confiding to 
be jealous. She bestows her love not as 
a boon to another, but as a necessary 
gratification to herself. Her love is 
twice blessed. It blesseth her that gives, 
and him that takes. Her repose is not 
inward and within herself, but outward 
upon another. She experiences a high 
gratification in knowing that she is loved, 
but a still higher one in loving.” 

Frormet:—“ Her name (meaning 
Jlowers and honey) indicates truly that 
union of sweetness and delicacy which 
resides in her person. It breathes of the 
freshness at once of Flora and Sylva, 
and those unstudied graces which spring 
from nature, rather than those which 
result from cultivated and artificial life.” 

Miraset :— What Spenser meant by 
Mirabel, perhaps it might not be courte- 
ous to say. Perhaps, also, it is not ne- 
cessary. * * * It is, I believe, not 
uncommon for the woman that trifles, to 
be trifled with just about the time that 
she begins to be serious. * * * 


In prime of youthful years, when first the flower 

Of beauty gan to bud, and bloom delight; 

And nature me endued with plenteous dower 

Of all her gifts, that pleased each living sight: 

I was beloved by many a gentle Knight, 

And sued and sought with all the service due ; 

Full many a one for me deep groaned and sigh’t, 

And to the door of death for sorrow drew, 
Complaining out on me, that would not on them rue. 


But let them love that list, or live or die ; 

Me list not die for any lover's dole : 

Ne list me leave my lovéd liberty 

To pity him that list to play the fool : 

To love myself I learnéd had in school. 

Thus I tridmphed long in lover’s pain, 

And sitting careless on the scorner’s stool, 

Did laugh at these that did lament and plain: 
But all is now repaid with interest again. 


Mirabel’s character sticks right out. 
But here is Rapreunn, still more strong- 
minded :— ‘ 
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The cause, they say, of this her cruel hate, 
Is for the sake of Bellodant the bold, 
To whom she bore most fervent love of late. 
And wooéd him by all the ways she could : 
But when she saw at last that he ne would, 
For ought or nought, be won unto her will, 
She turned her love to hatred manifold, 
And for his sake vowed to do all the ill 
Which she could do to Knights ; which now she doth 
fulfil, 


Prince Arthur, in his knightly wan- 
derings, comes toa halt before the castle- 
gate of a most rancorous and atrocious- 
minded *‘Soudan ;” and sends in a chal- 
lenge to the venomous Pagan to come 
out and fight him. 


Wherewith the Soudan, all with fury fraught, 
Swearing and banning most blasphémously, 

* Commanded straight his armor to be brought: 
And mounting straight upon a chariot high, 
(With iron wheels and hooks armed dreadfully, 
And drawn of cruel steeds which he had fed 
With flesh of men, whom through fell tyranny 
He slaughtered had, and ere they were half dead, 

Their bodies to his beasts for provender had spread.) 


So forth he came all in a coat of plate 
Burnished with bloody rust, whiles on the green 
The Briton Prince him ready did await 

In glistering arms right goodly well beseen— 


In the Soudan, Spenser typifies Philip 
of Spain, and his chariot is the Spanish 
Armada. The Soudan attacks and 
wounds Prince Arthur with missiles, but 
the prince, mounted on horseback, finds 
his adversary inaccessible, in his scythe- 
armed chariot, to spear or sword. His 
horse too shies, and he is completely 
foiled. But he carries an cathenion 
shield, which, ordinarily he keeps cov- 
ered with a case of cloth — 


At last, from his victorious shield he drew 
The veil which did his [its] powerful light tm- 


peach ; 
And coming full before his [the Soudan’s] horses’ 
view, 
As they upon him pressed, it, plain, to them did 
_ shew. 


Like lightning flash that hath the gazer burned, 
So did the sight thereof their sense dismay, 
That back again upon themselves they turned, 
And with their rider ran perforce away : 
Ne could the Soudan them from flying stay 
With reins or wonted rule, as well he knew: 
Nought fearéd they what he could do or say, 
But th’ only fear that was before their view ; 
From which like mazéd deer dismayfully they flew. 


Fast did they fly as them their feet could bear, 
High over hills, and lowly over dales, 

As they were followed of their former fear: 
In vain the Pagan bans and swears and rails, 
And back with both his hands unto him hales 
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The resty reins, regarded now no more : 
He to them calls and speaks, yet nought avails; 
They hear him not, they have forgot his lore; 
But go which way they list; their guide they have 
forlore. 


Such was the fury of these headstrong steeds, 

Soon as the Infant’s sun-like shield they saw, 

That all obedience, both to words and deeds, 

They quite forgot, and scorned all former law: 

Through woods and rocks and mountains they 
did draw 

The iron chariot and the wheels did tear, 

And tossed the Paynim without fear or awe; 

From side to side, they tossed him here and 


there, 
Orying to them in vain that nould his crying hear. 


Yet still the Prince pursued him close behind, 

Oft making offer him to smite, but found 

No easy means according to his mind ; 

At last they have all overthrown to ground 

Quite topside turvy, and the Pagan hound 

Amongst the iron hooks and grapples keen 

Torn all to rags and rent with many a wound ; 

That no whole piece of him was to be seen, 
But scattered all about and strewed upon the green. 


This very spirited passage breathes 
the fierce delight with which the whole 
English nation regarded the overthrow 
of the Spanish Armada. It has, to our 
appreciation, a touch of the comic, which 
perhaps was not intended by “the sage 
and serious Spenser.’?’ We Americans, 
with our enlarged ideas of railroad tra- 
velling, would not call the catastrophe 
that involved the blasphemous “Soudan,” 
such a very bad smash-up—only one 
car cleaned of the trucks, and the brake- 
man killed. 

Once again we will allow Spenser to 
speak for himself, in a passage, respect- 
ing which we will say no more than 
that nothing else ever need be quoted in 
vindication of his poetical genius. Ar- 

i , an enchanter, sends an attend- 
ant Spirit to the house of Sleep to pro- 
cure for him a dream. The Spirit 


—Making speedy way through sperséd air, 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repair, 
Amid the bowels of the earth; full steep 
And low, where dawning day doth never peep, 
His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steep 
In silver dew his ever drooping head, 
Whiles sad night over him her mantle black doth 
spread : 


Whose double gates he findeth lockéd fast ; 

The one fair framed of burnished ivory, 

The other ali with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogs before them far do lie, 

Watching to banish care, their enemy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleep. 

By them the Sprite doth pass in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownéd deep 
In drowsy fit he finds ; of nothing he takes keep, 
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And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling stream from high rock tambling 
down, 

And ever drizzling rain upon the left, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the 
sound 

Of swarming bees did cast him in a swown. 

No other »:ise, nor people’s troubled cries, 

As still are wont t’annoy the walléd town, 

Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lies 

Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies. 


There are doubtless many before 
whose eyes this article will come, who 
know little or nothing about the “ Fairy 
Queen.” Let us therefore, before we 
— the poem, sketch, briefly, the plan 
of it :— 

Spenser laid out his work in twelve 
Books, six only of which he lived to 
complete. Each of these books is occu- 

ied with the adventures of a particular 
ight, who goes forth as the champion 

of a particular virtue; and the accessory 
personages who appear, illustrate, in 
their characters and conduct, the virtue 
(or its opposites) treated of in the book 
in which they appear. Each of the 
ehampion Knights figures prominently 


in a book by himself, and then goes off 


the stage, or appears afterwards as an 
accessory character. 

This explanation does not make mani- 
fest the connection between the books, nor 
the pertinence of the title to the whole. 
Bat Spenser did not finish his design. 
He completed six books, only, and it was 
not until the twelfth that he proposed 
to give his readers a view of his whole 
= This appears from a letter which 

e wrote to Raieigh, wherein he says:— 
“ The beginning, y lhe of my history, 
if it were to be told by an historiogra- 
pher, should be the twelfth book, which 
is the last; where I devise that the 
Fairy Queen kept her annual feast twelve 
days, upon which several days the occa- 
sion of the twelve several adventures 
happened”—not the adventures them- 
selves, but the “occasion” or cause of 
them—for these several Knights or 
champions who go through these adven- 
tures, are subjects of the Fairy Queen 
sent out by her on “occasion,” and are 
abroad occupied for various periods. 

The ingenuity of Spenser enabled him 
to make these pattern Knights not only 
illustrate the several virtues of Holiness, 
Temperance, Chastity, Justice, &c. but 
to typify actual personages. In the 
course of the poem we find that the Fairy 
Queen is Queen Elizabeth, in her royal 
character, and Belphebe, the same, in 
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her character of “a most virtuous and 
Fairy Queen's most magnificent Knight, 

airy Queen’s most ificent Knight, 
is the Earl of. Leicester; Artegal, the 
Knight of Justice, is Sidney ; the ‘‘Sou- 
dan” is Philip, as we have seen &c. 
Thus, his allegory becomes in many places 
a double allegory, and the whole forms 
a metrical romance, which, notwith- 
standing its: great length, is carried for- 
ward with wonderful facility and rapidity, 
introducing us to knights, ladies, pages, 
squires, Saracens, enchanters, enchan- 
tresses, witches, spirits, dreams, dra- 
gons, wild-beasts, blatant-beasts, giants, 
satyrs, wild-men, iron-men, fishermen, 
mermaids, shepherds, shepherdesses, 
nymphs, amazons, hermits, 
palmers, old Proteus and innumerable 
personified virtues and vices. 

And now Pron Sane to a point which has 
been rnuch di among critics: Why 
does this great poem, which seems the 
very embodiment of all that is romantic, 
wild, and beautiful in the old Gothic fic- 
tion, remain, in our day, so much in the 
background of publicity?—Why is not 
Spenser as much read as Shakespeare and 
Milton? In fertility of invention is he 
surpassed by Shakespeare, or equalled by 
Milton?—or in the genuine poetical value 
of his materials, and the moral purity 
and beauty of his creations, has he any- 
thing to fear from the comparison? yet 
it is evident that “The Fairy Queen” is 
not read, as ‘‘Hamlet,” and “ Paradise 
Lost,” are read. 

In explanation of this fact, various 
reasons have been assigned ; such as the 
obsolete language, the allegory, and the 
great length of the poem. But the suc- 
cesses of Shakespeare, Bunyan, and Mil- 
ton, are sufficient to set aside these ob- 
jections. Dr. Hart, near the close of 
his essay, offers a few observations of 
his own on this point. He thinks that 
Spenser’s want of entire success is due 
to a want of art in one particular—that 
his fertile imagination presented him so 
rapidly with new scenes and adventures, 
that he neglected to mark his transitions 
clearly and boldly—that “he enters so 
fully into the present scene that he for- 
gets the one just past or just to come. 
The gd Poamcl should be to some extent 
like a showman. To pull successfully 
the wires, he should stand apart, behind 
the scenes, * * * * * To be so 
enwrapped in the subject as to forget 
oe audience, is to reckon without your 

ost. Spenser is so absorbed with what 
is immediately in hand, his imagination 
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is so completely engrossed with the pre- 
sent object, that the wants of the reader 
are forgotten. ‘The reader is precipitated 
from one gcene to another, without an 
sufficient warning or preparation. () 
consequently gets bewildered.” 

This is just criticism, so far as it sets 
forth a fault of Spenser; but does it 
thoroughly explain why he is not uni- 
versally read? Shak also, is no- 
toriously careless of the order and con- 
nection of his scenes; and writes on in 
the same absorbed and self-forgetful man- 
ner; while Milton, on the other han 
betrays more self-consciousness an 
artistical design to the reader than 
either Shakespeare or Spenser. Yet, 
of the three paren, Shakespeare, unques- 
tionably, is the most universally appre- 
ciated. The exposition of Dr. Hart oad 
not wholly satisfy us. Let us observe 
how authors obtain their readers. When 
we take up a book that is new to us, do 
we generally open at the first page and 
read it through? Do we not usually 
reserve that, until we have first dipped 
in at random here and there, and with- 
out understanding the connection, ascer- 
tained whether what we have lighted 
upon pleases us? The best writings of 
the best authors have a singular mag- 
netic power upon minds constituted to 
appreciate them. Open them where you 
will, you immediately happen upon 
something that grapples your attention. 
Let us try the experiment. Here is 
“Hamlet.” Fling the book across the 
room. It has fallen open. Now go and 
read the first sentence that you see :— 


“ A murderer and a villain ! 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precédent lord; a vice of kings: 
A cut purse of the empire and the rule 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket !” 


There! you pick the book up and put 
it in your own pocket, resolved to bor- 
row or steal it till you have read more. 

This power of seizing the attention, 
lives, alike, in the matter and the man- 
ner of a writer—and quite as much in 
the manner as in the matter. In those 
literary works, and particularly in those 
poems which are most read, we always 
find an intensely vital and vivifying 
spirit, compared with which, in produc- 
ing popular effect, unity and pol sma 
of design are of secondary importance, 
The perception of this fact has led some 
critics to the extreme of asserting that 
manner is everything to a poet, and that 


. and 
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“he who executes best is best.” This is, 
going too far. Be it understood of our- 
selves that fine frenzies do not satisfy. 
us, if they are not coherent and consist- 
ent—if they do not reproduce, in new 
combinations the true appearances of 
the external world and the natural port 
and gesture of the human soul. The 
best poetry is not only the most spirited, 
bat it is the most true to nature, the most 
logical, the most inventive; it will bear to 
be read forcibly, with full lungs, and the 
strong utterance of passion; and it will 
bear to be read coolly and critically, 
like a demonstration in geometry. Cy 
do not say that such poetry is the only 
poetry but that it is the best. It satis- 

es the reason and judgment, it satisfies 
the imagination and passions, it rouses 
the whole soul, it 


Dissolves us into ecstasies 
And brings all heaven before our eyes, 


it is an eagle-winged eloquence, that first 
comes down and takes a strong grapple 
on the minds of men, with the talons of 
reason and judgment, and then bears’ 
them away on the pinions of imagina- 
tion. Such poetry, once written, makes 
itself known and endures. It is acknow- 
ledged as equally supreme, “o’er the 
mind’s sunshine bright and warm,” and 
“ o’er reason’s colder hours.” 

In Spenser’s poetry we find such purit, 
and brilliancy of materials, and su 
fertility of invention, as have hardly 
been excelled ; but, in brilliancy of spirit, 
it does not come up to the highest stand- 
ard. His temper is not high-strung. 
He does not deal with the — pas- 
sions in the heartiest manner. There is 
glow and feeling, but not to the extent 
of that divine ardor, which is rapturous, 
and which kindles rapture. His highest 
enthusiasm is in the Epithalamium. His 
“ Fairy Queen” we read with admiration 
of its magnificence, yet with a pre 4 
that other poets, some of them of muc 
less inventive genius, have achieved pro- 
founder effects in productious of much 
less compass, written with more concen- 
trated energy and power. Posterity, 
however, will not wi ingly let his works 
die. There will always be those who 
will remember, and by their labors assist 
others in remembering, the moral purity 
and tenderness, and the bountiful ideal 
wealth of Edmund Spenser. 

Of his own age he was a conspicuous 
light, as he is still a shining illustration. 
His rank is with Bacon and Shakspeare, 
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who, in the same age, annexed to the 
realms of human knowledge large conti- 
nents of thought, wherein “the whole 
mind may orb about ;” and, in contem- 
plation of whose great works, we may 
truly say that, in that fortunate age, 
other New Worlds were explored besides 
America, It is a peculiar glory of Eliza- 
beth that those intellectual discoverers 
were her ecotemporaries, and that she en- 
couraged and rewarded them. Man 
other sovereigns, intensely occupied wit. 
the active affairs of empire, have de- 
_ studious men, forgetting that all 
eir high and mighty pageantry of ac- 
tion must speedily pass into oblivion, 
unless the monuments thereof are 
builded in books. Look back over the 
dilapidations of Time. See what an in- 
significant record of great actions the 
monumental granite of kings has been, 
compared with the monumental language 
of poets and historians. Granite cannot 
tell its own age, and will not burden its 
dull faculties with human remembrances. 
The steps of the pyramids lead up to 
nowhere, and sphynxes have themselves 
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become riddles. - But Cheops and Ce- 
phrenes are still heard of in books. This 
great unstable globe is ———- turn- 
ing on its trunnions, and hurrying every- 
thing around towards thie shady side of 
earthly oblivion; but books, like. ranges 
of mountains, are the last objects that 
cease to reflect the light of one age to 
the eyes of another. Bacon says, of 
libraries, that they are “the shrines 
where all the relics of the ancient saints, 
full of true virtue, and that without de- 
lusion or imposture, are preserved and 
reposed.” And sometimes, on opening 
a volume of history, we imagine our- 
selves in a sort of Westminster Abbey, 
where we behold kings, princes, nobles, 
warriors, each with the ‘insignia of his 
offices and the trophies of his achieve- 
ments gathered about him, each in his 
own robes or armor, lying on his own 
tomb, labelled with such an. epitaph as 
it pleased his successors to give him, and 
all of them, in their helpless repose, 
silently appealing to the tender mercies 
of posterity. 





WILLY AND I, 


We pow together in wind and rain; 

e shared the pleasure and shared the pain ; 
I would have died for him, and he, 

I thought, would have done the same for me— 


Willy and I! 


Summer and winter found us together, 
Through snow, and storm, and shiny weather ; 
Together we hid in the scented hay, 

Or plucked the bloums of our English May— 


Willy and I! 


I called him husband—he called me wife; 
We builded the dream of a perfect life: 

He was to conquer some, noble state, 

And I was to love him through every fate— 


Willy and I! 


Oh! he was so fair with his golden hair ; 

And his breath was sweet as our homestead air. 
My cheeks were red, so the neighbors said— 

A thousand pities we were not wed— 


Willy and I! 


Now I stand alone in the wind and rain, 
With none of the pleasure and all the pain. 
I am a beggar, and Willy is dead, 

And the blood of another is on his head— 


Poor Willy and I! 
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HARD SWEARING ON A CHURCH STEEPLE: 


PHILOSOPHIOALLY TREATED IN A RAMBLING LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


FROM A QUIET MAN. 


Ter centum tonat ore Deos, Erebumque, Chacsque; _ 
Tergeminamque Hecaten.— naw. iv. 510. 


Cauman.—* You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse: the red plague rid you 
For learning me your language.” —TEMPEsT. 


From @ common custom of Swearing, men easily slide into Perjury; therefore, if thou wouldst not be 


perjured, use not to swear.—HERACLITUS. 


SwearmG. A scape-pipe through which men let off their anger, their good breeding, and their morality. — 


Mopsrx Deriirion. 


Mr. Epiror, 

AM a quiet man; I may say, a ve, 
| quiet man. Rarely, indeed, is = 
equanimity of temper disturbed; and, 
though the experiment has never been 
made, I feel an inward assurance that I 
could go through—-even a steamboat ex- 
plosion—coolly, calmly, and collectedly, 
instead of scatteraceously, as do some 
of a less quiet turn, and who are always 
found, at the time of such accidents, in 
the vicinity of the boiler, or other equal- 
ly dangerous locality. I am satisfied 
that the papers, of the day after the 
disaster, would have my name in the 
list of those gentlemen who “ behaved 
with great gallantry on the occasion ;” 
or among those whose “admirable pre- 
sence of mind and cool intrepidity ena- 
bled them to be of invaluable service to 
the ladies on the boat, many of whom 
were on deck at the moment of the 
shocking catastrophe.” So, at least, I 
am sure it would be, did not my pecu- 
liar infirmity—of which -you will pre- 
sently know more—intervene to foil me. 

Iam known sir, in my neighborhood, 
as “THE QUIET MAN,” and when I inform 
you that I live in the same vicinity with 
three old maids, a chatty young widow, 
and a number of gossiping misses, you 
may possibly appreciate the intensity of 
that placidity which has acquired, and 
still maintains for me, a reputation so 
enviable under these highly adverse 
circumstances, I have been known, 
when an awkward lout of a boy had 
well-nigh eradicated the corn upon my 
gouty toe, by crushing it with his boot- 
heel, to turn to his mamma, who sat 
near, and, smiling sweetly, assure her 
in the blandest manner that, “it was of 
no consequence at all—made not the 


slightest difference.” I have been bled 
by a mosquito for half an hour, without 
wincing; and, when he had become so 
dropsical with the red current of my 
life, that he could no longer fly, I have 
been known to capture and slay him 
without one word of reproach, or the 
slightest malevolence of countenance. 
When the seediness of my coat and the 
shocking badness of my hat have pro- 
cured four me the cut direct from old 
friends and fashionable acquaintances, I 
have calmly buttoned the one, and 
jauntily adjusting the other, walked for- 
wards as imperturbably as if nothing 
whatever had occurred—just as the 
moon continued shining and held the 
even tenor of her way, despite the 
angry barkings of a diminutive cur 
which had imbibed the notion she had 
no business to shine. Aye, and I have 
been known—but sir, I will enumerate 
no farther, lest the countless instances I 
could quote of my invincible quietude, 
should keep me too long away from the 
main subject of this letter. 

I repeat it, then, I am a very quiet 
man—a mild, ry) a unruffied, bland, 

lacid man; and by some have even 
n thought phlegmatic. 

But I am also, in some respects, a 
nervous man, I belong to that unfor- 
tunate class of persons whose acoustic 
ducts were too finely fashioned by na- 
ture in the beginning; over the drums 
of whose ears the parchment is either 
too thin, or too tightly drawn; and I 
am consequently the recipient of pains 
through that channel, which seem well- 
nigh incredible to those of less sensitive 
tympana—pains as real and racking, as 
tangible and torturous, as are kicks, 
ons, and stripes, to others of my fellow- 
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creatures. So subtle, refined, and ex- 
ow delicate is my sense of hearing, 


have often wished, that like the peo- 
ple of the moon, I created 
ear 


had been 


The faintest echo from the tongue of 
a termagant, or a scold, causes me in- 
continently to betake. myself to my 
heels; nor is it of any avail that 
summon my resolution to aid me. So- 
crates philusophized, when Xantip 
ranted and raved: but I consider flight 
a better thing than philosophy, when 
woman gives her tongue its will. Some 
of your street cries, in linked vocifera- 
tion long drawn out, affect me sensibly. 
A feline concert: from an adjacent roof, 
ends my repose for the night; while 
the cries of a cross child or a spoiled 
baby, induce in me certain snappish and 
pugnacious tendencies which might sug- 
gest to a timid mother the aogeey | of 
binding me, in a suitable sum, to keep 
the peace—first broken, be it observed, 
by their own darlings. “Oan you pay 
this little bill, to-day, sir?” especially if 
I cannot—and I never can, till ‘to- 
morrow,” or “the latter part of next 
week ’—renders me a promising candi- 
date for some friendly asylum. The 
tickings of a death-watch in the wall 
cause me to turn restlessly in bed; and 
the shrill pipings of a mosquito, or the 


buzz of a bee near my ear, are more. 


dreaded than the concealed weap ns 
they carry, in defiance of the statute 
made and provided. I am not a quiet 
man during the performances of an 
earthquake; am nervous on gunpowder 
days, such as national anniversaries ; 
do not blame a dog for leaving the 
neighborhood of exploding fire-crackers ; 
and am provokingly restless under the 
influences of opera music in churches. 
My teeth are set on edge by the scraping 
of a reed; and the mere thought, even 
in midsummer, of craunching a cane— 
thus converting the teeth into an ama- 
teur sugar mill—begets in me a chilliness 
which would be refreshing (in the dog- 
days) were it not also freezing; even a 
creaking hinge causes me to fly, with 
creeping cuticle, after the oil-can; and, 
thongh I have not tried it, I cannot 
doubt that the report of my adversary’s 
pistol, in an affair of honor so miscalled. 
would cause me great trepidation, an 

force me to minute self-examination— 
searching and thorough as if occasioned 
by the monitions of that still, small 
voice, ever heard when least desired, 
but which I dare not disregard. 
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These sounds, however, are trifles com- 
pared with another assault upon my ear, 
frequently made, and so very. frequenty 
of late, I have heen driven to this letter 
with a hope of relief. I allude, sir,— 
laugh if you will—to an OoATH—A OURSE. 
This it is, which shocks and shatters the 
whole web-work of my nerves—goes 
tingling and ripping through my cellular 
tissue—causes me involuntarily to wink 
as it flies past me; and grates and jan- 
gles upon my ear as if it would shiver 
the very skull itself. One of your big, 
black oaths, as it hums and hurtles 
and whizzes through the air, seems 
literally to cleave me through. I say 
seems, but the word is quite strong 
enough, for I have never learned the 
difference between verisimile and esse. 
We are happy or miserable as, to our- 
selves, we seem thus or so—not as we 
are. At times, I have believed myself 
riddled under a shower of oaths ; and, as 
I know from actual experience how a 
man feels when he is shot, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that aside from the 
fatality sometimes resulting from lead, 
there is little choice between a ball, shot 
from some black-mouthed fire-arm, and 
an oath fired from the foul muzzle of a 
hard-swearer. Of course, I speak only 
for myself, and for others having a like 
sensitiveness of ear. 

T am fully aware of the eccentricity of 
these notions. My prejudices may be, 
doubtless they are, very singular and 
very antiquated: but, sir, I cannot help 
cherishing them. I am cognizant of the 
fact, that the world holds an oath in 
high esteem; but upon this point the 
world and I can never agree, though I 
do not undertake to say which party is in 
the right. I know that boys consider an 
oath a matter of much moment, and 
a proof of manliness—(rather mannish- 
ness); that dandies and “ bloods” use it 
as an elegant ornament of speech, and 
ean scarce do without it, it being an 
excelient substitute for thoughts and 
ideas, and for giving weight and “ex- 
pression” to the same; that sea-cap- 
tains use it as part of their discipline, to 
ensure prompt obedience to orders, and 
p areaeg as an accessory to victory ; nor 

oes it surprise me, a member, by-the- 
by, of the Peace Society, that oaths, 
imprecations and curses should form a 
fit accompaniment to the wholesale 
murder which men call war. Rich old 
“gents” use it as their prerogative— 
fools, from a want of sense—and sailors, 
as a luxury. I have understood that 
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oaths and curses form the popular ver- 
nacular of hell; and know that Lord 
Byron considered swearing a heavenly 
invention, professing to believe it divine 
in its origin. Many other great poota, 
too, and orators, and statesmen, have 
indulged slily in the luxury of oaths; 
though, for what reason I know not, 
they have seen fit to make small use 
of them in their songs, speeches, and 
State-papers. A celebrated queen, now 
dead, swore with great piquaney ; and: it 
is said, though I will not vouch for it, 
that a queen, now living, sometimes 
inserts an oath between a@ sip of her 
brandy-and-water and the whiffs of her 
cigarrette. That some women do swear, 
however, is an incontestible fact— 
females known to the world as “wo- 
men,” and females recognized as 
“ladies;” if no instance of the kind is 
known to you, Mr. Editor, I sincerely 
trust you may continue in this traly 
blissful ignorance, for an oath from 
female lips, fairly curdles the blood! 
May I never hear a second one! 

Oaths pass sometimes for wit, some- 
times for humor, and often for bravery ; 
are daily heard in the streets of towns 
and cities, and frequently in private and 
gentlemanly circles ; they abound in bar 
and billiard rooms, in brothels and 
bowling-alleys; are heard in hotels and 
stables; have been whispered in par- 
lors, and. even echoed through the halls 
of Congress. Yet, sir, in the teeth of 
all this authority and av wes IT am 
compelled to say that I do not admire 
an oath; and that I detest swear- 


ing. 

Though I do not now allude to the oath 
taken in courts of justice, at inaugura- 
tions, and coroners’ inquests, I am pre- 
pared to attack even this species of 
swearing, if any can be found to defend 
it. Any man may dodge “the book,” 
and affirm instead of swear, if he will 
but pretend to a little scrupulosity of con- 
science, and profess to have no stomach 
for a regular oath; and I have often 
laughed, in my sleeve and out of it, at the 
grave judges and shrewd lawyers who are 
quite willing to take a man’s word for 
the stringency of his religious views, 
yet make him approximate as near as 
possible to swearing, to restrain him 
from lying about other matters. Oaths, 
moreover, are but poor sureties for 
veracity. Men have been known to lie 
on the gallows, under torture, in the 
very jaws of death, on the last confines 
of Time, and the threshold of Eternity ; 
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and it is a good, general rale, 

who not word 

honor, will not regard his oath, 

THE PINCH coMEs—the very 

when the value of an oath becomes most 
apparent; for lying’ and “ false-witness” 
are absolute luxuries to no man, and 
seldom resorted to.except in the ex- 
tremest emergency. ly and chiefly : 
we are expressly commanded, in the best 
of books, to “swear not at all,” and 
though some commentators have argued 
that the prohibition applieg to our “con- 
versation only,” which word occurs in 
the same verse with the above, I be- 
lieve it would be difficult to show that 
conversation is there used in our sense 
of the word. 

My dislike to oaths embraces the 
whole calendar; I fancy none of them. 
The smoothly running oath of the Latins, 
the majestic oath of the Greeks, the 
ambiguous oath of Spain, the soft, music- 
al oath of Italy, the thunderous oath 
of Germany, the crisp, crackling, troll 
oath of France, are all alike to m 
on a par with the big, burly oath of the 
Engiish. Nor would I care if I never 
heard any one of them again. For & 
beggarly dinner, I would dispose of my 
sole right and title to the privilege, and 
even pay a handsome premium to any 
company that would insure my ears for- 
ever against such assaults, 

But, sir, between the eccentricity of 
these views, and my awkward manner 
of expressing them, I fear that I weary. 
you. Bear with me, I beg; for, eens 
my hand is all unused to the pen, I feel 
it my duty for once to write, and let the 
pen have its way. 

I am fond of metaphysics, and have 
been somewhat given to their study; 
but I have not been able to discover 
what peculiar cast or quality of mind it 
is, that leads men to swear. Phrenolo- 
gists pretend that the bump of venera- 
tion is either wholly wanting in the 
crania of swearers, or is else so small, 
it cannot be rightfully considered a 

hrenological tumulus, My observation, 
owever, has taught me not to place 
hrenology among the positive sciences; 
ike many delicate, attenuate, and 
beautifal theories, that science can be 
turned to little practical account ; and, in 
this especial particular of swearing, to 
No account. I have found mountains of 
veneration on the heads of the hardest 
swearers: and mole-hills of reverence 
overtopping mouths that were never de- 
filed with an oath—facts which admonish 
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me not to look to craniology for an 


lanation. - 

oo Paoli was of opinion that all 
barbarous nations swore froni a certain 
violence of temper that could not be 
confined to earth, but was always reach- 
ing to the powers above. I consider 
this, however, an egregious error. The 
American aborigines were certainly bar- 
barous enough when Oolumbus landed 
among them; and, though they possessed 
= violence of temper—a spirit which 
never been tamed—they did not 
swear at all. It was not until the Pale 
Face taught him how, that the Red Man 
blasphemed. Indeed, it is among the 
barbarous races that we are to look, for 
awe, veneration and fear of God. Oom- 
pare the white man’s reverence for his 
God, with the Indian’s for his Great Spirit, 
remembering the enlightenment of the 
one, the ignorance of the other; the for- 
mer shrinksabashed from the comparison. 
Again: it is in great cities, in towns, 
and civilized countries that swearing flou- 
rishes most vigorously. Paoli himself, 
went on to say, “that as is the variety of 
religious ceremonies, so is the variety of 
swearing.” Wherever you find refine- 
ment, luxury, ease, affluence, and high 
civilization—in whatever countries these 
exist, there also will you find oaths in 
great abundance and variety. 
Swearing originated in high life, 
Hence the proverb that it “came in at 
the head and went out at the tail,”— 
meaning thereby, that the nobility and 
gentry were the first to adopt it, and 
that it was afterwards confined to the 
aoe However true this may have 
n when the proverb was penned, it 
no longer holds good. Swearing has 
not “ gone out,” either at head or tail, 
or else it has been revived ; for we find 
the practice on every hand and amongst 
all Like everything else, the 


custom seems to have had its series of 
rises, progressions, and declines. Under 
the first Oharles of England (1635 ), it 
was a finable offence to swear; offices 
were established in every parish for the 
collection of the fines; and the funds 


thus accruing were paid over to the 
bishops for the relief of the poor. Thirty 
years after, under Oharles II., there arose 
an aristocracy of oaths, the gentry hav- 
ing their curses, and the plebeians theirs: 
and to such height was the distinction 
carried, Keith relates that the nobility 
greatly exceeded the commons in their 
terrific maledictions, which were called 
“ gentleman-oaths.” 


[Jan. 


The result of much meditation and 
inquiry was the conclusion that swearing 
does not come of any special character 
of mind, but is rather + oe offspring of 
fashion, circumstance, and custom. A 
habit, that like one’s coat may be put on 
or off, at will. In support of this view 
I gathered the following facts :-— 

once lived in a family, the head of 
which was an inveterate swearer. He 
was a stern man, and passionate: the 
slightest annoyance, the vaguest hint of 
trouble or perplexity, the least ripple in 
the stream of his existence, was sufficient 
to rouse his ire. Then, how the curses 
flocked to his lips, and were scattered 
broadcast around him! He had many 
sons, and though he never scrupled to 
swear before them, so positive were his 
commands to them not to imitate his 
example, and so sure the dread penalty 
that would have followed their disobe- 
dience, not one of them ever uttered an 
oath in my presence. Now, the inherent 
qualities of the mind wil/ assert them- 
selves—they will put forth bud and 
opening blossom, though circumstance, 
porn? or neglect may cut off the fruit. 
these boys had any native, mental 
proclivity towards swearing, the father’s 
commands would have acted as but a 
artial restraint upon their tongues. 

y presence was, certainly, no check, 
for, like themselves, I was but a boy; 
and, moreover, no “blab,” as they all 
knew. 

Again :—the hardest swearer will re- 
main for hours, and even days, in the 
society of ladies, or in company with a 
parson, without uttering an oath, or an 
approach to one. A sailor never d—ns 
the eyes of his captain; a trooper will 
not swear in presence of his command- 
ing officer; nor will an urchin in ear- 
shot of his father; even Byron, though 
he thought swearing a heavenly inven- 
tion, seldom cursed in print. 

I had begun to flatter myself that the 

ition just mentioned—that swearing 
is merely a habit—was ot ahs rp 
But my views have been well-nigh up- 
set by the terrific oatlis daily thundered 
forth from a Cuurcu-Srexpig now going 
up near my residence, causing great con- 
sternation and disquietude in the neigh- 
borhood, and not only impinging with 
dire effect upon my own nerves, but 
those also of all around. If men can 
ride an hundred miles with priest and 
parson without an oath, why can they 
not refrain from it en a church-steeple ? 


‘If the parlor be too sacred a place to 
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swear in, why, I asked myself, is not a 
church cupola equally sacred? That it 
is not so considered, is plain. What, 
then, becomes of my position? You 
may well conceive the discomfiture 
which my falling argument gave me. 
But nous verrons. 

I have paid some attention to Archi- 
tecture ; looked a little into Model Oot- 
tages, and can prate right fluently and 
prettily about the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite orders—ancient and modern 
Doric—the Tuscan order, now extinct; 
the Egyptian and the Roman styles. I 
have at hand, a store of ecclesiastic-ar- 
chitectural pedantry, well spiced with 
such words as:—transepts, almeries, 
lavatories, oratories, almonries, roods, 
jubes, misereres, aspersoria, naves, bap- 
tistries, pixes, crypts, auditoria, cloisters, 
chantries, benetiers, tabernacles, weep- 
ers, ete., to say nothing of a host of 
merely secular technicalities. I am, 
also, author of an essay, written to prove 
the superiority of the Jeffersonian capi- 
tal, composed of the leaf and flower of 
the tobacco-plant, and surmounting a 
shaft of Indian corn, over the Greek 
Corinthian, of acanthus leaves, perched 
on a-fluted column, and emblematig¢ of 
nothing; also to show that Thomas 
Jefferson was a greater man, though 
no sculptor, than Callicrates, author 
of the Corinthian capital; that his con- 
ception was the happier of the two; 
and that we, Americans, are fools, 
fogies, and toadies, in not adopting the 
Jeffersonian idea, and running off after 
Grecian gods, when we have in our own 
land the elements of architectural orders, 
quite as beautiful, more chaste, and 
infinitely more symbolic, than anything 
to be found either at. Athens or Kome. 
From some inexplicable cause, the essay 
attracted no attention, and is now out 
of print. 

Yet, much as I have dabbled in archi- 
tecture, I have nowhere seen it stated 
that oaths are essentially necessary in the 
construction of steeples, churches, or 
other sacred edifices. ‘heir perpetual 
recurrence, however, falling at the rate 
of about sixty per hour from the afore- 
said steeple, would indicate that I am at 
fault; and, though no writer on architect- 
ure has yet mentioned it, you may re- 
cord it as a fact, that curses are as ne- 
cessary to masonry and wood-work, as 
are bricks, mortar, and boards. The 
steeple to which I allude has now at- 
tained a height of some sixty feet, in- 
cluding the church at its base; and the 


vane above the spire is to be 150 feet 
from the ground. I do not think it any 
exaggeration to say, that about 1,000 
oaths, not reckoning the little fellows, 
have been consumed in getting the 
steeple to its present height. 

THIS SETS ME THINKING! 

What a vast amount of imprecation 
must have been required for rearing the 
turrets and towers, the steeples and 
spires, the monuments, columns, obelisks, 
and domes of the world! There is the 
Escurial, at Madrid, whose highest point is 
200 feet from the earth ; Notre Dame, at 
Paris, 204 feet; the Porch only of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, 210 feet (I can never 
believe that oaths were used on that 
work); the Wellington Obelisk, at 
Dublin, also 210 feet high; Porcelain 
Tower, at Nankin, 228; Seville Tower, 
in Spain, 250; Milan .Oathedral, and 
Castellan “Tower, at gn aay * each 
280; the minarets on the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 290 
feet; St. Press Tower, Moscow, and 
Lincoln Spire, England, each 800 feet; 
Trinity Spire, and St. Michael’s Tower, 
Coventry, the former of which is 300 
feet high, and overlooked by the latter, 
which boasts its yard more of altitude; 
St. Paul’s, and the Dome of Milan, each 
870; the Walls of Babylon, 350; the 
end Wall of Herod’s Temple, 860; Dome 
of the Florence Cathedral, 380; Tower 
of Utrecht, 464, and of Strasburgh, 474 ; 
the ancient tower of Balbec, in Syria, 
pee - St. Peter’s, at Rome, 518 feet 

1 

What awful maledictions must have 
accompanied these structures, while on 
their way to greet the earliest glories of 
the rising sun! And we have not yet 
mounted the Egyptian Pyramids, the 
highest of which rears its head to the 
proud height of 520 feet. What shud- 
dering imprecations frightened the hyena 
and the jackal of the desert, when these 
vast piles of stone were heaping up, and 
up, almost to the clouds! Think too, 
of the Babylonian Belus, 666 feet high ; 
and of presumptuous Babel, seeking for 
the sky, and only pausing when it had 
mounted to a height of 680 feet. What 
volleys of curses must have echoed 
through these stupendous fabrics ere 
they became wonderful! No wonder, 
that at Babel, there should have been 
confusion of tongues, amid such a din 
of oaths, as reverberated and resounded 
through its gigantic tube, from base to 
apex! And yet, sir, I have enumerated 
but a few of the architectural prodigies 
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of the world; have not dropped a hint 
about light-houses ; not mentioned Trini- 
ty Ohurech, New York; nor said one 
word of Bunker Hill, and Baltimore. 
You may well join me in my surprise 
that the earth was not long ago “ crushed 
out,” or swung blindly from its moor- 
ings, under the weight of so large aload 
of profanation. 

Sir, as an American citizen, I have 
serious fears lest the architect. of the 
National Monument to Washington, 
hath under-estimated the amount of im- 
precation necessary to the completion of 
that work. While the census-takers are 
gathering pitiful pennies in aid of this 
truly national and patriotic design, and 
the managers are forced to employ all 
sorts of schemes and ingenuities to 
shame the American people into patriot- 
ism—I blush while I write it—would it 
not be well for each State to send on a 
delegation of hard swearers to Washing- 
ton {—or, at least, authorize their Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, 
many of whom, I understand, can out- 
swear a trooper, to do the necessary 
“ ing,” and-at once relieve our coun- 
try of the disgraceful spectacle now 
staring her in the face—a monument 
commenced to her father, creeping up- 
wards like a snail, threatening every mo- 
ment to stand still, and be transformed 
into a monument of base ingratitude? 
Sir, I consider this a most excellent and 
timely suggestion, and trust the manag- 

,ing committee may be profited by it. 
at to return to our steeple. How do 
you account, Mr. Editor, for this shame- 
ful practice, thus openly pursued in the 
broad light of day, and in so prominent 
and sacred a place, as a cupola of one of 
God’s temples? I see you are puzzled, 
and will only trouble you to look over 
the results of my investigations; if no 
other good come of them, I have made 
at least one valuable discovery, which I 
shall give you the benefit of in brackets, 
and afterwards resume the thread of 
on sadly disjointed and incoherent epis- 

le 


- [Necessity 
invention. Haven’t you often wondered 
who was the father? As usual, alas! 
the mother all the world knows; but 


is the reputed mother of 


the father—who is he? Well, sir, I 
have discovered that F vaplaaticy is the 
sire of that brat; and, further, that he is 
the offspring of lawful wedlock. I hope 
the world will be duly grateful for this 
discovery, and that the boy will be more 
kindly received for the future, than in 
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the days of Fulton and Watt, when he 
lay under the ban of illegitimacy. You 
will see the bearings of this paragraph 
as you proceed.] 

‘o resume: my first theory, by which 
to account for this singular phenomenon, 
was, luckily, correct. I only regret that 
I must invoke your patience while I un- 
fold it. 

An Eastern Pacha, whenever any row, 
broil, tumult, or other difficulty, was 
brought before him for adjustment, was 
wont to inquire, ‘‘ Who was she?” Ex- 
perience, he said, had taught him, that 
whenever these affairs were probed to 
the bottom and thoroughly sifted, a wo- 
man would be found to be the prime 
cause of the disturbance. Woman, he 
believed, was at the bottom of all evil 
whatsoever; and he even attributed to 
her the misfortunes and accidents which 
men commonly lay to the account.of ill- 
luck, or destiny. In this day and gene- 
ration, we are more gallant. Whatever 
we may think, we are careful to assign 
to woman a loftier position than the cor- 
ner-stone of turpitude, the foundation 
course of disaster. Neither doth our 
philosophy consider money the root of 
all evil—the vivifying esculent which 
nourishes the hardy tree of wickedness. 
The race after wealth is daily becoming 
more exciting: the haste to be rich has 
kept pace with locomotion in general; 
and we of the present day, so far from 
turning up our nostrils at lucre, and pre- 
tending to believe it filthy, esteem it as 
our greatest good, and its acquisition the 
chief end of man. The true root of evil 
—the great first cause-—is now ascer- 
tained to be the arch-enemy of man- 
kind; and the burden of sin is laid 
where it rightfully belongs—on the broad 
shoulders of its father Beelzebub. To 
account, now, for this church-steeple 
swearing. ; 

Can anything be more plausible than 
that Satan, who hates all things good— 
good men, good deeds, and good books 
—seeing an arena in process of construc- 
tion, wherein he was to be encountered, 
grappled with, overthrown and utterly 
discomfited, is greatly exercised thereat, 
and is doing all that in him lies, to 
stay the progress of the work. Finding 
church and steeple to advance steadily, 
in defiance of all his machinations,—for 
a long, long time he persuaded the con- 
gregation they were too poor to build— 
he, in his blind fury and rage, has deter- 
mined at all events, to manifest his pre- 
sence in and about the edifice. But, 
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being himself too modest: to mount the 
steeple in the garish light of day, and in 
the face of a whole town, and curse it in 
person; and having neither imp nor 
satellite equal to the task, he has put 
oaths and anathemas in the mouths of the 
builders, and thus vents his spleen by 
proxy upon the holy pile! 

Sir,—I am no believer in spiritual 
rappings, necromancy, sorcery, or other 
humbug. I believe that witches are ob- 
solete, and all manner of spells and en- 
chantments broken—at best they were, 
in my opinion, but so much nonsense. 
But allow me to say, that however the 
world may scorn the idea, I do believe 
in a Satan. I accept him, sir, hoof, 
horns and tail, according to orthodoxy. ; 
and I believe him to be an active, wily, 
wide-awake, trap-setting, plotting, bird- 
liming, sulphureous fiend. Moreover, I 
believe HE IS AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS 
ouPota ! 

Another brace of brackets, if you 
please, Mr. Editor; ’twill break the con- 
nection but a moment. 

[One of the workmen ‘on the ‘steeple 
has just called, in a loud voice, upon 
God to damn him! What superlative 
folly, to say the least, for a man upon a 
steeple to be guilty of! ‘Help thyself, 
and Heaven will help thee,” is an old 
proverb, and a good one. Nor can I see 
why this man should invoke the Divine 
aid in a matter so easily arranged with- 
out it. Still less can I approve of the 
petition, when the whole neighborhood, 
old men and maidens, fathers and mo- 
thers and servants, and wee little ones 
—who have a great knack for imitation, 
and turn all they hear into availability— 
should be compelled to listen to it, or 
emigrate, and remain in exile from home 
till the lightning-rod is tipped, and the 
steeple finished. Why call upon God at 
all in this emergency? What with a fall 
of sixty feet—the route diversified by an 
occasional corbel, and terminating in a 
pile of slab-stones, setting up edgewise at 
the base of the steeple—it does strike 
me, and it will strike the experimenter 
even more forcibly, that a man of mode- 
rate abilities might contrive most effectu- 
ally to damn himself, by simply leaping 
from the steeple to the stones. He who 
takes the leap may rest assured he will 
never be hung: and, with no better pass- 
port into heaven than the oath last upon 
his lips, I can promise him St. Peter 
will never grant him admittance,] 

_ Having succeeded, as I trast, in ferret- 
ing out the cause of the dire effects 
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about which I complain, will you deign, 
Mr. Editor, to cast your eye over 
following conversation in which Neeces- 
sitas, Perplex, and I, icipated; and 
containing, as you will see, numerous 
plans submitted by them with a view to 
cure or alleviate the evil, together with 
my comments upon them respectively. 
Prrpiex.—(loguitur.) “I believe 


‘with you, that the devil is at the.bottom 


of your steeple—the true and sole cause 
of this evil of swearing. Can he not 
be dug up—rooted out?” 

Eeo.—* Alas! Perplex, I fear not. 
For though Satan is as arrant a Paul 
Pry as ever ‘ popped in,’ and issolicitous 
never to be intrusive; though, like a 
bad shilling, he is always on hand—lI fear 
that any attempt to be rid of him by 
excavation, would.end in. defeat. You 
have no idea at what an immense depth 
he lies concealed. There is an artesian 
well in Charleston (S. O.), which has 
attained a depth of more than a thousand 
feet, and though every turn of the 
screw was expected to bring up water, 
there was no water yet at last accounts. 
Now, philosophers suppose the volcanic 
or fire strata of the earth to lie below 
the aqueous regions; and, as we should 
have to find fire before finding Satan, 
you will at once perceive the impracti- 
cability of your plan. Besides, to say 
nothing of the expense attendant-upon 
the execution of your scheme, before we 
could attain such immense profundity 
of depth as would be necessary, the 
steeple would be finished, the bells hung, 
and then—an oath would stand no sort 
of chance by the side of a ‘ bob-major’ 
in the belfry.” 

Prrprex.—Can you not exorcise 
him—lay him in some way ?” 

Eao.—" You for; the ubiquitous 
nature of the fiend; that he is spry 
as well as black as a flea—just un- 
der your thumb till you lift it to get 
him between your fingers. Even were 
there any power in incantation, which I 
do not believe, the subject to be exor- 
cised must first be fuund—as a hare 
must be caught ere boiled—before.you 
could commence to work upon him. 
While utterly faithless as regards the 
power of spells, I know of but one. pro- 
cess for raising the devil, which of 
course would have to be done, prior to 
laying him. Danewus de Sortiaraiis 
tells us, that he who would raise Beel- 
zebub, must sacrifice to him, a dog, 
a cat, and a hen, all his own pro- 
perty—(none of which I possess); must 
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swear eternal obedience to him, and 
receive & mark in some unseen place, 
either under the eyelid, or in the roof 
of the mouth, inflicted by the deyil 
in person—a pretty piece of business 
truly, for a quiet man, and an anti- 
swearer, to be engaged in! 

‘Moreover, what would be the use of 
laying him, when he has been laid 
again and again, and will not stay laid— 
like the nasal organ of the urchin 
whose father took him to see the great 
Dr. Franklin; and who, when affec- 
tionately requested by his sire to blow his 
nose, replied, that he had. repeatedly 

ormed that interesting operation, 
ut the nose ‘ wouldn’t stay blowed.’” 

Prrprex.— Decant a ‘thousand o’ 
brick’ from the top of the steeple, so as 
to take the old reprobate just between 
the horns.” 

Eeo.— Ingenious, but not practi- 
cable. It would be folly to proceed 
thus, unless ros had his majesty 80 
‘cabined, cribbed, and confined,’ that he 
could not dodge the falling missiles. 
You constantly forget that he is still at 
large, and that catching him is the first 
great step to be taken. In the event 
that we had him in such close quarters 
as I have described, what would it pro- 
fit us? ‘Didn’t Father O’Flaherty 
hit him wunst over the top ov his head 
wid’a testamint, widout aven stunnin’ 
ov him? And shure, didn’t he come 
back the very next night widout aven 
a bit of rag ’round his horns ?’ 

“T am of opinion we cau do nothing 
with Beelzebub. Will you please con- 
trive some plan, dear Perplex, for 
rendering the evil endurable. Oure it 
we cannot, unless we could remove the 
cause.” 

Prrpiex.— Could not these swearers 
be induced to adopt the plan of the 
Louisiania sugar-planter, who was an 
awful swearer in his wild-oat days, but 
as the years grew thick upon him, be- 
came converted at a camp-meeting, and, 
instead of his old oaths, would ejaculate 
a terrific ‘Thunder!’ when his wrath 
was provoked.” 

Eeo.—“ You are still seeking to cure, 
rather than to alleviate. Men are for- 
getful, and swearers proverbially short 
of memory. Were the neighborhood to 
adopt the expedient you suggest, it 
would destroy our present weteediiness. 
In our joy at having at last found a 


remedy, we would throw off all restraint, - 


instead of sitting, as we now do, on a 
perpetual gui vive, with shoulders 
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shrugged and eyes shut, awaiting the 
impending oath. Ere we knew it, some 
swearer would forget his substitute, and 
down would come a big, black oath, like 
a bomb-shell at a mess-table, scattering 
confusion and dismay in every direction, 
and completely upsetting confidence. 
have heard of your sugar-planter before ; 
and may aswell tell you, what perhaps 
you have never heard, that when his ire 
was greatly provoked, he forgot to 
‘thunder’ after the new style.” 

Prrpiex.—‘ Let the swearers be per- 
suaded to commence work an hour or 
two before dawn—not with their ham- 
mers and trowels, but their oaths. And 
while Age is recruiting for the morrow, 
Innocence peacefully dreaming, Ohild- 
hood smiling in its sleep, and Infancy 
chatting with the cherubim—ere dark- 
ness has flown to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, or the East grown warm 
with the blushes of Aurora,—let these 
fellows take a private ‘ouss’ of an 
— duration, to last them through the 

y- 

Eeco.—“ A very pretty scheme, but like 
most pretty schemes, thoroughly Utopian. 
Swearing is said to be only good in its 
place (for my part I do not think it 
good in any place). To illustrate :—A 
traveller who once stopped at a badly 
kept inn, complained to the waiter, that 
his plate greatly needed cleansing, and 
received for answer that “every man 
must eat his peck of dirt before he dies.” 
To this he replied (I am sorry to say 
with an oath), that he had no objection 
to complying with that requisition, but 
he’d “be d——d ” if he “ liked this way 
of making a fellow eat the whole peck 
ata meal.” Thus, I fear it would be, 
with our steeple-swearers. They might 
curse you for your suggestions, and pre- 
fer to take their oaths in DRIBLETS. 

Another consideration: men could 
not easily be brought to swear, at that 
hour, upon a steeple. The darkness 
shrouding the tall spire in its sable folds 
—the striking similitude of the cupola’s 
deep, black, and hollow void, to an abyss 
deeper, darker, and infinitely more pro- 
found—and, above all, the sweet, silent 
stars, which at that hour would still be 
shining overhead, would set the strongest 
lungs at variance, and illy attune the 
tongue to imprecation. Methinks that 
men, with hearts of men, would be 
more inclined to adoration, amid the 
deep stilness, the solemn grandeur, and 
holy beauty of such a scene. 

Prrpiex.— Get the swearers to curse 
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in some foreign lingo, which your child- 
ren, at least, would not understand. You 
can easily collate from the dictionaries, 
a variety of oaths, some of which might 
strike the fancy of these fellows, and be 
adopted in lieu of their native-tongued 
curses.” 

Eeo.—“ Too much like your Sugar- 
planter scheme. I tell you there is no 
trusting the memory of a swearer. 
Besides, Perplex, do you not see that 
the furnishing of such a list would bring 
us in, a8 accessories to the crime. ‘Tis 
all one with God, whether men use their 
mother tongue or an adopted one, in 
which to blaspheme. Nay, there are 
men, who will one day be called to ac- 
count for oaths nestling deep down, like 
a brood of serpents, within their hearts, 
but forbidden by propriety, decency, or 
other motive, to come to the lip for 
utterance; others, for oaths inaudibl 
born in the rancor of the heart, an 
dying in whispers between their teeth.” 

“What thiak you, ns 56 of mount- 
ing a parson on the steeple?” 

Prrptex.—t Aye—or, a committee of. 
ladies. The difficulty would be in pro- 
curing these worthy conservators of 
morals, *Twould be an unheard-of duty 
to require of the clergy; and the ladies 
could not long survive so severe a trial 
as keeping guard, for days and weeks, 
over a regiment of hard-swearers.” 

“T fear, sir, 1 must give up your case as 
irremediable ; 1 am quite in despair.” 

Nexoxssitas.— Please, sir, I have just 
thought of a remedy, occurring to me at 
the moment, when Perplex spoke of 
his despair.” 

Eeo.—“ Speak, Madame: I do attend 
ve.” 

” Neoxssrras.—“I pro sir, that 
you do sink, or cause to sunk, at 
bottom of your steeple, a pit, deep, wide, 
and roomy; covered in with staunch, 
stout boards, all tongued and grooved, 
and sealed hermetically, save an aperture 
in the middle plank, through which you 
insert a tube, in length ten. feet; five 
thereof below and five above, the inter- 
section. Into this shaft, conduct ‘tubes 
supplemental, in length sufficient to o’er- 
top the highest point to which your spire 
— 150 feet (as all the morning 
journals say), and in numbers such as to 
supply each scaffolding that girts your 
spire. And at each landing in the hol- 
low void, where airy ladders kiss, each 
ladder, ladder’s foot, connecting tubes 
you place, all snugly fitting, with inter- 
joinings nice. Thus then, each swearer, 

VoL. v.—4 
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or high or low in standing, when he fain 
would curse, hath but to turn him round, 
and fire into the tubes; once safe therein, 
the flying oaths would quickly find their 
grave, which hideth all de- 


destined 
formity.” 

Eeo.—“ Bravo! Necessitas—I will<- 
I will.” 

You have heard Mr. Editor; and 
now, may I beg of you to have the order 
for the tubing filled (which you will 
find inclosed), and ship the same to my 
address, at your earliest convenience. 
Be pleased to have the tubing of gutta 
percha, firmly riveted, and finished in a 
thorough manner. Some splitting, shi- 
vering oaths will try its strength, ere they 
become innocuous in the earth. 

And now, sir, that I am done, I have 
misgivings lest you should think my 
tone too light. I assure you, I was never 
more serious in my life, 

What would you have had? A ser- 
mon or a homily with the untaking 
title, “Swearing?” Sir, your patrons 
would never have read it. Nine-tenths 
of them would have turned over the 
leaves bearing that caption, with an im- 
patient twirl of finger and thump, mak- 
ing a “* dog-ear ” at each corner, as they 
hurried forwards to the next article; just 
as people, at a book-auction, when a 
splendid binding surprises them with an 
inside Bible, shut it up with a contemp- 
tuous bang, and pry about for an-Annual, 
—some “ Gove To .” “ Forget-me-not,” 
or anything, in short, “interesting.” 

The Swearers have so often. been 
soundly drubbed for their iniquities, 
they have become case-hardened and 
sermon-proof; of course they would 
have passed it by, perhaps with.an oath, 
or a malediction on my devoted. head. 
As it is, many will have an itching to 
know how their brethren appear while 
in successful operation on a church 
steeple. Much good may the sight do 
them. 

The anti-swearers would, of course, 
have passed it over, as not meant for 
them. 

As for the ladies—heaven bless. them 
—they, too, would have thought it in 
no way useful to them, not knowing, in 
their innocence, that the world contained 
so unnatural a créature as a. female 
swearer. While one-half your lady- 
readers would have been prodigiously 
shocked at tha bald, hard word “Swzar- 
Ine,” and immediately “skipped” the 
paper; the other half would have helt 
up their pretty little hands in dumb 
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astonishment, wondering “what on 
earth possessed you” to publish such a 
dry thiog—judging of it, as all women 
do, by the first glance. Then calling 
for “ Godey,” “ Putnam” would have 
been pitched summarily aside, and slid 
off upon the floor with as much celerity 
as did gallant “Old Put.” of Revolu- 
tionary memory slide down the stone 
stairs, when the enemy were after him. 
The next moment would have found 
them threading the mazes of some loye- 
story, or ravished with delight over the 
latest fashion-plates! 
Sir, it is my earnest desire to be read, 
and I trust I shall not be disappointed. 
The world dearly loves to see folly shot 
upon the wing—some hoping to see her 
‘all; the others ready to greet her with 
b-ravuras, can she but shake out the 
ar.,ow from her side. For my own part, 
I was never a good shot “on the wing;” 
and have, therefore, chosen for my target, 
Folly on a church steeple. I trust the 
world will take equal interest in watch- 
ing her struggles there, as when skim- 


[Jan 


ming the air. For, sir, though I am. 
nervous man, my own voice has a sooth- 
ing, rather than a hurtful effect, upcn 
my own ears; and to say truly, there is 
no one moré fond of hearing himself 
talk, than 

Your Quier Man. 


P.S. Iam not sure, but you had best 
delay publication of this until the steeple 
is finished at all events, until I tele- 
graph you that the tubing is put up and 
the connections with the pit duly made. 
I foresee that your magazine, when it 
arrives with this article, is to make a 
great disturbance among the swearers, 
and I must warn you to breathe not my 
name—no, not even to your wife—lest the 
whole troop should eome buzzing about 
my ears like 80 many wasps and hornets, 
Tn passing the church, which I now do 
daily, I shall hereafter take the other 
side of the street, lest Perplex’s idea 
about a thousand of brick should be 
carried into effeet for the special benefit 
of, &c., Q. 





THE RICH MERCHANT OF CAIRO. 


A GREAT while ago,—several hun- 
dred years at least, there lived 
in Cairo a rich merchant, whose name 
was Abdallah. He had other names 
beside, as is the custom there, but 
nene that added to his reputation or 


credit. He was commonly called Ab- 
dallah the Rich, and sometimes Abdallah 
the Miserly. 

From boyhood almost he had been en- 

ged in traffic, and always successfully. 
hift as it might, the wind was still 
favorable to some of his ships, and ven- 
tures which ruined other merchants 
overflowed his coffers with gold. The 
blue Mediterranean reflected the gleam 
of his sails. Nile, the father of rivers, 
was shadowed by the swarthy faces of 
the slaves who rowed his.boats, and the 
burning sands of the desert were 
trampled by the feet of his caravans. 
His emissaries were known in the bazaars 
of Delhi and Damascus, in the spicy 
forests of Ceylon, and among the pearl- 
divers of the far Indian seas. They even 
traded, it is said, with the natives of 
Timbuctoo, that mysterious city whose 
existence has so often been denied. Ab- 


dallah, however, had never quitted Oairo, 
the city of his birth. He knew too well 
the dangers and hardships of travel to 
think of exposing his precious person to 
them. He had but to name a place to 
his agents, and say— Go there,” and 
they went. 

His bazaars were in different parts of 
the city, but his house, like that of every 

od Turk, was in the Turkish Quarter. 
t was three stories in height, and the 
upper stories projected over the lower 
ones, casting a shadow even at noonday 
on the street below. The walls were 
originally white, with horizontal bars 
of crimson, like the stripes in a flag; but 
years had elapsed since they were 

ainted, and they were kept in such 
bad repair that it was hard to say what 
color they really were, a smoky yellow, 
or a muddy red. 

Along the front of the mansion, on a 
level with the floor of the two upper 
stories, ran a couple of balconies closely 
shut in with lattice-work. You see 
such lattices in most oriental pictures ; 
they are made of thin slips of wood like 
our lath, and cross each other diamond- 
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wise. Save the arch over the door, 
which was elaborately carved, and illum- 
inated with gold letters—a text from the 
Koran,—there was nothipg about the out- 
side of the house to stamp its owner a 
wealthy man. Inside, however, it was 
apparent, and all was rich and beantifal. 

Like many other mean and selfish 
men, Abdallah was at heart sensual and 
luxurious. His floors were carpeted 
with the richest stuffs of the East, bril- 
liant in dye, and soft as flowers to the 
feet. Where the marble pavement was 
seen, as it was in some rooms which 
were merely strewn with mats, it was 
cunningly inlaid with mosaics. Couches 
and divans softer than down lined the 
walls, and cabinets were filled with 
chiboques, and beautiful Persian pipes, 
whose water-bowls were buried in the 
long coil of their stems. 

You passed from room to room by 
gliding between pillars, and by pushing 
aside curtains. Over the curtains rose 
magnificent arches of the finest and 
costliest workmanship. It would have 
made you feel proud just to walk be- 
neath them, they were so grand, and 
yet so airy. Spicy cressets hung from 
the ceiling, and lanterns of divers colors 
dangled on golden chains. Pictures and 
statues there were none, both being for- 
bidden by the Koran, but vases and 
cups abounded; vases of exquisite pat- 
tern, gold and silver, heaped with 
precious stones, pearls, rubies, and em- 
eralds; and cups which a king might 
have drained. And Abdallah did drain 
them daily, so fond was he of his vault 
of old Greek wine! 

But it was not within doors, after all, 
that the wealth of Abdallah was most 
manifest, but in his garden, which was 
the finest in all Oairo. It was situated 
at the back of the house, and was walled 
in with a high wall. A forest could not 
have been more shady and pleasant, so 
thick and leafy were the trees, palms, 
acacias, and sycamores, and so cool the 
winds imprisoned in their green retreats. 
The walks were hedged with roses and 
jessamines, and roofed with the branches 
of fruit trees. Here hung the golden 
quince, there the bloom-cheeked peach, 
and there purple plums and red pome- 
granates. 

In the centre of the garden was a 
kiosk, or Turkish summer-house, a mi- 
racle of grace and beauty. It was square, 
with four pillars on each side, and a 
fretted dome overhead, The pillars sup- 
ported Saracenic arches, through which 
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came gleams of the garden around, and 
the mingled scent of its flowers. From 
a black ‘marble ura in the basin of the 
kiosk gushed a sparkling fountain, a 
broad silver shaft with a willowy base 
that dripped back into the urn, and over 
its rim into the bubbling ripples below. 

It was a nook of delight, and a perfect 
nest of birds, the wondrous birds of the 
East. Some were inclosed in cages of 
sandal-wood and pearl, while others 
were as free as the air in which they 
wantoned. Peacocks strutted in and out 
spreading their gorgeous trains; golden 
pheasants dreamed in the gloom of the 
dome; parrots chattered and swung 
on their rings, and Birds of Paradise, 
with sweeping rainbow tails, flew from 
perch to perch. Truly it was an en- 
chanted place, that garden and house, 
and worthy of a better master than 
Abdallah. 

Here Abdallah dwelt year after year. 
No one shared his enjoyments save his 
daughter Zuleika, and she only when he 
was away. There was not much happi- 
ness in the house where Abdallah was, 
he was so selfixh and exacting. It was 
impossible to please him. He. thought 
of no one but himself, and his own gains 
and losses. He had a wonderful head 
for accounts, and could reckon untold 
suins as by instinct. He knew to a frac- 
tion, how much every debtor owed him, 
and how inuch it cost him to just keep 
the life in his slaves. 

When the business of the day was 
over, and he had smoked his bubbling 
pipe, and quaffed his cup of Greek wine, 
he used to shut himself up in his room, 
and gloat over his gold. It was his 
God, and he recognized no other, ex- 
cept he wished to take a false oath. 
Then he was profuse of his “ By Allali’s,” 
and “the holy beard of the Prophet!” 

Such was the man Abdallah, and such 
his mode of life up to the morning when 
our story begins. Having a new scheme 
of gain on hand that morning, he rose 
earlier than usual, performed his cus- 
tomary ablutions, and prepared to de- 
part for the market-place. Before set- 
ting forth, he allotted their days’ work 
to his servants and slaves; then he 
charged his daughter Zuleika not to 
leave the house during his absence; and, 
finally, after he had made everybody as 
miserable as he could, he departed, and 
the door was barred behind him. 

It was still early in Cairo, and but few 
of the better citizens had yet risen. 
The streets were filled with the poorest 
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classes, and they jostled Abdallah in 
passing. He avoided them as much as 
possible, by Picking the least-crowded 
thoroughfares, and keeping close to the 
houses. Here sauntered a water-carrier, 
with his jar poised on his head; and 
there marched a string of camels, bound 
for Siout and the desert. Artisans 
hurried to their workshops, rubbin 
their eyes as they went ; donkeys turn 
the corners suddenly, and almost knock- 
ed him down; and, to crown all, a per- 
tinacious driver insisted on having his 
custom! He must have been a wag, 
or a stranger in Cairo, that driver, to 
have, for a moment, imagined that Ab- 
dallah the Miser would ride. He knew 
the value of money too well, however 
wearied he might be, to think of spend- 
ing it in that way. The idea was ab- 
surd. 
As I said before, the streets were 
filled with the poorest classes, and the 
short turn that Abdallah made to reach 
the market-place led him among their 
dwellings. He had but little time for 
observation, so jntent was he in hatch- 
ing his schemes,—but he could not help 
— the filth and misery which sur- 
rounded him. The houses were in a 
ruinous and tumble-down condition; 
mapy of them without windows and 
doors—mere hovels,—and their dwellers 
— in perfect keeping, lean, sallow, 
an 3 
Few of the men were at home, for the 
day being a festival, promised an abun- 
dant alms; but he saw the women in 
the miserable rooms, and troops of 
squalid children. Some of the women 
were busy with household matters, 
kindling fires for the morning meal, 
and mending the rents in their gar- 
ments: others sat in the ashes, supine 
and dejected, their long hair falling over 
their eyes, and over the infants on their 
bosoms. These were the mothers and 
ndmothers: if there were girls in the 
ily they were generally at the win- 
dows, ogling the passers-by, and singing 
ribald songs to,entice them in. 

One among the number arrested the 
sight of Abdallah; she was so much like 
his own child Zuleika. She was just her 
height, although her figure was frailer ; 
had the same black hair adorned with 
sequins, and the same lustrous large 
eyes-and-long lashes. Zuleika, however, 
lacked the mingled mirth and .melan- 
choly of her, counterfeit ;.nor was she ever 
seen, like her, at the balcony unveiled. 
The likeness puzzled Abdallah, but he 
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knew that Zuleika was safe at home, 
and his schemes came into his head 
again—-so he passed on, and forgot it. 

He had now reached a better portion of 
the city, although he was still in the Beg- 
gar’s Quarter. He stopped in the pub- 
lic square, and gazed about him. His 
vision was bounded on all sides by the 
white wall of the city, and the fringe of 
soe overlooking it. An open country 

y on the north—a region of gardens 
and grain fields; on the south and west, 
the shining length of the Nile flecked 
with sails, and the Pyramids that loomed 
through the haze of the Lybian desert. 
But the glory of the dawn was in the 
east, in the serene blue sky, and on the 
crests of the Mokattam hills, which were 
tipped with light. The sun had not yet 
risen, but the domes of the mosques 
were brightening, and the minarets burn- 
ed with rosy flames. . 

The heart of Abdallah was glad within 
him, he hardly knew why, and he went 
on his way with a lighter and firmer 
step. To say that he was depressed by 
the Beggar’s Quarter, or that he pitied 
its unfortunate dwellers, would show 
but little knowledge of a nature like 
his. Still, he felt happy in leaving them 
behind him, and in comparing his condi- 
tion with theirs. 

He drew near the market-place, in 
which his bazaars were held, when he 
was accosted by a beggar. 

“T am poor,” said the beggar, “it is 
two days now since I have tasted food.” 

‘What is that to me?” inquired the 
merchant. 

“ Abdallah the Rich, I am poor and 
hungry, and I demand alms from thee!” 

Abdallah started back amazed. He was 
not accustomed to demands, besides he 
had never before been mimicked as he 
was by the beggar; for the voice of the 
latter was an exact echo of his own. 
Nor did the imitation stop at his voice : 
form, features, gait, everything pertain- 
ing to Abdallah was reproduced with 
strange fidelity. It was as if he saw 
himself in a mirror, or stood beside 
himself in a dream! 

There was a difference though, between 
the beggar’s garments and those of Ab- 
dallah. The merchant was dressed as 
became his station and wealth, in a flow- 
ing robe, with a rich sash around his 
waist, and a jewel-hilted dagger in his 
belt. His turban was 4 costly cashmere 
shawl, and his slippers were heavily em- 
broidered with gold, The beggar was clad 
in rags which failed to hide his leanness, 
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and he supported his tottering limbs 
with a long staff. His face was thin 
and ghastly, and his eyes, that burned 
with an unnatural lustre, were deeply 
sunken in their sockets. He was like 
Abdallah, and yet unlike; looking not 
so much as Abdallah did, as Abdallah 
might, should he by any chance become 


a beggar. 

“ Abdallah the Miserly,” said the beg- 
gar, “ oe are rolling in abundance, 
while I am starving with want. Help 
me, or I die.” 

“You are mistaken in thinking me 
rich,” said the covetous merchant. “ True 
I have the reputation of wealth, but 
everybody knows the uncertainty of 
a merchant’s business. To day he is 
rich, to-morrow poor, But, admitting 
that I am rich, my money is my own. 
I owe it entirely to my own exertions, 
and not to others. I cannut help you, 
so let me pass.” 

“But I am dying,” persisted the beg- 


gar. 

“ Again I say, what is that to me?” 

“Listen to me, Abdallah,” said the 
excited beggar, shaking his skinny fin- 
ger in the face of the merchant. “ Listen 
to me, hard-hearted man, and tremble. 
You refuse me, your fellow man, bread, 
and you arrogate to yourself your good 
fortune. These are deadly sins, and 
must be atoned for. God gave you 
prosperity; he can give you adversity 
as well. And he does; from this hour 
there is a spell upon you.” 

The merchant turned in wrath and 
was about to smite the beggar, when he 
saw the Oaptain of the Sultan’s Guard 
approaching in the distance. In spite 
of himself, he shuddered and turned 
pale. He did not for an instant believe 
the beggar’s prophecy ; but he knew that 
no man’s life was safe, if it were known 
that he was rich, and the Sultan was in 
want of money. 

“The curse is beginning to work, 
Abdallah,” said the beggar, tauntingly ; 
but Abdallah was too much troubled to 
hear him. He ran over in his mind all 
his late business transactions, to see how 
far the worst had infringed the law; 
wondered which one of his many agents 
was most likely to betray him; and 
whether, if the worst came to the worst, 
he could manage to escape with life. 

“Perhaps I may escape even now,” 
said he to himself: but no—the guard 
was too close. Besides, he reasoned, if 
I attempt flight, it will seem to confirm 
suspicion. But he could not have flown 
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had he tried, for his feet were rooted to 
the ground. 

He was a grim-looking fellow, the 
Captain of the rd, and his manner of 
arresting Abdallah was not calculated 
to set the latter at ease. He drew his 
long sword with one hand, and clutched 
the merchant by the wrist with the 
other, while the soldiers sprang upon 
him from the opposite side, and pinioned 
his arms behind him. He was then 
marched off in the direction of the Sul- 
tan’s 2 ig eng As might have been ex- 

ted, his arrest drew together a crowd. 
irst and foremost came the rabble from 
the Beggar’s Quarter; children who 
broke off their plays to revile him; 


women who ran to see if it was their 
lovers or husbands; and numbers of the 
beggarmen, whom the news had already 
reached. 


Among others, was the girl who 
looked so much like Zuleika. It was 
strange, but she was not in the least 
like Zuleika now. She had lustrous eyes, 
long lashes, and black hair, adorned 
with sequins; but her face was hag- 
gard with sensuality, and distorted 
with indecent mirth. She was no more 
like Zuleika—the pure and beautiful 
Zuleika—than a wandering comet, a hell 
of serial fire is like the moon, the silver 
Eden of night. 

“This is marvellous, this change,” 
thought Abdallah; and the beggar 
coming into his mind, he turned his 
head to see if the beggar was changed 
also; and lo! he had vanished. 

The guard and their prisoner had now 
reached the Sultan’s palace. It was a 
holiday in Oairo, and the square was 
fillled with soldiers. Bodies of black 
troops were drawn up in files on each 
side, while the centre was filled by the 
dignitaries of the empire; bashaws of 
distant provinces, white-bearded old 
shekhs of desert tribes, and daring 
Mamalukes, Beside the palace gate, 
stood two gigantic Nubian slaves, the 
executioners of the Sultan, one swinging 
his bowstring, the other poising his 
immense scymitar. 

The gates were thrown open, and the 
Sultan came forth to judgment. The 
Commander of the Faithful was mounted 
on a superb Arab barb, whose neck 
arched proudly, and whose step dis- 
dained the earth. His turban was cover- 
ed with jewels, and it shone like a con- 
stellation under his cloudy plume. His 
caftan was green, the sacred color, but 
his sash was deep red. It was an omi- 
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nous color with the Commander of the 
Faithful, for it generally betokened the 
shedding of blood. So his court ap- 
proached him with terror, kissing his 
robe, and feet, and even the ‘ground 
before him. ‘ Long life to the Shereef! 
May God prolong his days!” 

Casting his eyes over the prostrate 
crowd, the Commander of the Faithful 
saw Abdallah kneeling in the custody of 
the Captain of the Guard. He sum- 
moned the latter, and as he drew near, 
dragging the helpless culprit, beckoned 
to the executioners. Behold Abdallah 
between them, in front of the Sultan. 

“ Long lite to the Shereef! May God 
prolong his days!” 

“We have heard of this man,” said 
the Commander of the Faithful; “ does 
any here know him? It is said ‘that he 
is rich, very rich. It is also said that 
his riches are ill-gotten. If he has 
wronged any here, even a slave, let the 
wronged man step forth, and accuse 
him. By the beard of my father he 
shall have justice!” 

The words of the Sultan passed from 
mouth to month till they reached the 
ears of a merchant who was passing the 
palace. Emboldened by the Sultan’s 
permission, he accused Abdallah. 

“ Commander of the Faithful, the mer- 
chant Abdallah owes me five purses of 
gold, which he refuses to pay. He came 
to me one day, accompanied by a strange 
merchant, who, he said, was his friend ; 
and who wished to purchase sandal-wood 
and guins. I sold him five purses’ worth, 
Abdallah agreeing to pay for the same, 
in case his friend did not. Twelve 
moons have passed since then, and I 
have not seen the merchant, nor will 
Abdallah pay me the debt.” 

“ Your case is hard,” said the Sultan ; 
‘but we cannot help you. The law will 
do you justice, if you can prove your 
claim. We give you a purse of gold 
that you may prosecute it freely.” 

The next accuser was one of the Ma- 
malukes, 

“Oommander of the Faithful, this 
shop-keeper lately sold me a sword for a 
true Damascus blade. I paid him his 
price without higgling, and went forth to 
battle with the enemies of. the Prophet. 
We were hard pushed by the accursed 
Giaours, and fell before them like ripe 
grain. A boy, whom I could have slain 
with the wind of a good scimitar, enga- 
ged me; and, snapping my sword like a 
reed, gave me this ugly gash on the 
cheek. I have no sword now. Here is 
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the hilt of my famous Damascus blade,” 
and he threw it at the feet of the Sultan’s 
barb; “give me another, Master, and I 
will punish the lying shup-keeper.” 

“ You are a brave fellow, Mamaluke,” 
said the Sultan, unbuckling his own 
sword, and handing it to the soldier; 
“wear this, andsmitethe Giaours, Leave 
the shop-keeper to us.” 

The soldier fell back in the ranks, and 
the Sultan made a sign to the slave with 
the bow-string, who seized Abdallah, 
and prepared to strangle him, 

The next accuser was one of the desert 
shekhs. 

“Seven years ago,” he said, “ there 
was a famine among my people. The 
tidings reached Cairo, and this dog sent 
his agents amongst us loaded with corn, 
not to relieve our wants, but to rob us 
of our flocks and herds. He built gran- 
aries in our midst, and tortured us with 
the sight of food which few were rich 
enough to buy. We implored the assist- 
ance of other merchants, and many at- 
tempted to help us, but he drove them 
all. from the field, some by bribery, and 
some by underselling, till, at last, no one 
would venture against him. The souls 
of our dead cry out for justice—justice 
on the corn-selling dog!” 

““ We, too, have a cause of complaint,” 
said the Commander of the Faithful, after 
ascore or two had finished accusing 
Abdallah. “ This jewel,” and he plucked 
one from his turban, “ was sold us by 
the merchant for a pure diamond, and it 
turns out to be a bit of glass. We gave 
him a thousand purses for what is not 
worth a piastre. To punish him for the 
cheat we confiscate his estates for the 
Prophet’s treasury, and we seize his 
daughter for the imperial Harem. As 
for the wretch himself he shall become 
aslave. We give him to your tribe,” 
said the Sultan turning to the desert 
shekh: “It is just that he should suffer, 
even as he has made others. The dog is 
no longer Abdallah the Merchant, but 
Abdallah the Slave. God is great!” 

“ Long life to the Shereef! May God 
prolong his days!” 

The Sultan shook the reins of his barb, 
and rode down the square, accompanied 
by his bashaws and shekhs. The Mama- 
lukes and black troops remained, together 
with Abdallah and the executioners. 
There was no danger now in insulting 
him, and they made the most of the 
opportunity. The Mamalukes began by 
robbing him of everything valuable. 
One snatched his turban, another his 
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sash, a third his jewel-hilted dagger, 
and the fourth the purse which he vain- 
ly attempted to conceal; the rest, mean- 
while, rode around him and pricked him 
wit the points of their long spears. 
He was then handed over to the soldiers, 
and buffeted about till his bones ached. 
When the shekh returned for his slave 
he found him in a sorry plight, for he 
was covered with blood and bruises, and 
his garments were torn to tatters. Could 
his counterfeit and second self, the van- 
ished. beggar, have seen him then, even 
he must have pitied him, he was so 
ragged and forlorn. 

It pleased the shekh to ride through 
Cairo’ before he started for the desert, 
and the whim seized him to make Ab- 
dallah lead his camel. The slave walked 
before his master, sullen and slow, the 
string of the camel slack in his hand, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground. Turn 
which way he would he was blasted by 
the sight of human faces. Men of all 
ranks and conditions rejoiced at his 
abasement. Children climbed up arches 
and gateways to get a glimpse of him; 
citizens pointed him out to strangers, 
and veiled women peered at hii trom 
latticed baleonies. Many of his debtors 
were present, and merry enough they 
were too. It was not every day that 
they could pay their debts so easily! 

After traversing the principal streets 
of the city, passing squares, markets, and 
bazaars, the shekh halted to make room 
for a processsion. First came a file of 
soldiers loaded with swords and daggers, 
and armfulis of sashes and shawls ; then 
arow of black slaves, each with a jar of 
gold or jewels on his head; and lastly, 
the head eunuch leading a veiled girl, 
who trembled under her veil! The heart 
of the slave sank within him. It was 
the spoil of his own bazaars which the 
Sultan had just seized, and his own child 
Zuleika on her way to the accursed Ha- 
rem! A mistswam before the eyes of the 
wretched man; he staggered a step, and 
fell senseless in the dust. 

When he came to himself he was tra- 
velling with a caravan, for the tribe 
whose slave he had become, were jour- 
neying back to the desert. The shekh 
rode at their head, and Abdallah led his 
camel over the sand. 

An ocean of yellow sand stretched 
away on all sides till it reached the edge 
of the horizon. Nota tree or plant was 
to be seen anywhere, not even a blade 
of grass. The sky was withvut a cloud, 
intensely blue and bright, and the sun a 
perfect glare of light. 
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Sometimes they followed the track of 
former caravans, trampling in the foot- 
prints of men and camels; at others, they 
struck out a path for themselves, making 
the far-away mountains landinarks. 

The road was frequently strewn with 
bones, the skeletons of men and camels, 
some of whom were overthrown by 
whirling clouds of sand, while others 
must have perished from starvation. 

One skeleton in particular impressed 
Abdallah, and made him thoughtful for 
along time. It lay in advance of the 
multitude, and beside it was a broken 
water-cruse. He picked up a fragment 
of the cruse, and saw its owner’s name 
engraved under the mark of the potter. 
The dead man was one of his own agents, 
a trusty Egyptian who started on a long 
journey for him, and never returned. 
“* He met his fate in the desert,” thought 
Abdallah, “he was starved to death that 
I might increase my gains. I remember 
now that his wite told me this, but L 
feigned to think it false, and refused her 
a single piastre. I am punished now, 
for I am in the desert myself. Allah for- 
bid that his fate should be mine!” 

He cast bis eyes over the sea of rolling 
sand, and sighed aloud. Up to this time, 
and it was now the second day of the 
journey, he had made no complaint; but 
now his limbs began to fail him from ex- 
cessive weariness. The hot sand burnt 
his tender feet, the waste of flint, 
into which the caravan had come, cut 
him to the very bone, and his steps 
were marked with blood. 

In the afternoon the caravan halted at 
a valley well, and pitched their tents for 
the night. The valley was a mere gully, 
the bed of some ancient river, and the 
well a pit of brackish water. A stunted 
palin rustled in the burning air, and a 
few brave tufts of grass disputed the su- 
premacy of the sand. It was a dreary 
place, but it seemed a garden to the 
weary Abdallah, 

The camels were fed and tethered for 
the night: the shekh and his sons sat 
cross-legged in the tent and related mar- 
vellous tales; the slaves huddled to- 
gether, and sang wild songs in strange 
tongues; but Abdallah, stood alone in 
the shade of the palm. His first impulse 
was flight, but a glance at his swollen 
feet convinced him of its utter folly, 
Had he needed anything else to deter 
him he could have found it in the hyena 
tracks which surrounded the valley. 

He threw himself under the stunted 
palm, and strove tuo forget the change in 
his fortunes. He was no lunger Abdal- 
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lah the slave, a Abdallah the mer- 
chant, but Abdallah the man, a man 
alone with nature. 

The stars were ont by thousands, 
sparkling in the deep blue sky, and the 
moon lifted her horn above the rim of 
the desert. The first news that Abdallah 
had of her presence was a long ray of 
light which she shot full in his eyes. 
He turned his head aside and it glinted 
on the surface of the well. A second 
followed it, and discovered what the 
dusk had for some time concealed, the 
dusky faces of the slaves as they sang 
their strange wild songs. Then Abdallah 
saw the white tent of the shekh, and 
the group of tethered camels, and then 
the stretch of desert beyond. 

There was something in the moon- 
light which made everything it shone 
upon beautiful, even the stern old shekh 
who came to the door of his tent to 
watch the slaves. It softened the heart 
of Abdallah and filled him with tender 
and dreamy thoughts. He remembered 
how often he had seen it shining on the 
mosques and domes of Cairo, and how it 
flooded the walks of his garden, and 
dripped from the walls of his beloved 
kiosk. Then his fancy wandered, as a 
moonlight fancy sometimes will, to ruin- 
ous old houses, and he saw the Beggar’s 
Quarter as it was on the previous morn- 
ing. The houses were old still, with 
walls and chimneys leaning to a fall; 
yet their decay seemed in some degree 
repaired, for the chinks and doors were 
closed, he knew not how, while the 
windows were curtained with white. 

“Tf the moonlight does so much for 
the beggar’s houses,” thought Abdallah, 
“what might not human kindness do for 
the beggars?” It was amanly thought, 
and it ennobled even while it grieved 
him. He pondered over his past life, its 
narrow selfishness and blindness, and 
giving himself up to the influences 
around was initiated into the mysteries 
of nature. And the first thing that the 
universal mother taught him was that 
nothing exists for itself alone. He saw, 
in thought, the moon and stars shining 
on the earth, and the earth baring her 
brow to receive their light, giving her 
own in return. The land gradually 
crumbled into the sea on one side of the 
world, while the sea as gradually with- 
drew its waters from the land on the 
other. The clouds covered the moun- 
tains with snow: the snow melted and 
formed rivers: the rivers with mist fed 
the clouds; and the clouds turned into 
snow, and again covered the mountains. 
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The dew crept into the heart of the 
flowers, and the flowers breathed their 
fragrance to the fallingdew. Innum- 
erable were the examples of Nature, that 
it is necessary to give, as well as to re- 
ceive. Yes, and even to give whien 
there is no hope of receiving in return. 
“The desert, for instance,” thought Ab- 
dallah, “ what can the sun hope to gain 
by shining on its rocks and billows of 
sand? For leagues there is no living 
thing, save now and then a scorpion, or 
a straggling blade of grass. Yet the 
sun shines as generously there as in the 
gardens of Cashmere, and the stars, and 
the queenly moon brighten the sojitude 
with their luminous smiles! And the 
great God of the heavens, the infinite 
and everlasting Allah, who made and 
overlooks the worlds-—of what avail to 
Him are the prayers, and the lives of 
even the holiest? Yet the hands of the 
great Father are always stretched forth 
with blessings and bounties, and his ears 
are always open to the cries of his 
children.” 

“*T have not performed my part,” said 
Abdallah sadly, “as God and Nature 
perform theirs, but from this hour I will 
amend my life. I have not fallen in vain 
since I have learned to fulfil my duty. 
God is great!” 

He rose from his seat beneath the 
palm, and walked to the edge of the 
valley, where he saw a stunted colycinth 
growing alone in the sand. Curiosity 
impelled him to view it closer, and he 
hastened to it, although it grew in the 
midst of the hyena tracks. Stooping on 
his hands and knees he brushed the sand 
from it, and found that it was dying for 
want of moisture. Its leaves were 
shrivelled with heat, and the poor melon 
which it strove to shelter, was fairly 
wilted on the stem. It was a worthless 
plant at best; so bitter that no animal 
could eat it; but its forlorn condition 
touched the heart of Abdallah, and 
retracing his steps to the well he pro- 
ceeded to water it, using for that pur- 
pose a fragment of the broken cruse 
which he picked up in the desert. That 
done he bowed his head to the Holy 
City, and said the prayers of the Fuith- 
ful, and, creeping among the camels, he 
was soon fast asleep. \ 

The caravan rose at dawn, and re- 
sumed their march. The first good deed 
of Abdallah repaid him well; for the 
colycinth was green and fresh. It waved 
its leaves to him at parting, and the 
shine of its yellow melon was brighter 
than gold. 
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The sky above, and the sand below; 
a desert of blue, and a desert of yellow. 
In the upper desert marched the sun, 
showering abroad his spears of fire, in 
the under desert the shekh and his 
tribe, vainly endeavoring to ward them 

ff. 


off. 

Sun, and sand, and hot wind. Frag- 
ments of bleaching bones. A winding 
string of men and camels, and a solitary 
swooping kite! 

Abcut noon they were startled by a 
mirage. It was the first that Abdallah 
had evér seen, and he marvelled greatl 
thereat. It grew up from the sand por f 
denly, and assumed the shape of a band 
of roving Bedouins, a tribe of desert 
robbers, mounted on flying stallions, and 
armed with long spears which they 
brandished furiously. 

Then it became the house of Abdal- 
lah, a perfect picture of his lost mansion 
in Cairo. Like that, its walls were 
striped with red; its balconies shaded 
the street; the fountain played in its 
kiosk; and a mock Zuleika walked in 
the shade of its unreal trees! 

Its third change was into the Beggars’ 
Quarter, which seemed more wretched, 
if that were possible, than when Ab- 
dallah saw it last. Some of the houses 
had fairly tumbled down, nearly all the 
windows and doors were gone, and the 
squalid wretches had multiplied in every 
room. Parents had strangled their child- 
ren, and were weeping for them; child- 
ren had grown up, and were beating 
their parents; and the girl with sequins 
in her hair—she lay stone dead in the 
street ! 

Then the mirage surrounded Abdallah, 
and became the very square in which he 
was stopped by the beggar. He stared 
down the long streets, and saw the white 
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wall of the city, and the fringe of palms 
overlooking it.. Gardens and grain-fields 
barred the north; on the south and 
west ran the Nile, alive with glanci 
sails. The Mokattam hills were flood 
with light, and the mosques and minarets 
blazed with rosy flames. It was too like 
Cairo, not to be Cairo itself! Abdallah 
rubbed his eyes, like a man awaking 
from a dream, aud found to his great 
joy that he had not stirred froin the 
square, The beggar still stood before 
him, holding out his hand for alms, and 
in the distance he saw the Captain of 
the Sultan’s Guard! Hardly a moment 
had elapsed, and yet Abdallah had passed 
through so many changes of fortune. 
It was like the jrophet’s living in the 
seventh heaven seventy thousand years, 
while a drop of water was falling from 
his pitcher to the gronnd. 

“T have not dreamed in vain,” said 
the thankful and humbled merchant, 
“ for I have learned to perform my duty. 
Here, my brother, is alins fur thee,” and 
he gave the beggar a piece of gold; 
“depart in peace, and be happy. For 
me—lI will goand pray. Godis Great!” 

‘God is Great!”—the muezzins took 
up the cry, and passed it from minaret 
to minaret, till the morning wind was 
vocal with the sound. The faithfal 
heard it in their houses, and came pour- 
ing into the streets, and sought the near- 
est mosque. Every man drew the slip- 
pers froin his feet, and, crossing the sacred 
threshold, worshipped God and the 
Prophet. There were many solemn 
prayers said that day, and many grateful 
men in Oairo, but none that were more 
devout than Abdallah, the merchant. 

“For, by the grace of God,” he said, 
“T am still Abdallah the Merchant, and 
not Abdallah the Slave.” 
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$61)7HO gave you this name?” 

W My i te in baptism.” 

Then these spensors have much to 
auswer for in this matter of naming, to 
say nothing of the obligations that they 
take upon themselves. 

The name of a person is a sound that 
suggests the idea of him. It is indisso- 
lubly united with every notion of him; 
the name and the man are more closely 
bound than man and wife, for even after 


death we associate them together. How 
important, then, is it that no one should 
suffer for his. name, that no unplea- 
sant, ridiculous, or infamous associations 
should be connected with it, but rather 
that it should be honorable and honored. 

It is true that the fair Juliet, in a pas- 
sage often quoted and oftener misquoted, 
asks 

“ What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 

“ By any other name would smell at sweet.” 
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Very true; but we do not go to 
names for smells, any more than to 
colors for music. And in the instance 
that she gives, what a loss it would 
have been to the world, if the word 
“rose” had not existed as the title of 
the queen of flowers; but, instead of it, 
some such common unmusical word as 
turnip or squash had been selected by 
the founders of the English tongue! 
What could poets have done with such 
a word? Where would they have found 
rhymes for it? The queen of flowers 
should have a name of beauty, and she 
has it. We are not able, at present, to 
say how many of the modern languages 
of Europe call this flower by a name 
resembling rose, or identical with it: 
but we believe that all of them do, 
which are based in any degree upon the 
Latin tongue, which had its rosa, a deri- 
vative and improvement upon the rodon 
of the Greeks. Juliet is in a very small 
minority upon this question. 

And we would strengthen our position 
as to the importance of first names, by 
quoting Sterne’s remark, that no one 
has ever thought of calling a child after 
Judas Iscariot. Some come pretiy near 
it when they select the name Judah, 
which is radically the same name as 
Judas, but how carefully do they stop 
here! What an immense difference 
dves a single letter, an H for an §, 
make! 

We say given names, not Christian 
names, as is more common; for it is not 
every one having a first name that has a 
Ohristian name, as was exemplified in 
the case of Mr. Levi, who appeared as 
a@ witness before the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

“What is your Christian name, Mr. 
Levi?” said that civic functionary. 

el have not got any, my Lord,” was 
the reply. “I am aJew, but my first 
name is Moses.” 

Various are the tastes in the selection 
of a naine for a child—various are the 
motives that influence the decision. 
Sometimes a rich friend or relation is to 
be conciliated, and therefore some barba- 
rous designation is affixed to a child that 
is a thorn in his side as long as he lives; 
and after all, the unfortunate may miss 
the expected legacy. Sometimes the 
name of some distinguished man is 
selected, to which the life of the new 
wearer adds no new lustre; thns we 
see George Washington and John Wesley 
occasionally figuring in the police re- 
ports, as the names of people arrested for 
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riot or petty larceny. A classical taste 
inspires others, who are not always very 
particular in the names, provided they 
smack of the ancients, owing to which, 
it happens that there is a boy now living 
in Philadelphia who has been christened 
—if we may thus use the word—after 
Commodus, one of the most infamous 
of the Roman Emperors, 

The late Bishop Chase, of Illinois, had 
a dislike to having Greek and Roman 
names imposed upon children, which he 
displayed very pointedly on one occa- 
sion when a child was brought to him 
to be baptized. 

“ Name this child,” said the bishop, 

“Mareus Tullius Cicero,” answered 
the father. 

“ What?” 

“Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

“Tut! tut! with your heathen non- 
sense! Peter, I baptize thee,” and the 
child was Peter thenceforth and for 
ever. 

Others, again, set much store by 
Scripture names, many of which to our 
ears are anything but melodious—for in- 
stance, Obadiah, Jeremiah, and all the 
other iahs ; but this fashion-is not near 
so prevalent as it was a century or two 
ago. Some of the Bible names have 
much sweetness, such as Beulah, Ru- 
hamah, and Rhoda, but even these are 
rarelv used. 

The story is well known of the man, 
who, having called four sons after Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, wished to 
have the fifth christened Acts, becaase, 
as he said, he “ wanted to compliment 
the apostles a bit ;” but the sequel, as 
given by Mr. Lower, in the last edition 
of his valuable work on “ English sur- 
names,” is not so familiar to us. It ap- 
pears that the father had two other sons, 
who were christened Richard and Tho- 
mas, and that the story of the name that 
had been proposed for No. 5, getting 
wind amongst his schoolinates, he was 
constantly annoyed with having this 
distich repeated, of better metre than 
rhyme— 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Acts of ’Postles, Dick and Tom.” 

Some persons appear to have tried 
how near they could come to the height 
of absurdity, in giving names w their 
children. Benjamin Stokeley, the first 
white settler in Mercer county, Pennsyl- 
vania (whose account thereof is in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania), gave 
most extraordinary names to all his 
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children; at present, but one of them 
occurs to our memory—Aurora Borealis 
—by which he thought proper to desig- 
nate one of his daughters. A Mr. Stick- 
ney, & distant relative of Dr. Franklin, 
numbered his children, calling them One 
Stickney, Two Stickney, &c. We might 
mention here, the case of Mr. New, who 
is said to have called his first child, 
Something, and the next, Nothing; but 
the story is probably the création of the 
fertile imagination of Mr. Joseph Miller, 
or some of his successors. 

We will venture to add a few rules, 
which are the results of our reflections 
‘upon this subject. 

1. The son should not be called after 
his father, nor the daughter after her 
mother. 

The object of giving first names is to 
distinguish a person from all others bear- 
ing the same last name, particularly from 
those of his immediate family ; but this 
latter is not attained when a child bears 
the name of its parent. Oonfusion must 
always follow, not always to be avoided 
by the additions of senior and junior, or 
the designations, Ist, 2d, &c., which are 
common in New England. 

An eminent lawyer, who adorned the 
Philadelphia bar, forty or fifty years ago, 
had a son with the same first name as 
himself, who was studying law in his 
office. One day a letter arrived without 
any addition of junior, but intended for 
the younger, which the elder gentleman 
opened and read. It was from a source 
not very creditable to any one. 

“T am ashamed of you,” said the 
father indignantly, handing it to his 
son. 

“T am ashamed of you, sir,” replied 
the son, handing it back, with his finger 
pointed at the direction. 

One of the sons of the Benjamin 
Stokely of whom we have spoken above, 
was born during his father’s absence 
from home. On his return, his wife told 
him that she had called the child Benja- 
min, after him. ‘None of that,” cried 
he, “I have no notion of hearing people 
talking of old Ben Stokely.” 

This confusion is one objection to the 
practice which we condemn; another is 
that if a parent calls a child after him- 
self, he is in danger of becoming partial 
to that child, at the expense of the 
others. This is a feeling which makes 
its way into the minds of even good 
men and good women ; it seems to some 
that a child bearing their name in full, 
is more fully their representative than 
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others. As this 1s all wrong, it is best 
to prevent the arising of such feelings, 
by giving no occasion for their existence. 

2. The more common a last name is, 
the more uncommon should the first 
name be. We can pardon almost any 
prefix to Smith, Brown, and Jones. As 
one of the learned fathers of the bar 
lately observed in a discourse, “* Who 
shall declare the generation of the 
Smiths, and especially of the John 
Smiths?” The very mention of John 
Smith in a court-house, police office, or 
other public place—and it is of frequent 
mention therein—brings a broad grin 
into every one’s face immediately. 

8. No name should be given to a child 
that will suggest a ludicrous idea when 
written in full, or when the initial only 
is used. We always pitied Mr. P. Cox, 
and Mr. T. Potts, both worthy men, but 
with thoughtless godfathers. 

Middle-aged persons, in Philadelphia, 
can recollect a druggist, named Ash, 
(now deceased) whose friends had se- 
leeted Caleb for his first name. He was 
constantly annoyed with inquiries from 
school-boys, and others of the rising 
generation, as to the residence of Mr. 
Calabash. , 

Forty or fifty years ago a very worthy 
little French tailor, named Frogg, re- 
sided in Charleston, §. O., and on the 
birth of one of his sons some wags per- 
suaded him that it would be a very good 
thing for the child to call him after the 
chief magistrate of the State—Governor 
Bull, which was done accordingly, the 
unlucky combination of the two names 
never striking the father until it was too 
late. 
4. Females should have but one given 
name and when they marry, should retain 
their maiden nameasamiddle name. This 
is the practice among the Society of 
Friends, and were it generally adopted it 
would have many advantages. We should 
know at once, on seeing a lady’s name 
whether she was married or single, and, 
if the former, what the name of her 
family was. And it is further to be con- 
sidered that the adoption of this rule 
of but a single first name for girls, 
would put an end for ever to the whole 
brood of Emma Milvindas and Euphemia 
Helen Lanras, and a style of nomencla- 
ture which is thought by most persons 
to be ridiculous in the extreme. 

Have many of our readers seen the 
pretty verses on the raising of a child, 
written by Mary, the unhappy sister of 
Charles Lamb? We shall presume that 
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they have not, and without apology con- 


clude this essay with them : 


CHOOSING A NAME. 


“T have got a new-born sister ; 
I was nigh the first that kissed her. 
When the nursing woman brought her 
To papa, his infant daughter, 
How papa’s dear eyes did glisten !|— 
She will shortly be to christen : 
And papa has made the offer, 
I shall have the naming of her. 


Now I wonder what would please her, 
Charlotte, Julia or Louisa? 

Ann and Mary, they’re too common ; 
Joan’s too formal for a woman; 


Jane’s a prettier name beside ; 

But we had a Jane that died. 

They would say, if *twas Rebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker. 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; * 
Ellen’s left off long ago; 

Blanch is cut of fashion now. 

None that 1 have named as yet 
Are so good as Margaret. 

Emily is neat and fine— 

What do you think of Caroline ? 
How I’m puzzled and perplexed 
What to choose or think of next! 

I am in a little fever 

Lest the name that I should give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her : 
I will leave papa to name her.” 
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y= resurrection from a buried era, 
Superb in beauty, smiling here to-day, 
Seeming almost a fancy-born chimera, 

What com’st thou thus of ages past to say? 
Freed from the cerements resinous and gummy, 
Speak for thyself and for thy speechless mummy. 


Of her life-unit earth retains no record, 
Nor shows a footprint of her sojourn here— 

How her swift course with sun and shade was chequered— 
What was her love, her faith, her hope, or fear ; 

Nor symbolled host of heaven, nor scarabeus 

Untombed comes up, from doubts hereon to free us. 


What was her presence, when the spirit lighted 
Her eye with joy, or darkened it with tears? 
How shone her visage—since, indeed, benighted 
And hid, perhaps, for thrice a thousand years ? 
No conjured ghost from Lethe’s sullen water, 
Will wile aught of Egypt’s silent daughter. 


Was she devote to Isis and Osiris, 


Friends of spring budding, and the ripening corn ? 
And (we abjure impertinent inquiries) 

How old was she ?—and to what fortune born? 
Where, and how long before the morning twilight 
Of Gospel day, first breathed the baby Nilite ? 


Was she of Ceres once a priestess, making 
Glad sheafy offerings to her deity ; 
Then to the shades, with power vicarious, taking 
The grain, tight-clutched, whose heart embosomed thee— 
The cunning life within the germin wheaten, 
Ihe long, lone night in death’s dark house to sweeten? 





* Southey was of a different opinion from Mary Lamb; in one of his sonnets he says, “‘Saxen Edith pleases 
me the best.” 
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“Sleeping while Egypt’s impious power was humbled! 
Roused not by monarchy in dying throes! 
Fearless, while gods and thrones around her crumbled!” 
Thus far, her past estate the present shows : 
Buried by time’s impervious rocky strata,’ 
Her life’s last story giveth up no data. 


Eager to turn both life and death to profit, 
Some wily specuiator of our day 

Has broke her frame, and made a cook-fire of it, 
Tested for grace, and dined; then borne away 

The balmy stuffing of the old Egyptian 

Hoarded with care, for medical prescription ! 


For precious gums, andspice of fine aroma, 
From heads uncatacombed, are borne as prey, 
From where they’d rested since the death of Homer, 
The vital fire in modern clods to stay ; 
And give the head Homeric, high and spicy, 
Though on the lyre the hand be weak and icy. 


Deposits choice, inclasped by mummy’s cincture, 
And blocked for ages in sepulchral walls, 

Now turned to powder, balls, and pungent tincture, 
Are deemed specific for the loudest calls 

To war with death and Pilules Belladonna! 

*Tis true, upon a listener's sacred honor / 


Such, fair-haired Afric, was thy mummy’s portion ; 
But thou shalt live and thrive while earth remains; 
Albeit thy beauty may induce extortion 
From greedy traffickers in bread and grains ; 
When dearth, that comes to pinch the needy tighter, 
Rubs every grout, to Christian venders, brighter. 


Bat, premature may seem this open statement 
To one like thee, so fresh from ancient times ; 
The while we moderns reckon for abatement, 
When filling measure, and supplying rhymes: 
While we affirm, our hearer should be sifting, 
Lest the light chaff the grain be over-drifting. 


Yet men can meditate the grand transaction, 
To sell their fathers in their graves, for gain,— 
Those saint old precincts, where the first infraction 
Must shock like doom the reverential brain! 
When filial hearts can sanction such profaning, 
Grace save the city stricken with the staining! 


Spirits of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Whose bones one tomb was consecrate to hold, - 
How had ye left them to the grave’s repose, if 
Paynim or Jew had shown such lust of gold? 
If Christian man can vend his brother living, 
To sell the dead for street, were past forgiving! 


Magnific wheat! did thine ancestral kindred 
he silver cup imbed, in that full sack 
Of Benjamin, which his departure hindered 
When his lost elder brother called him back, 
Where the sweet stratagem of love fraternal, ° 
Drew tears like rain that gems the blossom vernal? 
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Did Nature, to commemorate the story, 

From that cup’s lustre and those sparkling tears, 
By her fine alchemy, this silvery glory 

Produce, to shine so mildly round thine ears, 
While in the breath of morn with plume-like swaying, 
They seem with spirit bands at tilt, or playing? 


Those busy powers by one bold prince deputed 
For building-happy castles in the air,— 
To lay out Jawns, and get the roses rooted, 
Still show their inklings after earthly fare, 
Through agents here, on muffled drum-heads thramming, 
With velvet touch, and modesty becoming. 


If rues they seek, their whispers never heeding, 
Cling to thy mother’s lap, and be content; 

For thou, of earth, art earthly still, and needing 
Her careful bosom and its nutriment; 

While, clothed anew, in modern fancy-dresses, 

Egypt’s old priest-craft our young world caresses, 


We wot not what their tables, here so troubled, 
Have done, dismissing spirits to unrest,— 
If death bas on them in the beaker bubbled, 
Or reeked in savory platters, richly dressed ; 
Or some young soul to games thereat been tempted, 
Till earth and heaven, to him, of hope were emptied. 


But none may plant thee on the air-based mountains, 
And dreamy vales, that fill the seven spheres: 
Where spirit-rappings cannot open fountains, 
Nor furnish soil, to grow thy jeweled ears; 
And where some awkward planetary blunder 
Might crop thy head, thy grounding blow asunder ! 


Nay, lovely emblem, through the broken portal 
Of death’s abode, thus sprung to life and light, 
As man by faith beholds himself immortal 
Beyond the tomb, till faith dissolves in sight, 
Thou and thy seed, to man on earth pertaining, 
Must nourish him and his, whilst here remaining. 


We love the genial wnat from earth that, springeth, 
The staff of life, supplying nature’s need ; 

We bless the sweet remembrance that it bringeth 
Of food whereon our faith and hope may feed; 

The hallowed metaphor of bread supernal, 

To stay the soul, and give it life eternal. 


Yet, as the living grain to mummy olden, 

Who darkly held it ages in disuse, 
God’s will to man may now be coldly holden, 

Still clasped, perverted, jeered, or deemed abstruse ; 
When it should spread, a tree of life full blooming, 
Halo’d, the Spirit’s breath each leaf perfuming | 
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ISRAEL POTTER; OR, FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE. 
(Continued from page 601, vol. IV.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONTINUED. 


) ge long, a horrible explosion was 

heard, drowning for the instant the 
cannonade. Two of the old eighteen- 
pounders—before spoken of, as having 
been hurriedly set up below the main 
deck of the Richard—burst all to pieces, 
killing the sailors who worked them, and 
shattering all that part of the hull, as if 
two exploded steam-boilers had shot out 
of its opposite sides. The effect was like 
the fall of the walls of a house. Little 
now upheld the great tower of Pisa but 
a few naked crow stanchions. Thence- 
forth, not a few balls from the Serapis 
must have passed straight through the 
Richard without grazing her. It was 
like firing buck-shot through the ribs of 
of a skeleton. 

But, further forward, so deadly was 
the broadside from the heavy batteries 
of the Serapis,—levelled poin.-blank, and 
right down the throat and bowels, as it 
were, of the Richard—that it cleared 
everything before it. The men on the 
Richard’s covered gun-deck ran above, 
like miners from the fire-damp. Ool- 
lecting on the forecastle, they con- 
tinued to fight with grenades and mus- 
kets. The soldiers also were in the lofty 
tops, whence they kept up incessant 
volleys, cascading their fire down as pour- 
ing lava from cliffs, 

The position of the men in the two 
ships was now exactly reversed. For 
while the Serapis was tearing the Rich- 
ard all to pieces below deck, and had 
swept that covered part almost of the 
last man; the Richard’s crowd of mus- 
ketry had complete control of the upper 
deck of the Serapis, where it was almost 
impossible for man to remain unless as a 
corpse. Though in the beginning, the 
tops of the Serapis had not been unsup- 
plied with marksmen, yet they had long 
since been cleared by the overmastering 
musketry of the Richard. Several, with 
leg or arm broken by a ball, had been 
seen going dimly downward from their 
giddy perch, like falling pigeons shot on 
the wing. 

As busy swallows about barn-eaves 
and ridge-poles, some of the Richard’s 
marksmen quitting their tops, now went 
car out on their yard-arms, where they 
overhung the Serapis. From thence 


they dropped hand-grenades. upon her 
decks, like apples, which growing in one 
field fall over the fence into another. 
Others of their band flung the same 
sour fruit into the open ports of the Se- 
rapis. A hail-storm of aerial combus- 
tion descended and slanted on, the Se- 
raps, while horizontal thunder-bolts 
rolled crosswise through the subterra- 
nean vaults of the Richard. The belli- 
gerent’s were no longer, in the ordinary 
sense of things, an English ship, and an 
American ship. It was a Def vdiwcciage 
and joint-stock combustion-company o 
both ships; yet divided, even in partici- 
pation. The two vessels were as two 
houses, through whose party-wall doors 
have been cut; one family (the Guelphs) 
occupying the whole lower story; an- 
other family (the Ghibelines) the whole 
upper story. 

Meanwhile determined Paul flew hither 
and thither like the meteoric corposant- 
ball, which shiftingly dances on the tips 
and verges of ships’ rigging in storms. 
Wherever he went, he seemed to cast a 
e light on all faces. Blacked and 

urnt, his Scotch bonnet was compressed 
to a gun-wad on his head. His Parisian 
coat, with its gold-laced sleeve laid aside, 
disclosed to the full the blue tatooing on 
his arm, which sometimes in fierce ges- 
tures streamed in the haze of the can- 
nonade, cabalistically terrific as the 
charmed standard of Satan. Yet his 
frenzied manner was less a testimony of 
his internal commotion than intended to 
inspirit and madden his men, soine of 
whom seeing him, in transports of intre- 
pidity stripped themselves to their trows- 
ers, exposing their naked bodies to the 
as naked shot. The same was done on 
the Serapis, where several guns were 
seen surrounded by their buff crews as 
by fauns and satyrs. 

At the beginning of the fray, before 
the ships interlocked, in the intervals of 
smoke which swept over the ships as 
mist over mountain-tops, affording open 
rents here and there—the gun-deck of 
the Serapis, at certain points, showed, 
congeeled for the instant in all attitudes 
of dauntlessness, a gallery of marble 
statues—fighting gladiators. 

Stooping low and intent, with one 
braced leg thrast bebind, and one arm 
thrust forward, curling round towards 
the muzzle of the gun :—there was seen 
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the loader, performing his allotted part ; 
on the other side of the carriage, in the 
same stooping posture, but with both 
hands holding his long black pole, pike- 
wise, ready for instant use—s the 
eager rammer and er; while at the 
breech, crouched the wary captain of 
the gun, his keen eye, like the watchin 

leopard’s, burning along the range; an 

behind, all tall and erect, the Egyptian 
symbol of death, stood the matchman, 
immovable for the moment, his long- 
handled match reversed. Up to their 
two long death-dealing batteries, the 
trained men of the Serapis stood and 
toiled in mechanical magic of discipline. 
They tended those rows of guns, as 
Lowell girls the rows of looms in a cotton 
factory. The Parcew were not more 
methodical ; Atropos not more fatal ; the 
automaton chess-player not more irre- 
sponsible, 

‘Look, lad; I want a grenade, now, 
thrown down their main hatch-way. I 
saw long piles of cartridges there. The 
powder monkeys have brought them up 
faster than they can be used. Take a 
bucket of combustibles, and let’s hear 
from you presently.” 

These words were spoken by Paul to 
Israel. Israel did as ordered. In a few 
minutes, bucket in hand, begrimed with 
powder, sixty-feet in air, he hung like 
Apollyon from the extreme tip of the yard 
over the fated abyss of the hatchway. 
As he looked down between the eddies 
of smoke into that slaughterous pit, it 
was like looking from the verge of a 
cataract down into the yeasty pool at its 
base. Watching his chance, he dropped 
one grenade with such faultless precision, 
that, striking its mark, an explosion 
rent the Serapis like a volcano. The 
long row of heaped cartridges was ig- 
nited. The fire ran horizontally, like an 
express on arai'way. More than twenty 
men were instantly killed: nearly forty 
wounded. This blow restored the chances 
of battle, before in favor of the Serapis. 

But the drooping spirits of the English 
were suddenly revived, by an event 
which crowned the scene by an act on 
the part of one of the consorts of the 
Richard, the incredible atrocity of 
which, has induced all humane minds 
to impute it rather to some incompre- 
hensible mistake, than to the malignant 
madness of the perpetrator. 

The cautious approach and retreat of 
a consort of the Serapis, the Scarborough, 
before the moon rose, has already been 
mentioned. It is now to be related how 
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that, when the moon was more than an 
hour high, a consort of the Richard, the 
Alliance, likewise approached and re- 
treated. This ship, commanded by a 
Frenchman, infamous in his' own navy, 
and obnoxious in the service to which 
he at present belonged; this ship, fore- 
most in insurgency to Paul hitherto, and 
which, for the most part had crept like 
@ poltroon from the fray; the Alliance 
now was at hand. Seeing her, Paul 
deemed the battle at anend. But to his 
horror, the Alliance threw a broadside 
full into the stern of the Richard, with- 
out touching the Serapis. Paul called 
to her, for God’s sake to forbear destroy- 
ing the Richard. The reply was, a second, 
a third, a fourth broadside ; striking the 
Richard ahead, astern, and amidships. 
One of the volleys killed several men 
and one officer. Meantime, like carpen- 
ters’ augurs, and the sea-worm called 
remora, the guns of the Serapis were 
drilling away at the same doomed hull. 
After performing her nameless exploit, 
the Alliance sailed away, and did no 
more. She was like the great fire of 
London, breaking out on the heel of the 
great Plague. By this time, the Richard 
had received so many shot-holes low 
down in her hill, that like a sieve she 
began to settle. 

“Do you strike?” cried the English 
captain. 

“T have not yet begun to fight,” 
howled sinking Paul. 

This summons and response were 
whirled on eddies of smoke and flame. 
Both vessels were now on fire. The 
men of either knew hardly which to 
do; strive to destroy the enemy, or save 
themselves. In the midst of this, one 
hundred human beings, hitherto invisible 
strangers, were suddenly added to the 
rest. Five score English prisoners, till 
now confined in the Richard’s hold, libe- 
rated in his consternation, by the master 
at arms, burst up the hatchways. One 
of them, the captain of a letter of marque, 
captured by Paul, off the Scottish coast, 
crawled through a port, as a burglar 
through a window, from the one ship to 
the other, and reported affairs to the 
English captain. 

While Paul and his lieutenants were 
confronting these prisoners, the gunner, 
running up from below, and not per- 
ceiving his official superiors, and deeming 
them dead; believing himself now left 
sole surviving officer, ran to the tower 
of Pisa to haul down the colors. But 
they were already shot down and trail- 
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ing in the water astern, like a sailor’s 
towing shirt. Seeing the gunner there, 
groping about in the smoke, Israel asked 
what he wanted. 

At this moment, the gunner, rushing 
to the rail, shouted “ quarter! quarter! 
to the Serapis.” 

“]’ll quarter ye,” yelled Israel, smiting 
the gunner with the flat of his cutlass. 

“Do you strike?” now came from the 
Serapis. 

“ Aye, aye, aye!” involuntary cried 
Israel, fetching the gunner a shower of 
blows. 

“ Do you strike?” again was repeated 
from the Serapis; whose captain, judg- 
ing from the augmented. confusion on 
board the Richard, owing to the escape 
of the prisoners, and also influenced by 
the report made to him by his late guest 
of the port-hole, doubted not that the 
enemy must needs be about surrender- 
ing. 

**Do you strike?” 

“ Aye!—I strike back,” roared Paul, 
for the first time now hearing the sum- 
mons. 

But judging this frantic response to 
come, like the others, from some unau- 
thorized source, the English captain di- 
rected his boarders to be called; some 
of whom presently leaped on the Rich- 
ard’s rail; but, throwing out his tatooed 
arm at them with a sabre at the end of it, 
Paul showed them how boarders repelled 
boarders. The English retreated; but 
not before they had been thinned out 
again, like spring radishes, by the unfal- 
tering fire from the Richard’s tops. 

An officer of the Richard, seeing the 
mass of prisoners delirious with sudden 
liberty and fright, pricked them with his 
sword to the pumps; thus keeping the 
ship afloat by the very blunder which 
had promised to have been fatal. The 
vessels now blazed so in the rigging, that 
both parties desisted from hostilities to 
subdue the common foe. 

When some faint order was again 
restored upon the Richard, her chances 
of victory increased, while those of the 
English, driven under cover, proportion- 
ably waned. Early in the contest, Paul, 
with his own hand, had brought one of 
his largest guns to bear against the 
enemy’s main-mast. That shot had hit. 
The mast now plainly tottered. Never- 
theless, it seemed as if, in this fight, 
neither party could be victor. Mutual 
obliteration from the face of the waters 
seemed the only natural sequel to hosti- 
lities like these. It is, therefore, honor 
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to him as aman, and not reproach to 
him as an officer, that, to stay such ear- 
nage, Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, 
with his own hands hauled down his 
colors. But just as an officer from the 
Richard swung himself on board the 
Serapis, and accosted the English cap- 
tain, the first lieutenant of the Serapis 
came up from below inquiring whether 
the Richard had struck, since her fire 
had ceased. 

So equal was the conflict that, even 
after the surrender, it could be, and w 
a question to one of the warriors pot 
(who had not happened to see the Eng- 
lish flag hauled down) whether the 
Serapis had struck to the Richard, or 
the Richard to the Serapis. Nay 
while the Richard’s officer was still 
amicably conversing with the English 
captain, a midshipman of the Richard, 
in act of following his superior on board 
the surrendered vesscl, was run through 
the thigh by a pike in the hand of an 
ignorant boarder of the Serapis. While 
equally ignorant, the cannons below deck 
were still thundering away at the nominal 
conqueror from the batteries of the 
nominally conquered ship. 

But though the Serapis had’ sub- 
mitted, there were two misanthropical 
foes on board the Richard which would 
not so easily succuinb,—fire and water. 
All night the victors were en; in 
suppressing the flames. Not until day- 
light were the flames got under; but 
though the pumps were kept ene 
going, the water in the hold still gained. 
A few hours after sunrise the Richard 
was deserted for the Serapis and the 
other vessels of the squadron of Paul. 
About ten o’clock, the Richard, gorged 
with slaughter, wallowed heavily, gave 
a long roll, and blasted by tornadoes of 
sulphur, slowly sunk, like Gomorrah, out 
of sight. 

The loss of life in the two ships was 
about equal; one-half of the total num- 
ber of those engaged being either killed 
or wounded. 

In view of this battle one may well 
ask—What separates the enlightened 
man from the savage? Is civilization a 
thing distinct, or is it an advanced stage 
of barbarism? 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE SHUTTLE. 
For atime back, across the other- 
wise blue-jean career of Israel, Paul 
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Jones flits and re-flits like a crimson 
thread. One more brief intermingling 
of it, and to the plain old homespun we 
return. 

The battle won, the squadron started 
for the Texel, where they arrived in 
safety. Omitting all mention of inter- 
vening harassments, suffice it, that after 
some months of inaction as to anything 
of a warlike nature, Paul and Israel 
(both from different motives, eager to 
return to America), sailed for that coun- 
try in the armed ship Ariel; Paul as 
commander, Israel as quarter-master. 

Two weeks out, they encountered by 
night, a frigate-like craft, supposed to 
be an enemy. The vessels came within 
hail, both showing English colors,. with 
purposes of mutual deception, affecting 
to belong to the English navy. For an 
hour, through their speaking trumpets, 
the captains equivocally conversed. A 
very reserved, adroit, hoodwinking, 
statesman-like conversation, indeed. At 
last, professing some little incredulity as 
to the truthfulness of the stranger’s 
statement, Paul intimated a desire that 
he should put out a boat and come on 
board to show his commission, to which 
the stranger very affably replied, that 
unzortunately his boat was exceedingly 
leaky. With equal politeness, Paul 

him to consider the danger at- 
tending a refusal, which rejoinder nettled 
the other, who suddenly retorted that 
he would answer for twenty guns, and 
that both himself and men were knock- 
down Englishmen. Upon this, Paul 
said that he would allow him exactly 
five minutes for a sober, second thought. 
That brief period passed, Paul, hoisting 
the American colors, ran close under 
the other ship’s stern, and engaged her. 
It was about eight o’clock at night, 
that this strange quarrel was picked in 
the middle of the ocean. Why cannot 
men be peaceable on that great com- 
mon? Or does nature in those fierce 
night-brawlers, the billows, set man- 
kind but a sorry example? 

After ten minutes’ cannonading, the 
stranger struck, shouting out, that half 
his men were killed. The Ariel’s crew 
hurraed. Boarders were called to take 
possession. At this juncture, the prize 
shifting her position so that she headed 
away, and to leeward of the Ariel, 
thrust her long spanker boon diagonally 
over the latter's quarter; when Israel, 
who was standing close by, instinctively 
caught hold of it—just as he had grasp- 
ed the jib-boom of the Serapis—and, at 
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the same moment, hearing the call to 
take possession, in the valiant excite- 
ment of the occasion, he leaped upon 
the spar, and made a rush for the 
stranger’s deck, thinking, of course, 
that he would be immediately followed 
by the regular boarders. But the sails 
of the strange ship suddenly filled; she 
began to glide through the sea; her 
spanker-boom, not having at al] entan- 
gled itself, offering no hindrance. Is- 
rael clinging midway along the boom, 
soon found himself divided from the 
Ariel, by a space impossible to be 
leaped. Meantime, suspecting foul play, 
Paul set every sail; but the stranger, 
having already the advantage, contrived 
to make good her escape, though per- 
severingly chased by the cheated con- 
queror. 

In the confusion, no eye had observed 
our hero’s spring. But, as the vessels 
separated more, an officer of. the strange 
ship spying a man on the boom, and 
taking him for one of his own men, 
demanded what he did there. 

“Clearing the signal halyards, sir,” 
replied Israel, fumbling with the cord 
which happened to be dangling near 
b 


fs Well, bear a hand and come in, or 
you will have a bow-chaser at you 
soon,” referring to the bow guns of the 
Ariél. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said Israel, and in a 
moment he sprang to the deck, and soon 
found himself mixed in among some two 
hundred English sailors of a large letter of 
marque. At once he perceived that the 
story of half the crew being killed was a 
mere hoax, played off for the sake of 
making an escape. Orders were con- 
tinually being given to pull on this and 
that rope, as the ship crowded all sail 
in flight. To these orders Israel with 
the rest promptly responded, pulling at 
the rigging stoutly as the best of them; 
though heaven knows his heart sank 
deeper and deeper at every pull which 
thus helped once again to widen the 
guif between him and home. 

In intervals, he considered with him- 
self what to do. Favored by the obscu- 
rity of the night and the number of the 
crew, and wearing much the same dress 
as theirs, it was very easy to pass him- 
self off for one of them till morning. 
But daylight would be sure to expose 
him, unless some cunning plan could be 
hit upon. If discovered for what he 
was, nothing short of a prison awaited 
him upon the ship’s arrival in port. 
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It was a desperate case; only as de- 
sperate a remedy could serve. One 
thing was sure, he could not hide. 
Some audacious parade of himself pro- 
inised the only hope. Marking that the 
sailors, not being ‘of the regular navy, 
wore no uniform; and perceiving that 
his jacket was the only garment on him 
which bore any distinguizhing badge, 
our adventurer took it off, and privily 
dropped it overboard, remaining now in 
his dark blue woollen shirt, and blue 
cloth waistcoat. 

What the more inspirited Israel to the 
added step now contemplated, was the 
circumstance, that the ship was not a 
Frenchman’s, or other foreigner, but her 
crew, though enemies, spoke the same 
language that he did. 

So very quietly, at last, he goes aloft 
into the main-top, and sitting down on 
an old sail there, beside some eight or 
ten topmen, in an off-handed way asks 
one for tobacco. 

“Give us a quid, lad,” as he settled 
himself in his seat. 

“ Halloo,” said the strange sailor, 
“who be you? Get out of the top! 
The fore and mizzen-top men won’t let 
us go into their tops, and blame me 
if we'll let any of their gangs come here. 
So, away ye go.” 

“ You're blind, or crazy, old boy,” re- 
joined Israel. “I’m a top-mate; ain’t 
I, lads?” appealing to the rest. 

“There’s only ten main-topmen be- 
longing to our watch; if you are one, 
then there'll be eleven,” said a second 
sailor. ‘Get out of the top!” 

“ This is too bad, maties,” cried Israel, 
“to serve an old top-inate this way. 
Come, come, you are tuolish. Give us a 
quid.” And, once more, with the ut- 
most sociability, he addressed the sailor 
next to him. 

“Look ye,” returned the other, “if 
you don’t make away with yourseif, you 
skulking spy from the mizzen, we'll drop 
you to deck like a jewel-blogk.” 

Seeing the party thus resolute, Israel, 
with some affected banter, descended. 

The reason why he had tried the 
scheme—and, spite of the foregoing fail- 
ure, meant to repeat it—was this: As 
customary in armed ships, the men were 
in companies, allotted to particular pla- 
ces and functions. Therefore, to escape 
final detection, Israel must some way 
get himself recognized as belonging to 
some one of those bands; otherwise, as 
an isolated nondescript, discovery ere 
long would be certain; especially upon 
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the next general muster. To be sure, 
the hope in question was a forlorn sort 
of hope; but it was his sole one, and 
must therefore be tried. 

Mixiog in again for a while with the 
general watch, he at last goes on the fore- 
castle among the sheet-anchor-men there, 
at present engaged in critically discussing 
the merits of the late valiant encounter, 
and expressing their opinion that by 
daybreak the enemy in chase would be 
hull-down out of sight. 

“To be sure she will,” cried Israel, 
joining in with the group, “ old ballyhoo 
that she is, to be sure. But didn’t we 
pepper her, lads? Give us a chew of 
tobacco, one of ye? How many have 
we wounded, do ye know? None killed 
that I’ve heard of. Wasn’t that a fine 
hoax we played on’em? Ha! ha! But 
give us a chew.” 

Io the prodigal fraternal patriotism of 
the moment, one of the old worthies 
freely handed his plug to our adventurer, 
who, helping himself, returned it, repeat- 
ing the question as to the killed and 
wounded. 

“Why,” said he of the plug, “ Jack 
Jewboy told me, just now, that there’s 
only seven men been carried down to the 
surgeon, but not a soul killed.” 

“Good, boys, good!” cried Israel, 
moving up to one of the gun-carriages, 
where three or four men were sitting— 
“slip along, chaps, slip along, and give 
& watchmate a seat with ye.” 

“ All full here, lad; try the next gun.” 

“ Boys, clear a place here,” said Israel, 
advancing, like one of the family, to 
that gun. 

“* Who the devil are you, making this 
row here?” demanded a stern-looking 
old fellow, captain of the forecustle, 
“seems to me you make considerable 
noise. Are you a forecastleman?” 

“If the bowsprit belongs here, so do 
I,” rejoined Israel, composedly. 

** Let’s look at ye, then?” and seizing 
a battle-lantern, before thrust under a 
gun, the old veteran came close to Israel 
before he had time to elude the scrutiny. 

“Take that!” said his examiner, and 
fetching Israel a terrible thump, pushed 
him ignominiously off the forecastle as 
some unknown interloper from distant 
parts of the ship. 

With similar perseverance of effron- 
tery, Israel tried other quarters of the 
vessel. But with eqnal ill success. 
Jealous with the spirit of class, no social 
circle would receive him. As a Jast re- 
sort, he dived down among the holders. 
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A group of them sat round a lantern, 
in the dark bowels of the ship, like a 
knot of charcoal burners in a pine forest 
at midnight. 

“ Well, boys, what’s the good word ?” 
said Israel, advancing very cordially, but 
keeping as much as possible in the 
shadow. 

“The good word is,” rejoined a cen- 
sorious old holder, “that you had best 
go where you belong—on deck—and not 
be a skulking down here where you don’t 
belong. I suppose this is the way you 
skulked during the fight.” 

“Oh, you’re growly to-night, ship- 
mate,” said Israel, pleasantly— “‘ supper 
sits hard on your conscience.” 

“ Get out of the hold with ye,” roared 
the other. “On deck, or I'll call the 
master-at-arms.” 

Once more Israel decamped. 

Sorely against his grain, as a final ef- 
fort to blend himself openly with the 
crew, he now went among the waisters ; 
the vilest caste of an armed ship’s com- 

ny; mere dregs and settlings—sea- 

ariahs ; comprising all the lazy, all the 
inefficient, all the unfortunate and fated, 
all the melancholy, all the infirm; all 
the rheumatical scamps, scape-graces, 
ruined prodigal sons, sooty faces, and 
swineherds of the erew, not excluding 
those with dismal wardrobes. 

An unhappy, tattered, moping row of 
them sat along dolefully on the gun-deck, 
like a parcel of crest-fallen buzzards, 
exiled from civilized society. 

“QOheer up, lads,” said Israel, in a 
jovial tone, “homeward bound, you 
know. Give us a seat among ye, 
friends.” 

“Oh, sit on your head!” answered a 
sullen fellow in the corner. 

“Oome, come, no growling; we're 
homeward-bound. Whoop, my _hear- 

, ties !” 

““Work-house bound, you mean,” 
grumbled another sorry chap, in a 
darned shirt. 

“Oh, boys, don’t be down-hearted. 
Let’s keep up our spirits. Sing us asong, 
one of ye, and I'll give the chorus.” 

“Sing if ye like, but I’ll plug my ears 
for one,” said sfill another sulky varlet, 
with the toes out of his sea-boots; while 
all the rest with one roar of misanthropy 
joined him. 

But Israel, not to be daunted, began: 


“* Qease, rude Boreas, cease your growling !’” 


“ ved wy cease your squeaking, will 
~ ye,” cried a fellow in a banged tarpaulin. 
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“ Did ye get a ball in the windpipe, that 
ye cough that way, worse nor a broken- 
nosed old bellows? Have done with 
your groaning; it’s worse nor the death- 
rattle.” 

“Boys, is this the way you treat a 
watch-mate,” demanded Israel reproach- 
fully, “trying to cheer up his friends? 
Shame on ye, boys. Come, let’s be 
sociable, Spin us a yarn, one of ye. 
Meantime, rub my back for me, an- 
other,” and very confidently he leaned 
against his neighbor. 

“Lean off me, will ye?” roared his 
friend, shoving him away. 

“ But who és this ere singing, leaning, 
arn-spinning, chap? Who are ye? 
e you a waister, or be you not ?” 

So saying, one of this peevish, sottish 
band staggered close up to Israel. But 
there was a deck above and a deck 
below, and the lantern swung in the 
distance. It was too dim to see with 
critical exactness. 

“No such singing chap belongs to 
our gang, that’s flat,” he dogmatically 
exclaimed at last, after an ineffectual 
scrutiny. ‘Sail out of this!” - 

And with a shove once more, poor 
Israel was rejected. 

Black-balled out of every club, he 
went disheartened on deck. So long, 
while night screened him at least, as he 
contented himself with promiscuously 
circulating, all was safe; it was the 
endeavor to fraternize with any one set 
which was sure to endanger him. At 
last, wearied out, he happened to find 
himself on the berth deck, where the 
watch below were slumbering. Some 
hundred and fifty hammocks were on 
that deck. Seeing one empty, he leaped 
in, thinking luck might yet some way 
befriend him. Here, at last, the sultry 
confinement put him fast asleep. He 
was wakened by a savage whiskerando 
of the other watch, who, seizing him 
by his waistband, dragged him most 
indecorously out, furiously denouncing 
him for a skulker. 

Springing to his feet, Israel perceived 
from the crowd and tumult of the berth 
deck, now all alive with men leaping 
into their hammocks, instead of being 
full of sleepers quietly dosing therein, 
that the watches were changed. Going 
above, he renewed in various quarters 
his offers of intimacy with the fresh men 
there assembled; but was successively 
repulsed as before. At length, just as. 
day was breaking, an irascible fellow, 
whose stubborn opposition our adven- 
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turer had long in vain sought to conci- 
liate—this man suddenly perceiving, by 
the grey morning light, that Israel had 
somehow an alien sort of general look, 
very savagely pressed him for explicit 
information as to who he might be. 
The answers increased his suspicion. 
Others began to surround the two. Pre- 
sently, quite a circle was formed. Sailors 
from distant parts of the ship drew 
near. One, and then another, and ano- 
ther, declared that they, in their quarters, 
too, had been molested by a vagabond 
claiming fraternity, and seeking to palm 
himself off upon decent society. In 
vain Israel protested. The truth, like 
the day, dawned clearer and clearer. 
More and more closely he was scanned. 
At length the hour for having all hands 
on deck arrived; when the other watch 
which Israel had first tried, reascending 
to the deck, and hearing the matter in 
discussion, they endorsed the charge of 
molestation and attempted imposture 
through the night, on the part of some 
person unknown, but who, likely enough, 
was the strange man now betvure them. 
In the end, the master-at-arms appeared 
with his bamboo, who, summarily col- 
laring poor Israel, led him as a mysteri- 
ous culprit to the officer of the deck; 
which gentleman having heard the 
charge, examined him in great perplex- 
ity, and, saying that he did not at all 
recognize that countenance, requested 
the junior officers to contribute their 
scrutiny. But those officers were equally 
at fault. 

“Who the deuce are you?” at last 
said the officer of the deck, in added 
bewilderment. ‘“ Where did you come 
from? What’s your business? Where 
are you stationed? What’s your name? 
Who are you, any way? How did you 
get here ? and where are you guing?” 

“Sir,” replied Israel very humbly, 
“Tam going to my regular duty, if you 
will but let me. I belong to the main 
top, and ought to be now engaged in 

reparing the top-gallant stu’n’-sail for 
oisting.” 

“ Belong to the main-top? Why, these 
men here say you have been trying to 
belong’ to the fore-top, and the mizen- 
top, and the forecastle, and the hold, 
and the waist, and every other part of 
the ship. ‘This is extraordinary,” he 
added, turning upon the junior officers. 

’ “He must be out of his mind,” re- 
plied one of them, the sailing-master. 

“Out of his mind?” rejoined the offi- 
cer of the deck. “ He’s out of all reason; 
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out of all men’s knowledge and memo- 
ries! Why, ro one knows him; no 
one has ever seen him befure; no ima- 
gination, in the wildest flight of a 
inorbid nightmare, has ever so much as 
dreamed of him. Who are you?” he 
again added, fierce. with amazement. 
“What's your name? Are you down 
in the ship’s books, or at all in the re- 
cords of nature?” 

“My name, sir, is Peter Perkins,” 
said Israel, thinking it most prudent to 
conceal his real appellation. 

“ Certainly, I never heard that name 
before. Pray, see if Peter Perkins is 
down on the quarter-bills,” he added to 
a midshipman. “Quick, bring the book 
here.” 

Having received it, he ran his fingers 
along the columns, and dashing down 
the book, declared that no such name 
was there. 

“ You are not down, sir. There is no 
Peter Perkins here. Tell me at onee 
who are you?” 

“It might be, sir,” said Israel, gravely, 
“that seeing I shipped under the effects 
of liquor, I night, out of absent-mind- 
edness ‘like, have given in some other 
person’s name instead of my own.” : 

“ Well, what name have you gone by 
among your shipmates since you’ve been 
aboard ?” 

“ Peter Perkins, sir.” 

Upon this the officer turned to the 
men around, inquiring whether the 
name of Peter Perkins was familiar to 
them as that of a shipmate. One and 
all answered no, 

“This won’t do, sir,” now said thé 
officer. “ You see it won’t do. Who are 
you ” 

“A poor persecuted fellow at your 
service, sir.” 

“ Who persecutes you ?” 

“ Every one, sir. ‘All hands seem to 
be against me; none of them willing to 
remember me.” 

“ Tell me,” demanded the officer ear- 
nestly, “how long do you remember 
yourself? Do you remember yesterday 
morning? You must have come into ex- 
istence by some sort of spontaneous com- 
bustion in the hold. Or were you fired 
aboard from the enemy, last night, in 
cartridge? Do you remember yester- 
day ?” 

Oh yes, sir.” 

“* What was you doing yesterday ?” 

“ Well, sir, for one thing, I believe [ had 
the honor of a little talk with yourself.” 

“ With me?” 
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“Yes sir; about nine o’clock in the 
morning—the sea being smooth and the 
ship running, as I should think, about 
seven knots—you came up into the main- 
top, where I belong, and was pleased to 
ask my opinion about the best way to 
set a top gallant stu’n’-sail.” 

“He’s mad! He’s mad!” said the 
officer, with delirious conclusiveness. 
“Tuke him away, take him away— put 
him somewhere, taster-at-arms. Stay, 
one test more. What mess do you be- 
long to?” 

“ Number 12, sir.” 

“Mr. Tidds,” to a midshipman, “ send 
mess No. 12 to the mast.” 

Ten sailors replied to the summons, 
and arranged themselves before Israel. 

“* Men, does this man belong to your 
mess ¢” 

“No, sir; never saw him before this 
morning.” 

“What are those men’s names?” he 
demanded of Israel. 

‘“* Well. sir, I am so intimate with all 
of them,” looking upon them with a 
kindly glance, “I never call them by 
their real names, but by nick-names. 
So, never using their real names, I have 
forgotten them. The nick-names that 
I know them by, are Towser, Bowser, 
Rowser, Snowser.” 

“Enough. Mad as a March hare. 
Take him away. Hold,” again added 
the officer, whom some strange fascina- 
tion still bound to the bvotless investi- 
gation. ‘ What’s my name, sir?” 

“ Why, sir, one of my messmates here 
called you Lieutenant Williamson, just 
now, aud_I never heard you called by 
any other name.” 

“There’s method in his madness,” 
thought the officer to himself. ‘ What’s 
the captain’s name?” 

“ Why, sir, when we spoke the enemy, 
last night, I heard him say, through his 
trumpet, that he was Captain Parker ; and 
very likely he knows his own name.”’ 

“T have you now. That ain’t the 
eaptain’s name.” 

**He’s the best judge himself, sir, of 
what his name is, I should think.” 

“ Were it not,” said the officer, now 
turning gravely upon his juniors, ‘ were 
it not, that such a supposition were on 
other grounds absurd, I should certainly 
conclude that this man, in some unknown 
way, got on board here from the enemy 
jast night.” 

* How could he, sir?” asked the sailing- 
master, 

“Heaven knows. But our spanker- 
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boom geared the other ship, you know, 
in maneuvering to get headway.” 

“But supposing he could have got 
here that fashion, which is quite impos- 
sible under all the circumstances—what 
motive could have induced him volun- 
tarily to jump among enetnies ?” 

“Let him answer for himself,” said 
the officer, turning suddenly upon Israel, 
with the view of taking him off his 
guard, by the matter of course assump- 
tion of the very point at issue. 

“ Answer, sir. Why did you jump on 
board here, last night, from the enemy ?” 

* Jump on board, sir, from the enemy ? 
Why, sir, my station at general quar- 
ters is at gun No. 3, of the lower deck, 
here.” 

“*He’s cracked—or else I am turned 
—or all the world is;—take him away ?” 

“But where am I to take him, sir!” 
said the master-at-arms. ~ ‘tHe don’t 
seem to belong anywhere, sir. Where— 
where am I to take him ?” 

“Take him out of sight,” said the 
officer, now incensed with his own per- 
plexity. “Take him out of sight, I say.” 

“Come along, then, my ghost,” said 
the master-at-arms. And, collaring the 
phantom, he led it hither and thither, 
not knowing exactly what to do with it. 

Some fifteen minutes passed, when the 
captain coming from his cabin, and 
observing the master-at-arms leading 
Israel about in this indefinite style, de- 
manded the reason of that procedure, 
adding that it was against his express 
orders for any new and degrading pun- 
ishments to be invented for his men, 

** Come here, master-at-arms. To what 
end do you lead that man about?” 

“To no end in the world, sir. I keep 
leading him about because he has no 
final destination.” 

“Mr. officer of the deck, what does 
this mean? Who is this strange man? 
I don’t know that I remember him. 
Who is he? And what is signified by 
his being led about?” 

Hereupon, the officer of the deck, 
throwing himself into a tragical posture, 
set forth the entire mystery; much to 
the captain’s astonishment, who at once 
indignantly turned upon the phantom. 

“You rascal—don’t try to deceive me. 
Who are you? and where did you come 
from last ?” 

“Sir, my name is Peter Perkins, and 
I last came from the forecastle, where 
the master-at-arms last led me, before 
coming here.” 

“ No joking, sir, no joking.” 
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“ Sir, I’m sure it’s too serious a busi- 
ness to joke about.” 

“Do you have the assurance to say, 
that you, as a regularly shipped man, 
have been on board this vessel ever since 
she sailed from Falmouth, ten months 

) 9” 

“Sir, anxious to secure a berth under 
so good a commander, I was among the 
first to enlist.” 

“What ports have we touched at, 
sir?” said the captain, now in a little 
softer tone. 

“ Ports, sir, ports ?” 

“ Yes, sir, ports.” 

Israel began to scratch his yellow hair. 

“ What ports, sir?” 

“ Well, sir :—Boston, for one.” 

“ Right there,” whispered a midship- 
man. 

“ What was the next port, sir?” 

“Why, sir, 1 was sayiag Boston was 
the jirs¢t port, I believe; wasn’t it?— 
and” — 

“ The second port, sir, is what I want.” 

“ Well—New York.” 


“Right again,” whispered the mid- 


shipman. 

“And what port are we bound to, 
now ?” 

“Let me see—homeward-bound—Fal- 
mouth, sir.” 

“‘ What sort of a place is Boston ?” 

“Pretty considerable of a place, sir.” 

“Very straight streets, ain't they ?” 

“Yes, sir; cow-paths, cut by sheep- 
walks, and intersected with hen-tracks,” 

‘“* When did we fire the first gun?” 

“ Well, sit, just as we were leaving Fal- 
mouth, ten months ago—signal-gun, sir.” 

“ Where did we fire the first shotted 
gun, sir?—and what was the name of the 
privateer we touk upon that occasion ?” 

“Pears to me, sir, at that time I was 
on the sick list. Yes, sir, that must 
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have been the time; I had the brain 
fever, and lost my mind for a while.” 

“* Master-at-arms, take this man away.” 

‘“* Where shall I take him, sir?” touch- 
ing his cap. 

“Go, and air him on the forecastle.” 

So they resumed their devious wan- 
derings. At last, they descended to the 
berth-deck. It being now breakfast- 
time, the master-at-arms, a good-humor- 
ed man, very kindly introduced our hero 
to his mess, and presented him with 
breakfast; during which he in vain en- 
deavored, by all sorts of subtle blandish- 
ments, to worm out his secret. 

At length Israel was set at liberty; 
and whenever there was any important 
duty to be done, volunteered to it with 
such cheerful alacrity, and approved 
himself so docile and excellent a seaman, 
that he conciliated the approbation of 
the officers, as well as the captain; 
while his general sociability served in 
the end, to turn in his favor the suspi- 
cious hearts of the mariners. Perceiv- 
ing his good qualities, both as a sailor 
and man, the captain of the main-top 
applied for his admission into that sec- 
tion of the ship; where, still improving 
upon his former reputation, our hero di 
duty for the residue of the voyage. 

One pleasant afternoon, the last of the 
passage, when the ship was nearing the 
Lizard, within a few hours’ sail of her 
port, the officer of the deck, happening 
to glance upwards towards the main-top, 
descried Israel there, leaning very leis- 
urely over the rail, looking mildly down 
where the officer stood. 

“Well, Peter Perkins, you seem to 
belong to the main-top, after all.” 

“T always told you so, sir,” smiled 
Israel, benevolently down upon him, 
“though, at first, you remember, sir, 
you would not believe it.” 
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Tue wind of an autumn midnight 
Is moaning around my door— 
The curtains wave at the window, 

The carpet lifts on the floor. 


There are sounds, like startled footfalls, 
In the distant chambers now, 

And the touching of airy fingers 
Is busy on hand and brow. 


‘Tis thus, in the Soul’s dark dwelling— 
By the moody host unsought— 

Through the chambers of memory wander 
The invisible airs of Thought, 


For it bloweth where it listeth, 
With a murmur loud or low ; 


Whence it cometh—whither it goeth— 
None tell us, and none may know. 


Now wearying round the portals 
Of the vacant, desolate mind— 
As the doors of a ruined mansion, 
That creak in the cold night wind. 


And anon an awfal memory 
Sweeps over it fierce and high— 

Like the roar of a mountain forest, 
When the midnight gale goes by. 


Then its voice subsides in wailing, 
And, ere the dawning of day, 

Murmuring fainter and fainter, 
In the distance dies away. 
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NEGRO MINSTRELSY—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ly is now some eighteen or twenty 
years since an enterprising Yankee, 
actuated, it is but charitable to suppose, 
by the purest love of musical art, by the 
enthusiasm of a discoverer, or by 4 
ra and praiseworthy desire for post- 
umous fame, produced upon the boards 
of one of our metropolitan theatres, a 
musical sketch entitled “Jim Orow.” 
Beyond the simple fact of its production 
by the estimable gentleman above re- 
ferred to, the origin of this ancient and 
peculiar melody is beyond the reach of 
modern antiquarian lore. Whether it 
was first sung upon the banks of the 
Alatamaha, the Alabama, or the Missis- 
sippi; or, whether it is pre-American, 
and a relic of heathen rites in Congo, or 
in that mysterious heart of Africa, which 
foot of civilized man has never trod, is a 
problem whose solution must be left to 
the zeal and research of some future 
Ethiopian Oldbuck. It is sufficient for 
the present disquisition to know that it 
ert in the manner above stated. 
© those (if there can be any such) who 
are unacquainted with its character and 
general scope, it may be proper to re- 
mark that “Jim Orow” is what may be 
called a dramatic song, depending for its 
perhaps more than any play 

ever written for the stage, upon the ac- 
tion and mimetic powers of the per- 
former. Its success was immediate and 
marked. It touched a chord in the 
American heart which had never before 
vibrated, but which now responded to 
the skilful fingers of its first expounder, 
like the music of the Bermoothes to the 
magic wand of Prospero. The school- 
boy whistled the melody on his unwilling 
way to his daily tasks. The ploughman 
checked his oxen in mid-furrow, as he 
reached its chorus, that the poetic ex- 
hortation to “do just so,” might have 
the action suited to the word. Mer- 
chants and staid professional men, to 
whom a joke was a sin, were sometimes 
seen by the eyes of prying curiosity in 
private to unbend their dignity to that 
weird and wonderful posture, now, alas! 
seldom seen but in historic pictures, or 
upon the sign of a tobacconist; and of 
the thoroughly impressive and extraor- 
dinary sights which the writer of this 
article has in his lifetime beheld, the 
most memorable and noteworthy was 
that of a young lady in a sort of inspired 


rapture, throwing her weight alternately 
upon the tendon Achillis of the one, and 
the toes of the other foot, her left hand 
resting upon her hip, her right, like that 
of some prophetic sybil, extended aloft, 
gyrating as the exigencies of the song 
required, and singing Jim Orow at the 
top of her voice. Popularity like this 
laughs at anathemas from the pulpit, or 
sneers from the press. The song which 
is sung in the parlor, hummed in the 
kitchen, and whistled in the stable, may 
defy oblivion. But such signal and tri- 
umphant success can produce but one 
result. Close upon the heels of Jim 
Crow, came treading, one after the other, 
“ Zip Coon,” “ Long-tailed Blue,” “ Ole 
Virginny neber tire,” “Settin’ on a Rail,” 
and a host of others, all of superior 
merit, though unequal alike in their in- 
trinsic value, and in their participation 
in public approval. The golden age of 
negro literature had commenced. Thence- 
forward for several years the appearance 
of a new melody was an event whose 
importance can hardly be appreciated 
by the coming generation. It flew from 
mouth to mouth, and from hamlet to 
hamlet, with a rapidity which seemed 
miraculous. The stage-driver dropped a 
stave or two of it during a change of the 
mails at some out of the way tavern; it 
was treasured up and remembered, and 
added to from day to day, till the whole 
became familiar as household words. 
Yankee Doodle went to town with a load 
of garden vegetables. If upon his ears 
there fell the echo of a new plantation 
song, barter and sight-seeing were se- 
condary objects till he had mastered both 
its words and music. Thereafter, and 
until supplanted by some equally enthu- 
siastic and enterprising neighbor, Yankee 
Doodle was the hero of his native vale, 
of Todd Hollow. Like the troubadours 
and minstrels of ancient days, he found 
open doors and warm hearts wherever 
he went. Oider, pumpkin pie, and the 
smiles of the fair were bestowed upon 
him with an unsparing hand. His song 
was for the time to him the wand of 
Fortunatus. 

The prevailing characteristics of the 
melodies which this period produced 
are their perfect and continual light- 
ness, spirit, and good humor; but the 
true secret of their favor with the world 
is to be found in the fact that they 
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are genuine and real. They are no 
senseless and ridiculous imitations 
forged in the dull brain of some north- 
ern self-styled minstrel, but the veritable 
tunes and words which have lightened 
the labor of some weary negro in the 
cotton fields, amused his moonlight 
hours as he fished, or waked the spirits 
of the woods as he followed in the track 
of the wary racoon. It is as impossible 
to counterfeit, or successfully imitate, 
one of these songs, as it would be for a 
modern poet to produce a border ballad 
like Chevy Chase or Lord Jamie Dou- 
glas. It is not alone the patient and 
laborious student of negro minstrelsy 
that can detect the ring of the false 
metal. The shameless imitations carry 
their imposture upon their face. Wal- 
pole, with all his credulity, would never 
have been deceived, had Chatterton 
turned his attention to manufacturing 
plantation songs. 

The allusion to ancient English and 
Scottish ballads cannot fail to bring 
to the mind of the poetical scholar, the 
striking similarity that exists between 
many of the “specimens” of Percy, 
Ritson and others, and the most ap- 
proved poetry of the African school. 
In the terseness and fitness of the lan- 
guage, the oft repeated idiomatic expres- 
sions, the occasional looseness and 
negligence in respect to rhyme, the 
carelessness and license in the metre, 
and, above all, in the incoherence of the 
constantly recurring refrain; the lover 
of negro minstrelsy is continually re- 
minded of the old, plain songs which 
Shakespeare loved, and “the spinsters 
and the knitters in the sun” did use 
to chant. I quote almost at random 
from Motherwell. 


“Oh! I never saw my love before 
With a hey lilelu and a how lo lan; 
Till I saw her through an auger bore, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 


“ And she gave to me a gay gold ring, 
With a hey lilelu and a how lo lan; 
With three shining diamonds set therein, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie.” 


Let the words peculiarly Scottish in 
Hynd Horn, the ballad from which the 
above is taken, or in almost any other 
ancient ballad, be literally translated 
into the Atrican dialect, and we have at 
once a plantation song. The birk and 
the brame may be more alliterative, but 
they are certainly not more poetic trees 
than the gum and the persimmon. In 
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farther illustration of this subject I can- 
not forbear quoting a portion of a banjo 
song from a volume now lying before 
me. Its genuineness, no one at all fami- 
liar with negro literature will presume to 
question, while its intrinsic worth and 
excellence will be. perceived by the 
most indifferent or prejudiced observer. 
It is hardly possible to peruse it with- 
out thinking of Gil Maurice or Syr 
Charles Bawdin. Not inferior to the 
former in its simplicity and blrmermge 
it is far above the feeble imitation 
Chatterton in dramatic effect and ar- 
tistic construction. 


“Oh, my boys I’m bound to tell you ; 
Oh! Oh! 
Listen awhile, and I will tell you; 
Oh! Oh! 
T’ll tell you little "bout Uncle Gabriel ; 
Oh, boys, I’ve just begun. 
Hard times in old Virginny. 


* Oh, don’t you know old Uncle Gabriel ? 
Oh! Oh! 
Oh, he was a darkey General, 
Oh! Oh! 
He was the chief of the insurgents, 
Way down in Southampton. 
Hard times in old Virginny. 


“ It was a little boy betrayed him, 
Oh! Oh! 
A little boy by the name of Daniel 
Oh! Oh! 
Betrayed him at the Norfolk landing ; 
Oh, boys I’m getting done, 
Hard Times in old Virginny. 


“ Says he, How d’ye do, my Uncle Gabriel ? 
Oh! Oh! 
I am not your Uncle Gabriel, 
Oh! Oh! 
My name it is Jim McCullen ; 
Some they calls me Archy Mullin. 
Hard times in old Virginny. 


* * * * s 


“They took him down to the gallows, 
“ Oh! Oh! 
They drove him down with four grey horses, 
Oh! Oh! 
Brice’s Ben, he drove the wagon, 
Oh, boys, Iam most done. 
Hard times in old Virginny. 


“ And there they hung him and they swung him, 
Oh! Oh! 
And they swung him and they hung him, 
Oh! Oh! 


And that was the last of the darkey General; 
Oh, boys I’m just done. 
Hard times in old Virginny.” 


Those of us who have for so many 
years been looking anxiously forward to 
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the advent of the coming poet who is to 
take away from America the sin and the 
shame of never having prodaced an epic, 
or a lyric, commensurate with Niagara 
and the Rocky Mountains, will do well 
to get up a subscription and buy the au- 
thor of this song, if his owner can 
persuaded to part with him. His noble, 
poetic nature must chafe in the cotton 
field like Pegasus in harness, The speci- 
men above given, is simple, grand, and 
expressive. The picture it presents to 
the imagination is natural and life-like. 
The stream of song runs in a straight 
channel, and conducts us swiftly and di- 
rectly to the catastrophe. There is no 
turning aside for flowery metaphors, or 
forcible expressions—no straining for ef- 
fect—no lugubrious whining over the 
hero’s downfall—no moralizing his un- 
happy fate. Even the jingle of rhyme 
is wanting. And yet, for severe beauty, 
perfect dramatic structure, and succinct 
impressive narration, it would be difficult 
in the whole range of ancient and mo- 
dern ballad poetry, to find a worthy rival 
to “ Uncle Gabriel.” 
The lightness and prevailing good hu- 
mor of the negro songs, have been before 
marked upon. A true southern melo- 
is seldom sentimental, and never me- 
lancholy. And this results directly from 
the character and habits of the colored 
race. No hardships or troubles can de- 
stroy, or even check their happiness and 
levity. As I pen these words, the grin- 
ning image of the boy Quasl: rises up 
before ine like a phantom. Light-heart- 
ed, witty, and gay, he was the very 
type of his race. His jests, his laughter, 
and his songs linger with me yet, though 
many a long year has passed since I 
gazed upon his shining face. It is but 
fitting that I should embalm his memory 
in these pages. Watching one day the 
embarkation of a few bales of cotton, I 
noticed Quash in the shadow of the 
steamboat as she lay alongside the dock. 
A foolish whim induced me to say, 
“ Quash, what is the name of that boat ?” 
Quash stepped deliberately up to the side 
of the boat, gazed knowingly at the 
large black letters on the wheel-house, 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
looked again, dropped his head between 
his shoulders, and peered earnestly into 
the unknown characters, stepped a few 
paces back, and went through the same 
mancuvres, and at last turned to me 
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with an arch leer upon his face; ‘I ’clar 
Maussa,” replied he, “ I’se so near-sighted, 
dis mornin’, I can’t ’stinguish de let- 
ters.” 

Reading Othello one warm and quiet 
afternoon, in the shade of a spreading 
fig-tree, I became suddenly aware of the 
bright eyes of Quash, which were turned 
with a curious gaze upon me and my 
book, as if he were wondering at that 
strange and awful science, which disclos- 
es to us the thoughts and feelings of the 
dead. ‘“Quash,” said I, wishing to get, 
from a mind totally unbiased by the 
conflicting opinions of critics, a “first 
impression” upon a disputed passage, 
““which reading do you prefer, ‘ Put out 
the light, and then—Put out the light,’ 
or, ‘ Put out the light, and then—put out 
the light’?” Quash scratched his woolly 
head, and putting on that same inde- 
scribable leer again, solved the difficulty 
at once. “I tink, Maussa,” replied he, 
“T should make um blow de light out 
de fuss time.” If the student of Shakes- 
peare ponders as long and as deeply upon 
this answer as I did, the covert satire 
and the Aisopian wisdom which it dis- 
plays will not be lost upon him. Alex- 
ander’s solution of the Gordian knot was 
not more witty or more wise. But that ° 
rascal Quash is at his old trick, again, I 
find, of causing me to neglect my busi- 
ness, Let us return. 

In or about tie year 1841, a descrip- 
tive ballad, entitled ‘“‘Ole Dan Tucker,” 
first made its appearance, and speedil 
acquired a renown and popularity hard- 
ly excelled, even by that of “ Jim Crow.” 
This may be partly attributable to the 
fact that less histrionic talent is required 
to give it a fitting interpretation, and 
partly to its intrinsic worth. In some 
respects Ole Dan Tucker may be regard- 
ed as the best of what I have denomi- 
nated the ancient negro ballads. The 
melody * was far superior to anything 
that had preceded it. In its vivacity 
and liveliness, the music occasionally 
reminds us of some of Donizetti’s hap- 
piest efforts, while its simplicity and 
quaintness at times breathe of Auber. 
The words, too, came more dearly home 
to the heart of the American people, 
than those of its predecessors. The 
song, it is needless to say, consists of a 
series of vivid pictures, disconnected 
in themselves, varying as rapidly as the 
changes in a kaleidoscope, and yet pre- 





* Tha ¢ hitherto given to the word melody its technical ification of a negroic song. Of course, here; 
it has its wrdinary meaning, f a — ’ 
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senting to us the character of the hero, 
as a most artistic whole. The most 
searching test of popularity cen be ap- 
plied to “Ole Dan Tucker” with per- 
fect confidence. It has been sung, per- 
haps, oftener than any melody ever 
written. 

I have said that this was in some 
aspects the best of these songs. It was 
the last. With that ballad African 
minstrelsy may be said to have cultmi- 
nated. From that period its decline 
and fall was rapid and saddening. Hard- 
ly a song has been produced since that 
time which does not present the most 
glaring marks of barefaced and impu- 
dept imposition. The zealous student 
of this species of literature, as he wan- 
ders amongst the decaying ruins of its 
former grandeur, may well sigh at the 
rank and mildewed vegetation which is 
fast overspreading those noble relics of 
antiquity. If a buttress or a cornice of 
beauty meets his eye, he finds it buta 
portion of the old edifice degraded to a 
new position. If a gleam of the former 
light occasionally sparkles in his path, it 
is but the phosphoric glimmer which 
beams from loathsome and decaying 
putrescence. Vile parodies, sentimental 
love songs, dirges fur dead wenches who 
are generally sleeping under the willow, 
on the bank of some stream, and me- 
lancholy reminiscences of negroic child- 
hood fill the places once allotted to the 
grand old ballads of former days. From 
the volume before mentioned, I have 
not been able, after a most critical exa- 
mination, to select more than ten which 
bear any trace of the cotton-field affla- 
tus, and these ten, with only one ex- 
ception, have been so patched and 
dressed up for drawing-room inspec- 
tion, that they look like a bumpkin 
who has suddenly come into ession 
of a fortune. They have lost their 
country grace witbout acquiring a city 
polish. This inundation of trash has 
swept away in its might all the ancient 
landmarks of song. It is mortifying to 
be obliged to confess that i have 
searched unsuccessfully from Appleton’s 
to the book stand in the rear of the 
post-office, for a copy of the original 
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Jim Crow. The names, even, have lost 
their marked significance. The ques- 
tionable taste which has given birth to 
appellations like\ Fanny Fern, Lotty 
Lee, Minnie Myrtle, and their long re- 
tinue of vegetable alliterations, has crept 
into this department of poetry and ex- 
hibits itself in sich Africo-romantic 
fancies as Rosa Lee, Lily Dale, Flora 
May, Nelly Bell or Etty Way.* Poetas- 
ters who never saw an alligator, or 
smelt the magnolia blossom in their lives, 
sit coolly down to write an African ditty 
as a pleasant after-dinner pastime, or a 
daily task ; and, as a natural consequence 
of this reprehensible assumption, we 
find the banana growing wild in Ten- 
nesse, South Oarolina slaves gorging 
themselves with pumpkin pie, a de- 
ceased negress buried upon the Law- 
rence river in in the midst of a furious 
snow, and a Kentucky sugar mill in 
fall blast in the month of June. 

But ludicrous anachronisms, and un- 
pardonable ignorance of topography, are 
not the worst evils of which we have to 
complain. Instead of the lyrics which 
once stirred the heart of the nation, our 
wives and children are daily and nightly 
compelled to listen to some such horrible 
parody as this— 


“In a lone cypress swamp, where the ewild-roaring 
bullfrog, 
The echoes awake with his deep thrilling tones— 
Old Pompey lies there, and the plantation watch- 
dog 
A requiem howls o’er his deep sunken bones.” 


or sentimental trash like this— 


“ Etty was so gentle, kind, and good to all, 

She played the old banjo which hung upon de wall; 
Etty’s voice was low and sweet, like de little bird ; 
Them soft and gentle tones dat I’ve so often heard.” 


or this— 
“ Oh! I ne’er can lub anudder 
So fond, so true, again ; 


I'm thine, and thine forebber, 
My charming Kate Loraine.” 


They are fortunate if they get to bed 
without being wearied and disgusted 
with some crude burlesque on a popular 
opera, served up with vulgar caricatures 
of the style and manner of well-known 





* Rosa Lee, if such a personage had ever existed, would have been known as ‘“‘ Massa Lee’s Rosa.” The 
prevailing ignorance at the North on the subject of negro names is remarkable and amusing. They seldom 
have pretty or ppellations, as they impose on their owners the office—on some plantations no 
sinecure—of dispensing the lature; and as the g are lly unwilling to confer upon a 
slave a name borne by some member of the family or some friend. The fruitfulness of the women on the 
place of a planter whom I once visited, had on one occasion exhausted his vocabulary. ‘“ Please Massa,” 
said a hand to him one morning before he was out of bed, “ Clementine sent me to ask you for a name. 
She had a little boy, last night.” * Call him Last Night,” said my friend, lazily catching at the last words; 
and “ Last Night ” he is, and will remain until the shadows of the last night of all shall gather round him, 
He blacked my boots, and it struck me as a curious anomaly to rise in the a and call for Last Night. 

pas' 


It seemed as if, like the last poet out, I was * ig before me the 
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artists; and commended to popular favor 
by the vilest puns, of which “ Lend her 
de Sham-money,” or “ Lucy did lam a 
Moor,” are not e erated specimens. 
Now, all this may serve to make the un- 
skilful langh, but it cannot fail to make 
the judicious grieve. It is from the pur- 
pose of negroic minstrelsy, whose end 
at the first was, and now ought to be, to 
present to the lovers of original poetry 
and music, a class of songs, peculiar, 
genuine, and unadulterated. A thought- 
ful, reflective man, can hardly leave one 
of the temples devoted to such barbaric 
sacrifices, without reasonable and just 
despondency and alarm. The decay of 
Athens and Rome was as marked and as 
melancholy in their literature as in their 
government.* The poet, the orator, and 
the statesman, went down hand in hand 
into the shadowy valley, and disappeared 
together in the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition that veil for ever the Dark 
Ages, Is it treasonable to hint, for the 
warning of American minstrels and poli- 
ticians, that there is something more 
than a striking coincidence in this simul- 
taneous decline; and that the present 
diseased taste in popular poetry, may be 
but the first faint symptoms of another 
dark period, in which America shall be 
hidden: from the gaze of the world; 
never, perhaps, to emerge to her pristine 
dignity and splendor? I am no alarm- 
ist, and yet it seems to me that, in these 
views, the patriot may find matter for 
deep and serious consideration. 

A proper diagnosis of the disease, 
however, is of no effect, unless a remedy 
is applied. Fortunately, in this case, we 
are not left without hope. The mine 
from which Jim Crow and Ole Dan 
Tucker were dug, is not yet exhausted, 
and a resort to it will be alike easy and 
successful. Why need we groan and 
grumble under the inflictions of ignorant 
and self-conceited song-writers, when 
every cotton-field teems with melody, 
and every slave hut, throughout the 
Southern country, has its little list of 
genuine ballads, which only need to be 
known, in order to be received to the 
heart of a nation. We talk with vague 
regrets and sentimental longings, of the 
forgotten strains of Tasso, once chanted 
s0 commonly by the shrill-voiced gondo- 
liers of Venice. Poets have mused de- 
jectedly over the songless boatmen, tra- 
vellers hoes feelingly bewailed the silence 
and desolation of those once gay canals ; 
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romancists and serenaders are gradually 
ceasing to adjure us to “list to the voice 
of the gev gondolier.” That malice 
which delights to slander the unresisting 
dead, has begun to deny both the gaiety 
of the gondolier, and the purity of his 
voice. He shares the fate of Memnor. 
Ever since the hush of those mysterious 
sounds which were wont to greet the 
dawn, there have not been wanting tra- 
velled Gradgrinds to assure us that the 
song from his lips was a humbug and a 
sham; and to degrade that majestic 
statue into a vulgar shoemaker with a 
musical lapstone, upon which the morn- 
ing hymn was hammered by his knavish 
priests. So we are asked to believe that 
the voice of the gondolier was harsh and 
unmusical, and that “ Tasso’s echoes,” 
chanted alternately, were but such polite 
and complimentary remarks as may be 
heard to this day among the drivers on 
the Erie Canal. But as I seat myself in 
imagination, on this calm and moonlight 
night, by a certain wayside in the South, 
I leave these discussions to the pr 
antiquary, and care not for the songs o 
Venice, or the music of Memnon. Up 
from the Sound comes a gentle south 
wind, rippling the water, and fanning 
my whiskers; the shore surge whispers 
low at my feet; afar in the distance I 
hear the hum of the plantation. The 
tumultuous harmony of the stock, 
mingled and blending with the faint 
shouts and cries of the “ people,” and 
the nameless and varied sounds of insect 
life lull my senses like the gentle susur- 
rus of Tityrus. And now, faintly heard 
far over the water, I distinguish the soft 
thump of oars in the rowlock of an ap- 
proaching boat. I listen with attentive 
ears—for I know by experience the gra- 
tification in store for me—and soon catch 
the distant tones of the human voice— 
now more faintly heard, and now en- 
tirely lost. A few minutes pass, and the 
breeze once more wafts to me the swell- 
ing notes of the chorus half buried in 
the measured cadence of the oars, The 
wind dies away, and my straining ears 
again hear nothing but the measured 
beat of the rowers, and the plashing of 
the restless sea. But now, anew, I hear 
the sound of those manly negro voices 
swelling up upon the evening gale. 
Nearer and nearer comes the boat, high- 
er and higher rises the melody, till it 
overpowers and subdues the noise of the 
oars, which in their tarn become subser- 





* Hallam’s Middle Ages, Onapter ix., Par 1. 
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vient to the song, and mark its time with 
harmonious beating. And now the boat 
is so near, that every word and every 
tone comes to my ear, over the water, 
with perfect distinctness, and I recog- 
nize the grand old triumphal chorus of 
the stirring patriotic melody of “ Gen’el 
Jackson” : 
“ Gen’el Jackson, mighty man— 
Whaw, my kingdom, fire away ; 
He fight on sea, and he fight on land, 
Whaw, wy kingdom, fire away. 


® Gen’el Jackson gain de day— 
Whaw, my kingdom, fire away, 

He gain de day in Floraday, 
Whaw, my kingdom, fire away. 


® Gen’el Jackson fine de trail, 
Whaw, my kingdom, fire away, 
He full um fote wid cotton bale, 
Whaw, my kingdom, fire away.” 


But the boat touches the beach; the 
negroes with a wild cry quit their sing- 
ing, tumble out into the shallow water, 
drag their dug-out up high and dry 
upon the sand, and I am left once more 
with the evening breeze and the quieter 
harmony of nature. 

The song, a part of which I have just 
quoted, is fresh from the sable mint in 
which it was coined. Its originality 
and genuineness every one familiar with 
plantation life will at once perceive; 
while some Georgians may even be able 
to point to the very river on which the 
dusky troubadours still chant it. I am 
well aware that in depriving the words 
of their appropriate music, I rob it of 
much of its attractiveness, and still it 
is no bad sample of what may be called 
the Historic Plantation Ballad. The 
a ara naval battle in which Old 

ickory was engaged, I have not been 
able to discover; but the allusion to the 
bales of cotton in the third stanza may 
not be wit! »ut its effect in settling one 
of the vexed questions relating to the 
defence of New Orleans; and it adds 
another to the many examples of the 
superiority of oral tradition over con- 
temporaneous written history. 

It is not alone, however, on the water 
that these quaint songs are produced. 
The annual corn-shucking season has 
its own peculiar class of songs, never 
heard but on thatfestival; their rhythmi- 
cal structure or csural pauses not 
being adapted to the measured cadence 
of the oars. Standing at a little dis- 
tance from the corn heap, on some dark 
and quiet night, watching the sable 
forms of the gang, illuminated at in- 
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tervals by the flashes of the lightwood 
knot, and listening to the wiid high 
notes of their harvest songs, it is easy 
to imagine ourselves unseen spectators 
of some secret aboriginal rite or savage 
festival. Snatches of one or two songs 
which on such occasions I have heard, 
recur tome. Oould I in the yp ta 
specimen give you any idea of the wil 

grandeur and stirring music of the re- 
frain, I.should need no apology for pre- 
senting it to my readers. 


“ De ladies in de parlor, 
Hey, come a rollin’ down— 
A drinking tea and coffee ; 
Good morning ladies all. 


“De gemmen in de kitchen, 
Hey come 2 rollin’ down— 
A drinking brandy toddy ; 
Good morning, ladies all.” 


I place the above in a class to which 
I have given the name of descriptive 
songs. By this I do not mean to be 
understood as hinting that it is an accu- 
rate description of a “ whitefolks,” party. 
On the contrary, it probably originated 
in the tipsy brain of its dusky author; 
or, perhaps, in a moment of discontent 
may have been composed as an exagge- 
rated saiire. The allusior to the kitchen, 
as the place where the gentlemen are 
engaged in their pleasing and congenial 
occupation, goes to show that the min- 
strel had in his view a colored party, 
which I am inclined to think was in fact 
the case. But at this stage of our critical 
knowledge on the subject of negro lite- 
rature, such speculations are alike tedi- 
ous and unprofitable. 

The comic ballads of the South, form 
a large and highly interesting class of 
songs, more especially as they are of a 
sort most readily trausplanted, and most 
grateful to the public taste. _ Apart 
from their fun, however, they lack the 
merit which distinguishes many other 
kinds of African composition. The 
negro is humorous rather than witty, 
and his comic songs consist of ludicrous 
images, instead of witty conceits. Ido 
not remember, in the whole course of 
my investigations, to have met with 
anything like a pun in a genuine planta- 
tion melody. The following shucking 
song has nothing to recommend it to 
public attention, save the questionable 
rhyme to “supper.” The lovers of 
“Ole Dan Tucker” will be pleased and 
interested with a coincidence in which 
there cannot be the slightest ground for 


a suspicion of plagiarism. 
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“ Cow bog on middle e’ island— 
Ho! meleety, ho! 

Cow boy on middle e’ island— 
Ho! meleety, ho! 


“ Missis eat de green persimmon , 
Ho! meleety, ho! [Repeat.] 


“ Mouf all drawd up io a pucker , 
Ho! meleety, ho! [Repeat.] 


“ Staid so till she went to supper, 
Ho! meleety, ho!” [Repeat.] 


The main obstacle which the enthu- 
siastic collector of these songs will have 
to contend against, will be the difficulty 
of thoroughly comprehending the negro 
dialect. So peculiar is it, that those 
even who have been familiar with it 
from their infancy, are often times at a 
loss to interpret such passages as the 
chorus in the last specimen. No assist- 
ance can be expected in such matters 
from the negroes, who, when called 
upon to repeat slowly and distinctly a 
line which they have just sung, will 
declare with the utmost gravity and 
solemnity that they have utterly for- 
gotten it. I used to think that they 
were unwilling to show to the world the 
richest treasures of their literature; but 
subsequent investigations induced me to 
believe their assertion, and to conclude 
that their intellects could only retain 
the words when assisted by the masic. 
An intelligent friend to whom I applied, 
suggested,- though not without doubt, 
that the line in question was “Oh! my 
lady, oh!” And the fact that the ballad 
is principally devoted to the misfortune 
of the “mistress,” gives some counte- 
nance to this interpretation. With the 
line “He full um fote wid cotton bale,” 
in the ballad of Gene’l Taylor, I had an 
amount of trouble which will hardly be 
appreciated by those who see the line in 
print. I suppose it is hardly necessary 
to observe that “full um fote” means 
“ filled ” 4. e., constructed * his fort.” 

Autobiographic ballads hold a promi- 
nent position among Southern melodies; 
but as they are usually sung exclusively 
by their authors, and are regarded in a 
measure as private property, I do not 
feel at liberty to transfer = specimens 
to these pages ; more especially as at this 
moment I find it impossible to bring 
any to my recollection. One melancholy 
chorus, “The long summer’s day,” I 
still remember. Its perpetually recur- 
ring sound never failed to have a singu- 
larly saddening and depressing effect 
upon me, whenever I heard it. 
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In speaking of this kind of literature the 
improvisations of the negroes must not 
be forgotten, but as they are usually but 
a running commentary on matters pass- 
ing under the immediate notice of the 
minstrel, they possess but a local and 
transitory interest, and a single stanza 
taken at random will suffice. The read- 
er will notice the chorus, which was a 
favorite one with the improvisator, and 
has served to string many thousand 
lines together. 


“ Ole Maus William, he gone to legislatur ; 
Ah! chogaloga, chogaloga, chogalog. 
Young Maus John, he done come home from college, 
Ah! chogaloga, chogaloga, chagolog.” 


Those who are familiar with Southern 
life, and especially those who have par- 
ticipated in its hunting delights, will per- 
haps understand, without any explana- 
tion, that the foregoing refrain is intend- 
ed to be an imitation of the gobble of 
the wild turkey. I have performed 
many orthographical experiments, in or- 
der to represent the sound more nearly 
on paper, but without success, and I am 
aware that no words can express the 
rich, unctuous, guttural flow of the line, 
when uttered in perfect time by a full 
gang at their corn-shucking task. An 
approximation to it, however, may be 
made by pronouncing the words rapidly 
in a deep tone, and at the same time 
violently agitating the body in a perpen- 
dicular direction. Having on one or two 
occasions essayed this mode with con- 
siderable satisfaction to myself, and no 
little commendation from a few privi- 
leged spectators, I am enabled to make 
this assertion with some confidence; but, 
as the movement is slightly fatiguing, 
and totally devoid of grace, I do not wish 
to be understood as recommending it 
either to invalids or ladies. It is, how- 
ever, the only feasible method of “ talk- 
ing turkey,” that I have yet been able to 
discover. 

] have thus attempted, as calmly and 
dispassionately as my own strong feel- 
ings of the importance of the subject 
will permit, to call the public attention 
to a serious and growing evil, and hum- 
bly, as becomes me, to point out some 
means for its removal. My task is 
finished, and my duty accomplished. 
Henceforth, the duty of guiding or cor- 
recting the public taste in these matters 
will devolve upon other pens than mine. 
I have endeavored to discharge my obli- 
gations to society fearlessly and sincere- 
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ly. For this courage and sincerity alone 
t dire credit. If the considerations 
which I have presented shall have the 
effect of awakening public attention to 
the subject, I shall be sufficiently re- 
warded; if not, the consciousness of 
duty performed will sustain me, It is 
earnestly to be desired that collections 
of genuine plantation songs may be 
made. The grateful incense of posterity 
would embalm the memory of him who 
should hand down to them authentic 
ballads, which another generation may 
sweep from the face of the earth forever. 
There are men whose birth or long resi- 
dence in the South, whose knowledge of 
the negro dialect, and whose taste and 
accomplishments in polite literature, 
seem to have especially fitted them for 
this service. For the few and imperfect 
specimens which I have given above, I 
have been indebted to a treacherous 
memory of a few months’ sojourn in 
Georgia some six or seven years ago, 
when I had no reason to suppose that I 
should ever feel called upon to pen this 
article. Ovuld I have foreseen its neces- 
sity, the collection would have been 
greatly larger and more perfect. But 
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enough has been presented to show how 
much may be effected by a zealous schol- 
ar under more advantageous circumstan- 
ces. Upon a rough calculation, made 
with no statistics to refer to, I have con- 
cluded that there are, at least, thirty 
thousand slave plantations in the United 
States. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that, on each of these plantations, one 
song may be found of undisputed genu- 
ineness and excellence? It will be a 
proud day for America when these 
thirty thousand songs are collected into 
several volumes, handsomely bound in 
Turkey morocco, and superbly embel- 
lished. Then negro minstrelsy will take 
its proper place in literature; then 
Ethiopian Serenaders, and Congo Min- 
strels will draw crowded houses at three 
dollars a seat, and one dollar for a prome- 
nade ticket ; and then—but long ere that 
time the hand that writes these lines 
will have mouldered and become dust— 
will the eye of the student and antiqua- 
ry linger reverently and delightedly over 
some time-worn manuscript as he deci- 
phers the title “Jim Crow,” or “ Uncle 
Gabriel ?”’ 
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T° the most cursory observer, the 
human race presents the utmost 
diversity in almost every aspect in which 
it can be viewed. Men exist of all 
colors, from the deepest black down to 
the purest white, of all forms of con- 
figuration, from the finely formed Cir- 
cassian, to the stunted and deform- 
ed Bushman, and of all gradations in 
beauty, from the Georgian to the Pa- 
puan. Besides, the intellectual capa- 
cities of the race appear to be as various ; 
and there is every variety of mental 
endowment in the human species, from 
the far-reaching sagacity and inductive 
power of the philosopher who extends 
the boundaries of knowledge to the very 
confines of creation, to the narrow in- 
tellect of the savage who burrows in 
the earth, and is influenced only by the 
instinctive feelings which guide the 
brate creation. 

Is it possible, then, that a class of 
beings, so different in all their character- 


istics have descended from a single pair? 
or does not the diversity of appearance 
prove also a difference in origin? Are 
all the modifications of form, color, &c., 
which distinguish the different families 
of mankind merely accidental, the re- 
sult of climate, food, habits, &c., or do 
they indicate a specific difference which 
divides inseparably the human race? 
The latter supposition, viz., that all 
mankind do not belong to the same 
species is, we believe, entirely given up, 
at the present day, by every respectable 
ethnologist; though, by a very remark- 
able inconsistency, the accidental differ- 
ences are adduced as a proof that the 
different families of mankind must have 
had a different origin. It is confessed 
that men possess the same general phy- 
sical characteristics, are endowed with 
the same moral and intellectual powers, 
are influenced by the same hopes and 
the same fears, have the same sense of 
accountability, and the same conscience, 
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accusing or else excusing one another. 
After this avowal, there is doubtless 
some curiosity, on the part of the in- 
uirer, to learn on what they ground 

e diversity of origin. He will be sur- 

rised to learn that it is partly by deny- 
ing what they have before asserted with 
regard to specific unity. Man, they 
say, is specifically the same, because he 

the same general characteris- 
tics. The several races of mankind 
have sprung from different ancestors and 
in different localities, because they do 
not possess the same characteristics. 
This, to my mind, is the plain meaning 
of their language. Suppose, however, 
that they mean only, that while the 
broad and general characteristics prove 
men to be specifically the same, yet the 
minor differences prove him to be from 
various stocks; still this language ap- 
pears to us equally unfortunate, for it 
matters not in what mystification the 
term species may be involved of late, 
it has always been taken in the sense of 
an aggregation of individuals who may 
have descended from a common stock. 
It is perfectly obvious, then, that the 
accidental or permanent variations in 
the human race, as an argument against 
the common origin of mankind, are 
entirely ruled out by the very terms of 
the controversy. 

The arguments most relied upon 
against the unity of the origin of the 
human species, may be grouped under 
four heads : 

1. From analogy. 

2. From the fact that the varieties of 
mankind have been always the same that 
they are now, and consequently that 
they are unchangeable. 

8. From the fact that, as we ascend 
the stream of history, nations appear to 
be broken into more minute fragments 
than at the present time. 

4, From the diversities of language 
which exist in the world, all, it is main- 
tained, entirely disconnected with one 
another. 

1. The argument from analogy is as 
follows :—It is maintained, as the opinion 
of the best naturalists, that animals and 
plants, instead of proceeding from a 
common source, radiate from different 
centres over the countries in which they 
are found; for instance, the fauna and 
flora of the New World are different 
from those of the old, and those of Aus- 
tralia from both; the same fact is true 
with reference to other places more cir- 
cumscribed in their geographical iimits. 
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The inference by analogy from this phe- 
nomenon is, that, as animals and plants 
do not proceed from a common source, 
but radiate from different centres over 
the world, the same would be the case 
with regard to man; and that the vari- 
ous families of the race would have 
originated in the different geographical 
centres around which they are at pre- 
sent grouped. To this, itmight be suffi- 
cient to reply, that there can be no ana- 
logy in this case between man and the 
animal creation: in their development 
they are subject to quite different laws. 
The fauna and flora appear in their most 
stunted forms in the colder regions of 
the north—they improve gradually as 
you proceed south, until finally they at- 
tain their most perfect development in 
the torrid zone; there, the flora exhibit 
their most gorgeous colors, and the 
fauna their greatest strength, ferocity, 
and beauty; while the law is reversed in 
the case of man, and he is found invaria- 
bly to degenerate as you descend from 
the temperate to the tropical zone. In 
the language of Professor Guyot, “ Na- 
ture goes on adding perfection to perfec- 
tion, from the polar regions to the tem- 
perate zones, from the temperate zones 
to the region of the greatest heat. Ani- 
mal life grows in strength and develop- 
ment; the types are improved; intelli- 
gence increases ; the forms approach the 
human figures ; the ourang-outang stands 
already on his feet-—irained up by man, 
he has been seen to sit at his table, and 
to eat with him. The negro of the 
woods, deceived by these appearances, 
regards him as a degenerated brother, 
who holds his tongue only from a desire 
to get rid of work—evidently the devel- 
opment of this animal touches here upon 
its highest expression. 

“ This ascending series will rise to its 
termination in man, who, in his figure, 
is the crowning excellence of the whole 
animal world, and the very realization of 
its idea; and the tropical man will be 
also the highest, the purest type of hu- 
manity, and, physically speaking, the 
most beautiful of his species. But who 
does not know that man makes here a 
wonderful exception? Far from exhibit- 
ing that harmonious outline, those noble 
and elevated forms, all those perfections 
the chisel of a Phidias or a Praxiteles 
has combined upon a single head, the 
tropical man displays only those unfor- 
tunate figures which seem to approach 
ever nearer and nearer the animal, and 
which betray the instincts of the brute.” 
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Here, then, resemblance entirely fails in 
the very point in which the analogy 
should Told good, if the development of 
the human race follows a law common 
to the brute creation. 

Supposing, however, that different 
centres of distribution for the fauna 
and flora of the globe exist, what does 
it prove? That as the fauna were in- 
tended to be local and peculiar, they 
were not created at a single point and 
transported by miraculous power to the 
positions they now occupy, but were 
called into existence on the spot, and in 
a situation from which they could spread 
over their assigned limits. Here we 
have simply the fact, that as the fauna 
were intended to be local they were 
created in different localities. But 
directly the contrary is the fact with 
regard to man, intended to be universal 
in his dominion over the world, and 
not designed for a particular location— 
his creation took place at one centre 
from which he has migrated over 
the globe. The capabilities of the 
animal creation limited them, in the 
utmost extent of their excursions, to cer- 
tain geographical limits, bounded by 
barriers, over which they could not 
pass. As the capacities of man are, 
however, not limited by any obstacle on 
the earth, we think it decidedly more 
in analogy with the mode of the divine 
operations, tl.at he should be left to 
find his way from a common centre, 
than that several distinct pairs should 
have been created in different localities, 
in ordét to make the work somewhat 
easier, Providence never multiplies force 
for the accomplishment of an object; 
and when, for the populating of the 
world, @ common and single centre 
would have been suflicient, it would be 
unphilosophical to suppose that more 
than one was adopted. Gentlemen of 
the new gchool in philosophy are not 
fond of miracles; we cannot but ex- 
press our astonishment then, that they 
are disposed to multiply them without 
necessity. The anomaly, however, may 
be accounted for by the fact, that in the 
present instance a miracle would be a 
proof of their religions—even Lord Her- 
bert, of Cherbury, could pray for the 
performance of a miracle to confirm 
him in his attempt to prove that mira- 
cles are impossible. 

Suppose, however, the fact of differ- 
ent centres of propagation be admitted, 
will the anomalies in the constitution of 
the human race be accounted for? will 
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not, on the contrary, fresh elements of 
difficulty be introduced into the discus- 
sion of the question. How did man 
come into these positions? Some deny 
he was created in these several localities, 
while others incline to the theory of.a 
development according to law. Against 
the former supposition, the weighty ob- 
jection before mentioned a an ap- 
parent waste of power on the part of 
the Almighty, in introducing mankind 
by miraculous agency into @ position of 
which they could have availed themselves 
by the mere exercise of their natural 
powers. In the last four or five centu- 
ries, how much of the globe has been 
penetrated by the enterprise of Euro- 
peans! Almost évery sea has been 
furrowed by their ships, and almost 
every land has been visited by their 
commerce. Nay, more, there are fow 
countries presenting any prospect. of 
remuneration that have not been settled 
by their colonists. And, in-more recent 
periods the mysterious impulse towards 
emigration has been so strong as near- 
ly to depopulate countries of inhabit- 
ants proverbially attached to their na- 
tive soil. With the prospect of comfort’ 
before them at home and with the ex- 
amples of thousands before them who 
have been disappointed abroad, the 
Irish nation appear determined to for- 
sake, in mass, their native land. The 
migration from Babel was only a fact 
belonging.to a general law, which has 
found its expression in every period of 
the world. 

The operation of this law, it may be 
objected, would be slow; we admit it 
would, but not by any means too much 
so to accomplish the peopling of the 
earth in a reasonable length of time; 
and very quick, when we compare it 
with the time required to carry out the 
divine plans in other parts of our eco- 
nomy. How longa period must it have 
required to bring the earth into its 
present state; how many countless ages 
does geology inform us were passed 
fore it became a fit habitation for man, 
in comparison with it; how brief must 
be the period at the very longest com- 
putation required for sprz:.ang the 
human race over the globe. 

The supposition, however, that man 
was placed in this world in full posses- 
sion of his intellectual faculties and 
physical powers, does not accord well 
with the theory of those who deny the 
unity of the human race. Man, the 
embryologists think, was not made ori- 
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ginally lord of the creation; but, like 
some lords of more modern origin, 
he acquired his dominion in rather a 
ne peae manner, and by force and 
ud Jorded it over the animal world. 

It is gravely asserted that man grew 
up like the vegetables about him; or, 
more properly, like those forms of in- 
sect life which we brush every day from 
our paths; he descended from a monad 
or an oyster, it is not positively ascer- 
tained which, and by imperceptible de- 

ees grew up to his present importance. 
t would be an amusing but rather tedi- 
ous task for us to follow the various 
processes by which he became possessed 
of the several members which are so 
useful to him in his struggles for sub- 
sistence;.and a rather metaphysical one 
to trace the subtle forces which com- 
bined to form his intellectual powers. 
The principle of appetency, in the lan- 

of the embryologist, explains all 
this. This mysterious power is equally 
indefinable and plastic in its operation. 
Where it came from they forget to in- 
form us. It operates in a thousand 
capricious ways; it gave the elephant a 
trunk to save this rather unwieldly per- 
sonage the trouble of stooping, while it 
gratified his propensity for feeling about 
him. Why it did nvt give all animals 
trunks, as it appears that it ought to 
have operated in the most impartial 
manner, I have never been able to as- 
certain; it gave the monkeys arms to 
indulge them in their propensities for 
climbing; and when these progenitors 
of the human family settled down into 
sober respectable men, they lost their 
strength in these members and used 
only their Jegs for the purposes of loco- 
motion: while their sedentary habits 
have rubbed off another member, which 
in times of primitive simplicity was 
exceedingly useful in swinging an indi- 
vidual froin tree to tree. 

We are not informed of every particu- 
lar transformation that took place be- 
tween the oyster and man; we are only 
certainly assured of this, that the first 
stage in the ptocess was an oyster. or 
something like it; and that the last but 
one was a monkey. It could scarcely 
be expected that there would be any 
records of this rather unintellectual pe- 
riod; we are therefore left entirely to 
conjecture as to the various particular 
developments. 

Bat the kistory of the past is even less 
obscure than that of the future: we 
know, at any rate, that man war 1 mon- 
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key and had a tail; but what kind of a 
personage he may be, centuries hence, 
nobody can conjecture. Iam not eertain 
that even the embryologists have pre- 
dicted. He may possibly lose some, at 
present, very valuable member, or he 
may receive some very desirable append- 
age to his petson—he may manifest a 
propensity for aerial locomotion, and. by 
the addition of a pair of wings, reverse 
Plato’s definition of man, as ‘** bipes im- 
plumis,” Gentlemen tell us that this 
view of the introduction of the human 
race is recommended by the simplicity 
of the means, by its freedom from any 
abrupt transition in the order of nature; 
you have a man here actually feeling his 
way in the world, becoming accustomed 
by slow degrees to the objects around 
him, and growing up, as it were, with 
the state of things in whiclihe is placed. 
How beautiful is this development ac- 
cording to law; it shuts out all caprice, 
and personal partiality. But if the law 
acted in so very impartial a manner, as 
it appears it ought to have done, how 
comes it that developments are so very 
different? The elephant has a very long 
slender snout, the bull-dog, a very short, 
thick one; the giraffe has a very lofty 
neck, the lion and bear, very short 
ones ; the hare can run very fast from his 
enemies, while the sloth is liable to be 
overtaken by every pursuer. Why did 
appetency act so differently in each? 
How did this blind influence manifest 
such apparent foresight? Now, we must 
confess that we cannot admire the phi- 
losophy which admits all these wonders 
of appetency, and is staggered by the 
supposition that man was endowed with 
the power and the instinct to spread 
from a single centre over the world. 

It has been found, however, that the 
theory of different pairs of the human 
race originating in different centres, is 
liable to insuperable objections—to ob- 
jections precisely similar to those urged 
against the unity of the race. If three 
or four typical varieties of the human 
family, such as the Caucasian, the Mon- 
golian, and the Negro, compel us to 
adopt the theory of three or four dis- 
tinct origins, because we cannot ac- 
count otherwise for these apparently 
permanent varieties, further investiga- 
tion wil! show that we cannot stop here, 
but *:.at we must extend the principle 
’ on further; for the peculiarities that 
mark the different races are not confined 
to the great families of mankind, but 
extend to the different tribes of each of 
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these families ; and the northern nations 
of Europe differ quite as permanently 
from the southern, as the Caucasian does 
from the Mongolian, and the tribes of 
Southern Atrica are distinguished quite 
as much from the tribes north of the 
equator, and immediately around it, as 
the Negro himself is from the Caucasian. 
It is easy to distinguish an Englishman 
from a Frenchman, a Spaniard from a 
German, &c. Now, if the varieties 
manifested by the two or three great 
families of mankind, compel us to trace 
them to two or three different origins, 
why will not the differences equally in- 


eradicable between infinitely numerous ° 


tribes, point also in each case to a differ- 
ent origin? The difficulty has been felt, 


and Professor Agassiz, the ablest repre-— 


sentative of the above school, concludes 
that mankind have not sprung from a 
single pair, nor from separate pairs 
created at different centres; but have 
originated in groups, in various countries 
—in other words, have been sown broad- 
cast over the world. To this inference 
he is also helped by the analogous distri- 
bution of vegetable and animal life. In 
countries entirely isolated from the old 
world, such as Australia, the fauna and 
flora are entirely different; the plants 
are of a different specific and generic 
character ; the animals are also entirely 
distinct. In countries less isolated, there 
is more resemblance, without absolute 
identity, however, in any. The fauna 
of Europe, possessing the same specific 
type as those in America, present, how- 
ever, varieties at once recognizable to 
the eye of the practised naturalist ; when 
the geographical limits become more 
closely united, the resemblance becomes 
much greater, yet never amounting to 
identity. 

Here it is to be observed that every 
species in one country has its representa- 
tive species in another, and sometimes 
under circumstances, too, which forbid 
the supposition that they have been pro- 
pagated from a common source. We 
find the same general facts to be applica- 
ble to man; and the representative spe- 
cies of the human family nearly alike, 
but not absolutely identical, are scattered 
over the world. From this it is inferred 
that, as the representative species of the 
animal creation could not have descend- 
ed from a common origin, neither could 
the representative species of the human 
race. 

This argament will strike different 
minds with different degrees of force ; 


‘place is taken generally, not b 
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most, however, will only see in it the 
a@mirable adaptation of the animal 
world to the circumstancesamong which 
they are placed, and the provisions made 
for their preservation amid the most di- 
verse influences. Professor Guyot well 
remarks, “ The resemblance of organized 
beings in the three continents cf the 
north, is one of their distinctive char- 
acters; and this character is due to cir- 
cumstance, that in proportion as the 
species change with the longitude, their 
new 
types, but by analogous species. Doubt- 
less, the similarity of climate is one of 
the most active causes of this resem- 
blance; for the variety of the genera, 
the differences between the species of the 
three continents augment according te 


“the elevation of the temperature; but 


this is not enough to explain the fact en- 
tirely. We shail see that the continents 
of the south, under similar latitudes, and 
in similar temperatures, offer types of 
animals, and of vegetation, very differ- 
ent in each of them. . 

“The continents of the south are more 
remote from each other than the fore- 
going. Broad oceans separate them, 
even to isolation. Scarcely any cum- 
munication is possible between lands so 
distant; at any rate it is only indirect. 
Shut up in themselves, incapable of act- 
ing upon one another and modifying 
their respective natures, these conti- 
nents are excluded from all community 
of life. What is there astonishing, then, 
in seeing their differences carried to an 
extreme, their characters exaggerated ? 

We see here only the most natural 
adaptation of animal lite to the geogra- 
phical latitude, and the fact that in dif- 
ferent climates, the external characters 
are somewhat differently developed. 
Admitting, however, as true, every 
thing which Professor Agassiz wishes 
to prove, with regard to the anima! 
creation: the difficulty still remains of 
showing that the same law of develop- 
ment applies to the human species. A 
mere analogy which evidently holds 
good only up to a certain point, cannot 
to any reasonable mind be cunclusive, 
You may, from the development of the 
animal creation, argue with regard to 
the development of man in his ani- 
mal nature; but when he is considered 
in his highest and most important re- 
lations, as a moral, intellectual, and 
responsible being, the analogy at once 
fails, and the law of development would 
in consequence, we infer, quite dif- 
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ferent. And such is the fact; for, as we 
before remarked, the animal and vegt- 
table creations assume higher and more 
perfect types as you proceed from the 
poles to the equator; while, on the con- 
trary, man is found in his most degrad- 
ed position in the tropics, and becomes 
gradually more elevated as he ap- 
proaches the temperate zone, in which 
he reaches his highest development, 
— intellectual and moral. The 

evelopinent of the animal follows only 
a physical law, while man being a moral 
as well as material being, is governed 
by. both the laws of the physical and 
moral world. 

The distinction has been well drawn 
by Professor Guyot. ‘In the animal,” 
he remarks, “the degree of perfection 
of the types is proportional to the in- 
tensity of heat, and of other agents 
which stimulate the display of material 
life. The law is of a physical order. 

“Tn man, the degree of perfection of 
the types is in proportion to the degree 
of moral and intellectual improvement. 
The law is of a moral order. 

“The difference between the laws has 
its principle in the profound difference 
existing between the nature and desti- 
nation of these distinct beings. The 
plant and the animal are not required 
to become a different thing from what 
they already are at the moment of their 
birth. Their idea, as the philosopher 
would say, is realized in its fulness, by 
the fact alone of their material appear- 
ance, and of their physical organiza- 
tion. The end-of their existence is 
attained, for they are only of a physical 
nature. But with man it is quite other- 
wise. Man, created in the image of 
God, is of a free and moral nature. The 
physical man, however admirable may 
be his organization, is not the true man; 
he is not an aim, but a means; he is not 
an end, like the animal, but a beginning. 
There is another, new-born, but destined 
to grow up in him, and to unfold the 
moral and religious nature until he 
attain the perfect stature of his master, 
and pattern, which is Christ. It is the 
intellectual and moral man, the spiritual 
man. The law of development, if I 
may say so, is the law of man, the law 
of the human race and human societies; 
new, the free and moral being cannot 
unfold his nature without education; 
he cannot grow to maturity, except by 
the exercise of the faculties he has re- 
ceived as his inheritance. Here is the 
reason that the Creator has placed the 
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cradle of mankind in the midst of the 
continents of the north, so well made 
by their forms, their structure, by their 
climate, as we shall soon see, to stimu- 
late individual development, and that of 
human society, and not at the centre 
of the tropical regions, whose balmy, but 
enervating and treacherous atmosphere 
would have, perhaps, lulled him to 
sleep—the sleep of death, in his very 
cradle.” 

To us, then, it appears incontroverti- 
ble, that the frail argument from ana- 
logy, even where analogy is inadmis- 
sible, fails entirely in the most important 
points. 

2. It is maintained that no race 
of mankind has changed within the 
historic period: that the Gaul, the 
Saxon, &c., present the same conforma- 
tion, and possess the same qualities now, 
that they did when first known to his- 
tory; and that even the monumental 
remains of Egypt, which date back be- 
yond 8000 years, exhibit to us the Negro, 
the Oopt, and the Jew, with precisely 
the same physiognomy which they re- 
tain at the present day. If, at so early 
a day, we find races possessed of the 
same character they now exhibit, and 
if the lapse of centuries has not been 
able to change them in any important 
particular, what evidence have we that 
they can change at all? Does not 
the inference appear to be that they 
are unchangeable. It is not pretended 
I believe by any one that all the causes 
which operated in producing permanent 
varieties in the human species have been 
discovered; some of the causes, how- 
ever, which are universally admitted as 
influential in modifying the human form 
and color, are climate, food, habits, and 
education; these being unchanged, man, 
as far as we know—indeed, the sup- 
position is confirmed by experience,— 
would remain unchanged. ‘Time itself, 
without the influence of these modify- 
ing laws, could never produce any im- 
pression on the human person. It is 
not surprising, then, nor contradictory 
of any law recognized by the advocate 
of the unity of the human race, that 
the Negro, the Oopt, and the Jew, 
should present nearly the same appear- 
ance now, that they did three thousand 
years ago. The Oopt and the Negro 
live on the same soil and subject to 
the same influences, climatic and other- 
wise, that they were then; the Jew, 
though changing his climate, has not 
changed his habits, has not amalgamated 
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with other nations, observes the same 
regimen, and pursues the same avoca- 
tions now that he ever did. The only 
change, then, which he has undergone in 
entire conformity with physiological laws, 
is that of color, while the physiognomy, 
influenced only by food, and habits, and 
education, remains unchanged. But the 
assertion that man does not change 
when climate, food, moral and intellec- 
tual habits are changed, is contrary to 
well established facts. The Jew, occu- 
pying for several centuries the coast of 
Malabar, has become black as a Negro. 
The Brahmins, evidently descended 
from the same conquering race, differ 
in c mplexion andiiien to the latitude 
they occupy in the immense country of 
Hindostan. The Turk in Europe has 
partially assumed the Caucasian cast of 
countenance, whilst in Western Asia he 
inclines towards the Mongolian. The 
Celtic nations, whom it would be the 
merest quixotism of criticism to deny 
to have sprung from the same race, 
possess very different characteristics; 
the Irishman is unlike the Frenchman 
and the Scotchman differs materially 
from both. Perhaps there can be no 
two nations more directly the antipodes 
of one another in mental and moral 
habits, than the Irish and Scotch; and 
there is scarcely any historical fact more 
certain, than that they are descendants 
from a common stock. The Saxon is 
different in almost every important as- 
pect from the Dutch who now inhabit 
the country from which he formerly 
emigrated; and since transplanted into 
Ireland has superadded to the parent 
stock some of the qualities of the soil, 
and is generally considered to be a more 
genial, impulsive character than his 
brethren on the other side of the 
Channel; and what is more obvious to 
us, is that the American is assuming 
a physiognompy of his own; it is not that 
of any of the races from which he is 
sprung, nor is it identical with that of 
the offspring of those races born in 
Europe, but it is something peculiar 
and national. 

History, then, and the most positive 
experience, prove that varieties have 
been produced, within the historic pe- 
riod, in families descended from the same 
race; it is, we think, then, the most gra- 
tuitous hypothesis to maintain that, be- 
cause there are a few instances of perma- 
nency of type, during the historic period, 
there are, therefore, no variations at all 
from the original typical stock. This is 
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simply a question of facts; and, in my 
opinion, none has been more completely 
and triumphantly settled. 

The question has been asked, how- 
ever, how is it, that if races possess the 
capabilities of change, they never re-as- 
sume the original type, and that the ne- 
gro, after being exposed for centuries to 
the climate of America, shows no signs 
of becoming white? As wesaid beforg, 
all the circumstances which govern the 
development of the human race, are not 
known ; bat, from a wide induction of 
facts, the law has been discovered, that, 
in the infancy of the human race, when 
the nature of man was plastic, he re- 
ceived, from the action of the circum- 
stances among which he was placed, an 
impression which determined his confor- 
mation for ever; or, in the more scien- 
tific language of Lyell, whose opinions 
are entitled to the highest respect, hu- 
man development is qivinel Se the 
following laws : 

“1st. All species have a capacity, toa 
certain extent, of adapting themselves to 
external circumstances. 

“2d. When the change of situation 
they can endure 1s great, it is usually at- 
tended with some modification of the 
form, color, size, and other particulars; 
but the mutations thus superinduced are 
governed by constant laws; and the ca- 
pability of so varying forms a part of the 
permanent specific character. 

“8d. Someacquired qualities are trans- 
missable, &c. 

“4th. The entire variation from the 
original type which any given kind of 
change can make, must usually take 
place in a very short space of time, after 
which no further variation can be at- 
tained by continuing to alter the cireum- 
stances, though ever so gradually ; inde- 
finite divergence, either in the way of 
deterioration or improvement, being pre- 
vented; and the least excess beyond the 
defined limits being fatal to the existence 
of the individual.” 

It may be objected, that this is simply 
theory; this is true, but it is a theory 
evolved from a very wide induction of 
facts, and has the recommendation of 
harmonizing all the circumstances known, 
with regard to human development; 
while opposing opinions, which are theo- 
ries too, run singularly counter both to 
facts and experience, In this connection 
we cannot avoid noticing the remarkable 
theory of Dr. Knox, that races can never 
change, and never amalgamate or emi- 
grate without extinction; in 
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words, that the typical character and lo- 
cation of a race, are so inseparably con- 
nected with its well-being, that neither 
ean be changed without extinction. On 
the subject of variations of the human 
race, we have before remarked; and 
the connection between migration and 
extinction will be apparent to very few 
but the doctor, himself. Most of the 
nations of Europe have migrated to their 
present locations during the historic pe- 
riod, and have been, pretty generally, 
adulterated with a foreign element, 
which it is, I believe, generally admitted, 
has contributed to their improvement. 
The American nation is certainly derived 
from a great many different stocks, 
without any signs of degeneracy. The 
attempt to account for this anomaly, by 
pointing to the constant accessions made 
to the population from the parent stocks, 
manifests extraordinary ignorance of the 
true state of the case. Europeans and 
their immediate descendants are liable, 
in the process of acclimation, to many 
mere diseases than the native American, 
and, consequently, exhibit a much great- 
er mortality. The factis, that the longer 
a@ family has been in the country, the 
greater is its immunity from disease, and 
the more does it multiply; whilst the 
least healthy, and the most subject to 
mortality, is the European. We are not 
certain that this is the case in all the 
British Colonies; we are pretty sure it 
is in Canada, and incline to the belief it 
is in all countries in the temperate zone. 
Man does, then, not only survive the 
shock given to his system by the action 
of a strange climate, and, by the addition 
of certain peculiarities, but is very fre- 
quently improved by the process. 

8. It has been stated that as you as- 
cend the stream of history, there is no 
more trace of unity among the human 
race than at the present time; but you 
find the species broken into divisions 
still more fragmentary. Where you now 
have nations, you formerly had tribes; 
and mankind, instead of converging to- 
wards a point, as you trace them back 
towards their origin, are found to di- 
verge still more hopelessly, rendering the 
search after unity absolutely desperate. 

It is doubtless a fact, that the first form 
of human associations known to history 
were tribes; and that the first form of 

vernment was patriarchal. But to 

entify societies with race, is to con- 
found things totally distinct. At the 
present day, a nation is by no means co- 
extensive with a race, for several king- 
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doms are peopled by members of the 
same great family. Witness the Celtic 
race scattered over France, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland; the Sclavonic oc- 
cupying all the East of Europe, and the 
German split up into innumerable petty 
nationalities. It isimpossible then from 
the social subdivisions of mankind to 
infer anything, as to their diversity of 
origin; and this is more especially the 
case, when we are discussing the primi- 
tive state of society. 

The first form of government, as we 
have just said, was patriarchal; the 
oldest of the family was generally the 
leader of the tribe; this was simply an 
extension of the family relation. and 
continued until rendered impracticable 
by the multiplication of tie people. 
The sovereignty was then confined to a 
single family, and by slow degrees as- 
sumed all the various modifications, 
which we at present find in society. 
Besides this very natural order in the 
development of government, the sub- 
division into tribes was necessitated by 
the pursuits of primitive man, Tlie first 
avocations of the race were pastoral, 
communities were thus formed not too 
large for acquiring subsistence, and not 
too small for seli-defence. Every pas- 
toral country presents the same condi- 
tion of things. The Arab of the desert 
is a living embodiment of the social 
state in the same locality two thousand 
years ago. He lives in tribes, which are 
broken up when they become unwieldy 
or when internal dissensions arise, and 
which never after coalesce. Yet no one, 
I believe, has adduced the multiplicity of 
tribes as a proof of the plurality of 
stocks from which the Arab is descend- 
ed. The clan system is, however, not 
confined to the East or to antiquity ; it 
existed until a very recent period in the 
Highlands of Scotland, among a nation 
descended of course from a common 
stock. 

To adduce, then, the multiplicity of 
tribes in ancient times, as inconsistent 
with the unity of the origin of the haman 
race, is completely to misapprehend the 
state of the question. 

The same remarks hold substantially 
good in reference to the argument drawn 
from diversity of language; if indeed, 
there be a radical diversity in language. 
Most philologists think not, and I believe 
most of the languages of Europe and 
western Asia have been traced to a com- 
mon Semitic stem. So obvious was chis 
connection to the most eminent sc'.olars 
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of the last century, that the conveyance 
of all languages to a common origin, was 
to them conclusive of the unity of the 
human race. The opposers of this unity 
say they make no pretensions to philo- 
logical research; seeing however, super- 
ficial differences in various languages, 
they are disposed to make the most of 
them. 

If, however, a radical difference did 
exist between the various languages of 
the world, it would prove nothing against 
the unity of the race: it being obvious 
that families, confessedly of the same race, 
do not always use the same language. 
The Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, and French are 
as different,as most languages from one 
another, yet still are consistent with 
community of origin, on the part of the 
nations that use them. The South Sea 
Islanders have different languages, not 
only in the different groups, but in the 
several islands which compose these 
groups; and in the small Island of Tatua, 
not more than 80 miles in circumfer- 
ence, the inhabitants speak four different 
languages totally distinct from one an- 
other. Yet it would not sound very 
philosophical to assign different origins 
to the inhabitants of each of these islands, 
The trath is, that every indication which 
is at all valuable in antiquarian research, 
points invariably to migration of the race 
from a single centre: it is the deduction 
of science as well as the testimony of 
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is, doubtless, gratified as in Greece, by 
referring to Autochthones, or aborigines, 
springing like grasshoppers from the soil ; 
but this tradition is involved in the 
obscurity of remote antiquity, and is 
extremely indistinct in its outlines; and, 
after all, amounts only to the simple 
fact, that the first recorded emigrants to 
Greece found inhabitants there before 
them. The inability to determine when 
the first inhabitants settled there arises 
simply from the fact, that the emigration 
took place before the historic period. 
In opposition to this supposition of the 
first inhabitants of Greece springing from 
the soil, or being created on the spot, 
we have the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity in favor of the migration of the 
race from a spot somewhere in North- 
western Asia. The Brahmins, Chinese, 
and Assyrians too, represent the human 
family as descending from the highlands 
of Asia; streaming down the sides of 
the Hindoo Ovsh, the Himalaya, and 
the Altai Mountains, and finally spread- 
ing over the adjoining plains tu the con- 


fines of the ocean. The history, 
and legends of Europe, give pred te 
same account of the settlement of that 
country ; and all point to the mysterious, 
sacred East as the cradle of the human 
race. 

We are told, however, that we cannot 
rely much on the chronicles and tradi- 
tions of a barbarous age. Yet we think, 
that a testimony given with such una- 
nimity and universality might have some 
weight with gentlemen who attribute 
such a profound signiticancy to the Gre- 
—- tradition of men springing from the 
soil. 

Our remarks have been extended to 
this point purposely without any refer- 
ence to Scripture, because we do not 
think that the argument from Scripture 
would have much weight with the 
maintainers of the position we have 
been attempting to controvert. Scerip- 
ture, it is asserted, was never given for 
the settling of physical and scientific 
questions, nor for any purpose, indeed, 
but the propagation of moral and re- 
ligious truth. Be it so. But in the 
purpose of Scripture the origin of man is 
not developed as a simple ethnological 
question, but dwelt upon as the mode of 
accounting for the introduction of moral 
evil into the world, and its transmission 
through the different members of the 
human family down to the present time. 

All orthodox Christians agree with 
St. Paul, in tracing the predisposition to 
evilin the human race, to one man’s 
transgression, by whom sin entered into 
the world, and to our connection with 
him as our progenitor. Moral infirmity 
is part of the constitutional bias derived 
from our first parents, and only to be 
accounted for according to the theory of 
Scripture, by our intimate union with 
them by direct descent. 

It may be, as it has been said, that St. 
Paul was deceived. To discuss this as- 
sertion, would be opening up & question 
entirely foreign to the object of this pa- 
per. Our remarks in this immediate 
connection are intended only for those 
who have some confidence in the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. 

Apart, however, from the bearing of 
Scripture on the subject, the various con- 
verging arguments from science, history, 
and tradition, as well as the deeper 
moral consciousness of the race, are, we 
conceive, conclusive of the unity of man- 
kind. Man instinctively izes man 
as his brother; the social instinct is 
paralyzed only when our better feelings 
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are deadened. Our hopes, our fears, 
our aspirations after the unseen, are all 
associated with the society and fellow- 
ship of our brother man, The mysteri- 
ous sympathy which inspires whole na- 
tions with the emotions of a single inan; 
the community of happiness which 
spreads through society under the thrill of 
8 single joy—and the deep and yearning 
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tenderness excited by the occurrence of 
a great misfortune—are certainly indica- 
tions of something more than a mere 
general resemblance among mankind ; 
and can be satisfactorily accounted for 
by no other theory, than that which 
euppose the moral, religious, and phy- 
sical unity of the human race. 





SECRET SOCIETIES-THE KNOW NOTHINGS. 


“ Nihil scire, omnia scire est.”— Tertullian. 


WE think the historians, in general, 
have scarcely made sufficient ac- 
count of the influence of secret societies 
on human affairs, They have written 
elaborately of the external events of 
history, of the rise ard fall of dynasties, 
of the migrations of races, of political 
changes, of victories and defeats, of the 
philosophy, the arts, the literatures, and 
the manners and customs of nations; 
they have also dwelt with circumstan- 
tial accuracy upon the fortunes of great 
men, their precocious youth, their ma- 
ture splendor, and their final mistakes 
and martyrdom; but the workings of 
those mysterious organizations, which, 
as much as anything else, have controlled 
the movements of society, they have 
treated only incidentally, as they chanc- 
ed to be involved in larger movements, 
and wivhout that careful research and 
comprehensive philosophy which their 
importance seems to demand. 
et, no phenomena in history have 
been more constant, or more powerful 
in. their effects, though not always fla- 
grant, or even apparent, than the opera- 
tions of these secret brotherhoods, From 
the earliest times, and among every peo- 
ple with which we are acquainted, they 
ve not only existed, but exerted con- 
siderable influence over the develop- 
ments of humanity. Among the oldest 
monuments of social life, carrying us 
back into the debatable land which ho- 
vers between a misty mythology, and a 
scarcely less misty traditional history, in 
the clouds of which men swell into the 
proportions of demi-gods, and the re- 
former, the civiliser, the thinker, and the 
poet, take the shape, in the excitable 
imaginations of their followers, of celes- 
tial divinities—in the rude hieroglyphics 


and pictures of the Egyptian pyramids, 
in the Orphic legends which ante-date 
the civilization of Greece—in- the Cabi- 
rian rites of Samothrace, we find traces 
of certain mystic associations, which 
were spread over vast empires, gathering 
into their shadowy folds the wisest men 
of the day, teaching through symbols 
the most exalted sentiments, and deposit- 
ing, for the most part, the seeds of a su- 
perior social order. And, in each subse- 
quent age—from the Eleusinian, and 
other mysteries of Greece, and the Bac- 
chanalia of Rome—through the Disci- 
plini Arcani of the earlier Christians— 
the Odinic priesthood of Scandinavia— 
the Druids, the Free-Masonry, the Mon- 
achism, the Rosicrucianism, the Knight- 
hocds of the middle ages—the Santa 
Hermandad of Spain, the Vehm-Gerichte 
of Germany, the Carbonari of Italy— 
down to the Red Republican conclaves 
of France, the Trade Unions of England 
—and the Odd-Fellow—and Know-No- 
thingism of the United States, the num- 
ber and power of such associations has 
increased, until we may safely regard 
them as co-extensive with the civilized 
world. They have grown withthe 
growth of society, and though not as daz- 
zling to the imaginations of men as in 
the more primeval and credulous a 
they are still potent instruments of et | 
and evi!, embracing, as they do, multi- 
tudes of disciples taken out of every 
rapk and condition of human existence. 
If their members were numbered, we 
have no doubt that the figures of the 
computation would extend into the mil- 
li ns, 

A certain uniformity of character per- 
vades these associations, in the midst, 
however, of a very marked and con- 
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trasted variety. The principle of secresy 
they all have in common, and this im- 
plies, also, the use of symbols, or mystic 
signs, and the practice of hidden cere- 
monies. But their objects, both in re- 
spect to the persons comprised in each 
fraternity'‘and the world outside, differ as 
widely as the circumstances of place or 
time under which they exist, and range 
from a simple exercise of good-feeling or 
charity, to the inculcation of a profound- 
er philosophy, the ovérthrow of empires, 
and the reconstruction of society. 

A controversy exists among learned 
men as to the origin and purpose of the 
ancient mysteries, which some regard as 
simple political devices, designed to im- 
press the prevailing spontaneous religious 
faith more deeply upon the minds of the 
initiated, by imposing ceremonies, and 
artistic effects, while others see in them 
profound institutions, founded by great 
and good men, for the deliberate end 
of conveying to those who were worthy 
to receive them, the recondite doctrines 
of a pure morality, and a divine science. 
The ‘latter view, introduced maiuly by 
Plutarch and the later Platonists, elabo- 
rately insisted upon by Warburton in 
that store-house of erudition, the Divine 
Legation, and largely illustrated by the 
more modern works of St. Croix, in 
French,* and Oreuzert and Hermann, in 
German, has predominated up to a very 
recent period ; when more accurate his- 
torical inquests, and a more scientific 
view of history, are thought to have 
dismissed it, along with the ancient view 
of the deep theological and philosophical 
contents of the early myths. But it is 
certainly clear that these mysteries, if 
not intended to impart an esoteric wisdom 
superior to that of the common people, 
did yet shadow forth important moral 
trath. A larger meaning, astronomical, 
metaphysical, and theosophic, has doubt- 
less been given to them by the allegoriz- 
ing tendencies of later times, than they 
originally bore ; but the idea of purifica- 
tion, of the surrender of vices, and growth 
in virtue, is more or less involved in all. 
Tn no other way can we account for the 
strong hold they took on the feelings of 
the initiated, and the satisfaction and 
peace which they often gave unquestiona- 
bly to their consciences. 

Whatever may be the truth in respect 
to the mysteries, we are left in no doubt 
as to the general designs of the secret 
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orders, instituted by distinguished 

such as the schools of Pythagoras, or of 
those still larger oor ig he the Es- 
senes, the Templars, the ‘Masons, 
the Rosicruicians, &c., which were orga- 
nized with the express purpose of moral 
and social reform. 

The sage of Samos, though he con- 
cealed his principal doctrines in a nim- 
bus of words, or under a seal of invio- 
lable silence, openly avowed his objects 
to be scientific instruction, moral culture, 
social communion, and political change, 
His disciples were taught both speculat- 
ive tenets and positive science, and, while 
collected in a special community, were 
yet induced to operate on the interests 
of society at large. The constituent 
principles of his academy were the prin- 
ciples which he wished to see carried out 
in the government of a nation, and the 
body of instruction was a propaganda of 
new political and social ideas, Miller, 
in his masterly work on the Dorians, 
contends that the aim of Pythagoras was 
to exhibit an ideal of a Dorian State; but 
a better statement of his leading thought 
would be, that he wished to show, by a 
living example, how the State and the 
individual might both reflect the harmo- 
nious order by which the universe was 
regulated and sustained. His celebrated 
societies were schools of philosophy, poli- 
tical associations, and religious brother- 
hoods, united in one; and, rege ees 
extending their discipline to the whole 
man, physical, intellectual, social and 
moral. 

The Essenes, were a body of contem- 
plative religionists, supposed to have 
taken their rise in Judea, about the time 
of the Maccabees, and whose nae is re- 
ferred to the Essen, a jewelled plate, 
containing the precious stones, worn by 
the Jewish high priest. De Quincey, 
however, in a brilliant and ingenious es- 
say, contends that this was tlle name of 
the earlier Christians, adopted with a 
view to avoid persecution, and to enable 
them to propagate the new religion with 
more security and effect. His argument 
is not satisfactory, altogether, or rather, 
it is not inconsistent with the supposition 
of the obscure, ante-Christian existence 
of such a sect, and of its subsequent 
merger in the private assemblies of the 
converted Jews. Yet it is remarkable, 
as he states, that the New Testament no 
where speaks of the Essenes, or their im- 
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pnted doctrines. “Christ, during his 
ministry in Palestine, is brought into 
contact with all known orders of men, 
Scribes and Doctors, Sadducees and 
Pharisees, Herodians and followers of the 
Baptist, Roman officers, insolent with 
authority, tax-gatherers, the Pariahs of 
the land; Galileans, the most under- 
valued of the Jews, Samaritans, hos- 
tile to the very name of Jew, rich men 
clothed in purple, and poor men, fishing 
for their daily bread; the happy, and 
those that sat in darkness, wedding par- 
ties and funeral parties, sulitaries among 
hills or sea-shores, and multitudes that 
could not be counted; mighty cities, and 
hamlets the most obscure; golden san- 
hedrims, and the glorieus temple, where 
he spoke to myriads of the worshippers, 
aud lone corners, where he stood in con- 
ference with a single, contrite heart.” 
Yet, under none of these circumstances, 
do we hear of any interview betweer 
him and the Essenes. They are mer.- 
tioned by none of his biographers; their 
name doves not occur in the Acts of the 
Apostles; St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
Paul, never allude to them; and the 
Apocalypse of St. Jolin is equally silent. 
Again, as the same writer is at pains to 
indicate, there was a singular resem- 
blance between both the doctrine of the 
Essenes and those of the earlier Chris- 
tians, and their practical, moral, as well 
as religious observances. Their hospi- 
tality, their antelucan worship, their 
aversion to marriage, their scrupulosity 
as to oaths, their faithfulness to friends, 
and love of peace, their contempt of pain 
and death, their white robes, their meals, 
their silence and gravity, and, above all, 
their lofty and spiritual religious princi- 
ples, seem but mere echoes of the primi- 
tive economy of the Christians, as it is 
declared to us in the Apostclical consti- 
tutions. But, whether the Essenes were 
Christians or not, we have every reason 
to infer that the Christians were, at first, 
8 secret society, or, at least, that they 
cherished a secret discipline aud doctrine, 
which only the initiated were allowed to 
know. Neander and Mosheim, for cer- 
tain reasons, pass lightly over the fact, 
which is abundantly established by Pagan 
and Christian authorities. Their rites 
were celebrated in secret, and guarded 
from profane eyes with jealous vigilance, 
a peculiar costume of the order was cus- 
tomary, on certain solemn occasions, as 
when baptism was administered to the 
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candidates, and secret signs of recogni- 
tion were used among the members, in 
order that the dispensers of the fraternal 
charities might know to whom to admi- 
nister relief, and that travellers, sojourn- 
ing in strange countries, might discern 
their true triends. j 

The origin of Freemasonry is lost in 
the mist of the ages, or rather in the mist 
of words which learned men are apt to 
throw about that exceedingly remote and 
indefinite period of time. Some trace 
it to the Collegia fabrorum of Rome, 
and others to King Solomon, while 
Captain George Smith, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery at Woolwich, cuts the question 
short (or long rather) by making it 
coéval with the creation of the globe. 
“ When the Sovereign,” says he, ‘‘rais- 
ed on Masonic principles the beauteous 
globe” * &c., &c. But, as a society, the 
Masons first attracted attention, during 
the Middle Ages, when the trades began 
to be incorporated, as the corporation of 
the Architects, because tiiey were con- 
cerned in the structure of those grand 
religious edifices, which have come down 
tous under the name of Cathedrals, at 
first, assumed a leading and conspicu- 
ous position. Confining their mysteries 
to the secrets of the craft, they were af- 
terwards extended to scientific princi- 
ples, as their religious tenets. Protected 
by charters from the clerical and secular 
powers, and composed of members se- 
lected out of all the nations of Europe, 
they grew into great power, and drop- 

ing their technical character, came at 
fast to be mere social and charitable so- 
cieties, having for their motto, “* Brother- 
ly Love, Relief and Truth,” and inter- 
esting themselves in the establishment of 
schovls, the extension of hospitality, and 
the practice of a pure morality. The 
conversion of the world to the princi- 
ples of social equality and freedom has 
always been imputed to them as a main 
design of their organization, by the des- 
pots in Church or State, who have from 
time to time anathematized or persecut- 
ed them. 

Whether this comprehensive scheme 
was cherished by the Free-Masons or 
not, it was confessedly an object with 
the secret order of the Illuminati, which 
arose in Germany previous to the French 
Revolution, and which, as revived by 
that arch-quack and mystagogue, Count 
Cagliostro, had, according to Louis Blane, 
a great deal to do with the preparation 
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of that event. Founded in 1776, by 
Adam Weishaupt, a professor of law 
at Ingoldstadt, it soon spread over Eu- 
rope, and sent a shiver through all the 
established governments. A student of 
Pythagoras and the Rosicrucians, Weis- 
haupt’s primary object appears to 
have been to organize a movement 
against the Jesuits, with whom he had 
had a long and sore quarrel ; but he was 
not slow in giving his order a cosmopo- 
litan extension. A republican, a moral- 
ist, and a scholar, he sought to extend 
republicanism, morality and learning to 
the whole human family. In order to 
do this more effectually, he resorted to 
the known influences of decorations, 
symbolic initiations, &c., which impress 
the popular imagination and heart. By 
the sole attraction of mystery, by the 
single power of association, to submit 
to one will, and to animate with the same 
breath thousands of men in every coun- 
try of the globe; to make entirely new 
beings of these men by a slow and pro- 
gressive education ; to render them obe- 
dient to madness, to death, to invisible 
and unknown leaders; to weigh secret- 
ly, with such a legion upon courts, to 
envelop sovereigns, to direct govern- 
ments at their pleasure, and to lead Eu- 
rope to that point, that every superstition 
should be annihilated, every monarchy 
abated, every privilege of birth de- 
clared unjust, the very right of proper- 
ty abolished, and the equality of the first 
christians proclaimed—such was the gi- 
gantic plan of the founder of the Ilumi- 
nati.* He appeared, too, at a time most 
favorable to the adoption of hidden 
practices. The German mind was agi- 
tated with wonders and novelties. A 
curate named Gassner, who exorcised 
devils and cured the sick, by simple for- 
mularies, counted almost a million of ad- 
herents. At Leipsic immense crowds 
gathered on the public square to see the 
ghost of the magician Schotfa; nume- 
rous interpretations cf the mystic book of 
the Revelations were circulated; and 
the Queen of Prussia and her women 
themselves maintained that they had 
seen the White Lady. Thus sensibi- 
lity to the marvellous was widely 
awake; and thus Weishaupé attracted 
the simple by their hopes and fears, 
and the great by their love of pow- 
er. QOounts, dukes, and noblemen of 
all grades became his disciples, and a 
perfect fanaticism, in the cause of en- 
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lightenment in the new light sprang up, 
when the order was formally auppressed, 
amid storms of rage and conflict, by the 
King of Bavaria. But Oayliostro took 
up its rent and dissevered mantle, and, 
in that wonderful compound of mesmer- 
ism, legerdemain, magic, exorcism and 
folly, by which he, as the Grand-Kophta, 
(which Goethe has finely ridiculed) 
humbugged the visionaries and simple- 
tons of France, restored the order to 
more than its pristine glory. The stor 
of the Diamond Necklace, with whic 
his impostures were connected, has gone 
to the ends of the earth, but his own 
end was in the castle of St. Leo, on the 
Adriatic, where he languished for three 
years in the horrible pits of a dungeon, 
and then gave up the ghost, in 1795. 
We have no space now to speak of 
of the Santa Hermandad of Spain, the 
Carbonari of Italy, the Lomburg bro- 
thers of Denmark, and a score of other 
secret institutions which have arisen at 
different times and in different coun- 
tries; and we refer to those we have 
named, only as an illustration of one or 
two important principles. They show 
that this bent to mysterious brother- 
hoods is a permanent phenomenon of 
history, while they heip ns to ex- 
plain the causes of their sudden and 
prodigious success, as weil as their 
inevitable tendency, after a temporar 
triumph, to dissolution and decay. 
great many people ascribe their advent 
and sway to mere delusion or trickery; 
but they have a deeper foundation in 
human nature, for which the cunning 
of the few and the folly of the many, 
that easy solution for troublesome prub- 
lems, will not entirely account. In their 
origin, the greater number of these as- 
sociations have been really benevolent, 
and of sincere and earnest purposes. 
A true, honest sympathy in the cause 
of mankind, a chivalric and heroic 
enthusiasm, and profound religious con- 
victions have often lain at their roots, 
This was the case with the ancient mys- 
teries, with the Knignt Templars, with 
the Illuminati, with the revolutionary 
societies of Europe, and with many of 
our own secret charitable societies. And 
it was this which mainly fastened upon 
them the regards and attachments of 
their followers; for the theory of delu- 
sion, of imposture, of a wilful trifling 
and hocus pocus which certain minds 
consider amply adequate for the clear- 
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est explanation of whatever is strange 
or surprising in this strange world, we 
hold at the cheapest rate. Great and 
stirring movements—movements which 
extend over large tracts of space, which 
conquer a species of perplexity as to 
time, which, if they do not survive in a 
continuous line, still reappear with an 
evident constaney, diving down like a 
duck fn one age (because the sports- 
man’s shot-gun, perhaps, is levelled that 
way), to come up in another, do not 
argue a universal and undying gullibi- 
lity in our race, but deeper principles 
at work, and striving to get acceptance. 

The specific causes of the phenomena 
we are considering are several, and 
among the first, the inherent and irre- 
pressible love of our poor human na- 
ture for mystery itself—mystery whieh 
is consubstantiate, if we may so express 
it, with the infinite depth and yearnings 
of our souls. We, all of us, feel at 
times, with Thomas Brown, as if there 
were not miracles enough in the uni- 
verse to fill our boundless capacity for 
faith. But, without entering in these 
profounder regions, do we not know 
that a simple secret, shared between one 
or two persons, is a bond of union and 
amity, and a source of peculiar enthu- 
siasm? When the heart of the young 
man has spoken the word, brooded over 
in silence so long with tremendous al- 
ternations of fear and hopes, to the 
heart of the maiden, does not the world 
take on another hue, and fill up with an 
unwonted glory? What sweet and 
blessed radiance hovers over the secret 
nuptial couch, which one glimmer of 
the day, one prying eye, or one listening 
ear, would wither and dash into dark- 
ness. Speech, says the German pro- 
verb, is silvern, but silence is golden. 
“ Bees will not work, except in dark- 
ness,” says Oarlyle; “thought will not 
work except in silence; neither will 
virtue work except in secresy.” It is 
not, however, secresy itself, so much as 
a communion of secresy which weaves 
the charm. Let the silence and secresy 
relate not to afew but to a multitude, 
let it span the earth with its unseen 
mystic ties, let it trace itself back to 
hoar and venerable antiquity, and look 
forwards to the far visionary future, 
linking the two together by awful 
truths which dare not be avowed, and 
og must be propagated, communicating 
n the broadest daylight by unseen 


telegraphs, and stretching out in the - 


gloom of night a bloody hand as in 
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Spalatro’s vision; while back of all 
there stands a vast, intangible, dark 
association, woven into a complicated 
network of aflilisted association ; having 
its agents everywhere, omniscient as the 
eye of Cxsar—omnipotent as the hand 
of Death,—and what a mingled fascina- 
tion of terror and power and glory 
steals into our thoughts. Connect the 
idea of benevolence with it, or the 
watch and ward of some high truth, 
and the secret spell becomes a grand 
enchantinent. It recalls those imposing 
oriental fables of subterraneous spirits 
who guard the sacred treasure beneath 
the root of the sea; or we think of the 
mystic virgins, who, in the depths of 
caves, muffled from human sight, 
shelter the flame of life; or flitting 
images of the everlasting wanderer, who 
bears from generation to generation, a 
knowledge of the sorrows and woes of 
his race, of which he must not wholly 
unburden his breast, impart a kind of 
supernatural sublimity, or at least an 
apparitional and portentous greatness to 
the conception. 

The symbolism of these societies—the 
impressive rites and ceremonies—the 
brilliant decorations—the dignities and 
orders—is a second cause of the power- 
ful appeal which they make to human 
nature. Our ordinary life, save under 
certain exceptional circumstances, is 
prosaic, but our souls are full of poetry, 
and glad to escape from its dryness and 
monotony. We tire of the arid deserts 
over which, with our halting caravans 
and heavy merchandise, we pass wearily, 
and we run like children towards an 
verdurous plain, or purling brook, thoug 
it prove only a fatamorgana. Our souls 
feel themselves regal, while our environ- 
ments are squalid and beggarly. Lying 
in mangers—swaddled in rags—toiling 
as the ox or the ass never toiled—ex- 
hausted, overtasked, feeding on husks— 
with a curtain of drab drawn across the 
glories of the landscape and the sunrise, 
we are yet conscious natives of palaces 
—at home amid flowers, and wine, and 
music, and dresses studded with gems, 
and a high and stately intercourse, and a 
life whose appliances are splendor, and 
whose motions are graces and harmonies. 
Even the simulation or mere appearance 
of these:is seductive. Whatever recalls 
to us a sense of our true destiny—what- 
ever represents it to our imaginations, 
though intrinsically puerile aud flatulent 
—high-sounding titles — regalia — the 
pomp of ceremonies—banners, orna- 
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ments—is welcome in the absence of the 
reality. ‘‘Not one logical, mensurative 
faculty,” exclaims Teufelsdréckh, “ but 
our imaginative one is king over us; 
priest and prophet to lead us heaven- 
ward, or magician and wizard to lead us 
hell-ward.” The State and the Church 
have long known this, and addressed 
themselves to its nice application. By 
the brilliancy of courts, heraldic coats 
of arms, military ensigns, the insignia of 
office, baldricks and caparisons, buttons 
and decorations, and the magnificence of 
rites, they have wielded the minds, by 
first dazzling the imaginations of men. 
Consider an army without its gay trap- 
pings and uniforms, its standards and 
parades—its pomp and glorious circum- 
stance! Consider Catholicism without 
its robes and cassocks, and painted win- 
dows, and gilded altars, and waving in- 
cense, and the daily miracle of the host! 

Secret societies, in the third place, are 
often a necessary resort under the lynx- 
eyed and powerful despotisms, which lie 
in wait for the appearance of new truth. 
More, perhaps, than any other cause, has 
this one led to the formation of hidden 
agencies for the defence and nurture of 
cherished doctrines and hopes. It is 
well said by Confucius, that when light 
came into the world, a thousand spirits 
of darkness stand ready to seize upon 
her, and strangle her in her birth. 
Every new truth, especially if it be im- 
portant truth, which menaces old estab- 
lishments, or rebukes ancient manners 
and opinions, has to fight its way inch 
by inch to general acceptance. Oon- 
suming fires of persecution are kindled 
round it—legions of stipendiaries hang 
over it with their swords—popular ma- 
lignity watches it with jealous care—or 
mitred priests and crowned kings let 
loose their ubiquitous police of spies and 
spearmen to dog its track, and arrest, or 
thwart, or crush out its life. It was for 
this reason that the early Christians 
guarded so zealously the admissions to 
the small number of their disciples— 
that they celebrated their worship in 
caves and catacombs, and stole furtively 
from land to land, like outcasts hunted 
by dogs, or guilty wretches flying from 
the presence of their fellows. And it is 
for this reason, that the aspiring minds 
of Europe, who would cast from the 
backs of the people the heavy weight 
of wrong, which centuries of royal and 
priestly oppression have heaped upon 
them, must machinate in secret, must 
move in the shadow of the woods, or 
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under the pale light. of stars, must 

their papers in tombs, and send 

dispatches through the air—and gather 
adherents by conspiracy—or undermine 
and elude, and ferret, and circumvent. 
“ Echo must not babble of their wherea- 
bouts,”—nor the lightest footfall betray 
them to sudden death. Argus, with his 
hundred eyes, hovers around them, while 
Briareus, with his hundred hands, is 
eager to seize them. All the dread ma- 
chinery of government, all the selfish 
instincts of power, are their enemies. 
Ah! what a story of hair-breadth es- 
capes and adventures—of heroic daring, 
and subtle sagacity—of impossible com- 
munications across barriers and cordons 
finally achieved—insuperable obstacles 
overcome—secrets of cabinets wrung 
from their inmost archives—espionage 
submitted to a keener espionage and 
made to witness unwittingly of facts 


. whose discovery became its despair. 


What a story of such things could Kos- 
suth and Mazzini tell, if policy permit- 
ted them to unseal their lips, and declare 
the solicitudes and shifts by which the 
spark of republican freedom has. been 
kept alive and carried over Europe! 
“Take the young child, and go into 

t,” is a command addressed to all 
who bear with them a precious deposit 
of truth. 

The last cause to be mentioned of the 
prevailing disposition to fly into secret 
organizations, is one that has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon by those who 


* have thought or written of the subject. 


We mean the obvious inability of ex- 
isting society to meet the wants of the 
human soul. The actual relations of 
men to each other, are almost univer 
sally felt as a burden, if not a curse. 
The struggles they engender, the long 
and painful warfare against poverty 
and | ed the meanness, the false- 
hood, the competition, the cut-throat 
conditions of success, the smallness of 
the recompense when you do succeed, 
the exaggerated importance given to the 
mere physical life, and the low estimate 
put on all kinds of spiritual greatness, 
the anarchy of opinion in politics, philo- 
sophy, and religion, the hollowness of 
church worship, ‘ the oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely;” in short, 
a thousand flagrant departures from our 
conceptions of what is just and true, 
force us to take refuge, not as Hamlet 
contemplated in the “‘ undiscovered coun- 
try,” but in associations which promise 
an escape and relief. The harmonies of 
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life and intercourse which we seek in 
vain, amid the jeers and discords of our 
mere business societies, we hope to 
find in the narrower but more sympa- 
thetic circle of the special brotherhuods. 
“ Around us,” we say to ourselves, “all 
is hard, cold, formal, distant, and un- 
ideal—a social Nova Zembla, where the 
heart is benumbed by the universal 
wintry air, and the better thoughts fail 
back like buds suddenly smitten by the 
frosts. Let us solace ourselves in some 
select and worthy fraternity, composed 
of the finer spirits of the race, and 
living not in its selfish propensities, but 
according to a noble ideal of the heart. 
Let us sail away from this rude, cvarse, 
over-crowded continent, to some plea- 
sant little isle, in the golden tropics, 
where the day, so long as it lasts, shall 
be a summer day, and the nights shall 
be filled with moonlight and syren 
serenades. There, in the depths of our 
retreat, while the perfumed breezes blow 
gently over our cheeks, with hands 
grasped in warm fellow hands, let us 
bow down and invoke that ideal of a 
true society, which is grander than 
Christianity, and as fair as the sweet com- 
panies of heaven. Let us gradually pre- 
pare men for their future—for the equali- 
ty, the liberty, and the glory which is 
their right—by a secret regeneration 
which shall gradually extend over the 
whole of humanity.” Thus, contempla- 
tive, ardent, ambitious, and sympathetic 
minds, are alike drawn from the imme- 
diate duties of life into partial and 
generally impractical schemes of secret 
reform, and thus organizations are re- 
cruited which come in time to be the 
most formidable instruments in the re- 
sistance to the furtherance of the grander 
movements of society. 

Strong, however, as the. impelling 
motives of these associations are, the 
forces of cohesion which bring them 
together and the outside pressures which 
keep them so, they are intrinsically 
exposed to one or the other of two 
fatalities. They corrupt inwardly, or 
they provoke outward hostilities which 
become their ruin. No matter how 
pure their original intentions, they 
sooner or later degenerate; or, if they 
do not degenerate, they get to be so 
powerful that society, by an instinct of 
self-preservation, rises against their life. 
The ancient mysteries were undoubtedly 
at the outset purely religious obser- 
vances, but they became the scenes of 
@ licentiousness which cannot be ex- 
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pressed in words, the very hame of 
their ceremonies, orgia, now signifying 
whatever is detestable and repulsive in 
human indulgence. The schools of 
Pythagoras, in Greece, at last excited 
an indignant insurrection of the people. 
The secret discipline of the early church, 
as its initiatury rites, have grown into 
the “reserve” and the mummeries of 
Romanism. The Knights Templars, 
who projected the political unity of 
Europe, ended as a grasping and avari- 
cious sect. The Freemasons have never 
recovered the abduction of Morgan, and 
if we may believe De Quincey, their 
principal secret now is, the imposing 
style in which the Right Worshipful 
Grand Master causes the trembling neo- 
phyte to “fork over” his two guineas 
for a general supply of brandy and 
water. In a word, our -humanity will 
not be cheated ; it will not permit any 
of its representatives to seclude them- 
selves with impunity from the general 
mass; even in its own apparent inter- 
ests; for when they make the attempt, 
it either withholds from them the 
sources of life, allowing them to dwin- 
dle and mortify like a limb cut from the 
parent body, or it stimulates the jea- 
lousy of its fellows into internecine 
hatred. 

We have made a long preamble, in 
what has been said, to a few words 
which we have to utter about the Know 
Nornmes—but it was necessary to 4 
proper understanding of the subject. It 
seems to us that the society which bap- 
tises its members as ignoramuses, and 
which has made such strange havoc of 
late among the political parties, is, in 
some sort, a lineal descendant of the se- 
cret societies gone before. It has origin- 
ated in many of the same causes, and 
will, in all probability, share the same 
fate. Whether its objects are as digni- 
fied or liberal as some of theirs have 
been, we cannot say, because in respect 
to those objects it is literally nescient. 
It refuses to declare its purposes, save as 
they may be learned from its acts, which 
fall, ever and anon, like claps of thunder 
upon a startled world. But it is quite 
universally believed that its aim is to 
establish a strict Americanism in the 
public life of this country ; and, in order 
to accomplish that end, to exclude all 
foreigners, especially Roman Catholics, 
from the pursuit of office. 

If this be so, we feel bound to say, 
that its doctrine, as well as its discipline, 
is objectionable, and that neither Demo- 
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cracy for Christianity will justify the 
means or the ends it proposes. 

As to the former, unless we have 
grossly mistaken the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a true State, and a trae Church, 
the very idea of a secret organization is 
at war with both—at war with the grand 
humanitary aims, their open, manly, 
frank, and comprehensive character. 
Democracy is a theory of society, which 
rests the liberty of all men upon a footing 
of perfect equality, and bounds its sym- 
pathies only by the good of the whole 
people. It contemplates nothing less 
than the Commonwealth, or, as the word 
truly signifies, the common weal. It 
can entertain, therefore, no very fri2nd- 
ly feeling for any scheme of action which 
falls short of that exalted and impurtial 
scope. Universal in its nature, it has no 
occasidn for concealments or stratagems, 
Its methods are open and above-board, 
because its objects are not private nor 
exclusive, but public. What has it to 
fear from the broadest daylight—the in- 
tensest scrutiny of the sun—or even the 
purer search of God's own steadfast eye? 
But scorning whatever is sinister, every- 
thing indeed which approaches the enig- 
matical, the obscure, or the indirect, how 
can it tolerate the dark works of an 
agency unknown to it—an agency which 
skulks like owls and bats at the first 
glimmer of the morning, and which, like 
the pestilence, walketh in darkness? 
Democracy says to its children, “I am 
open, honest, and free! In the old 
world, beneath the sensitive and grinding 
feudalisms of Church and State, there 
may be reason for those who meditate 
good purposes to plot in secret and ma- 
ture their’ benevolent plans under the 
wings of silence, but with me there can 
be no such need. Let your thought be 
known, and who is there to harm you? 
Open your hearts, that their good wishes 
may profit all! Why reserve anything 
unless it be evil? why muffle and hide 
your tracks, if you go about good? Are 
there wolves and beasts of prey to eat 
you up the moment you are exposed ?” 

In the same way, the church, in the 
true idea of it, can have no sympathy 
with any object less broad than the good 
of all men, nor with methods less open 
than its own universal charities. An 
awful mistake has been committed in 
considering the church as having an in- 
terest or policy apart from the interest 
suc policy of the human race, in con- 
verting it into an ecclesiasticism, for the 
inculcation of creeds, and the separation 


of men one from another on grounds of 
mere belief, instead of regarding it as a 
universal spiritual economy, identical 
with all that is truthful and loving in the 
hearts and minds of men. Of cou 
all they who take the narrow view of it, 
will find little in its idea or fanctions to 
rebuke the spirit of exclusivism or se- 
cresy in any of its manifestations; but 
they who take the larger view, who see 
in all the designs of Christ a truth and 
goodness commensurate with the uni- 
verse, will shrink instinctively froin every 
scheme which pro to work under- 
ground like a mole, or to bottle up the 
overflowing graces of the Creator with- 
in the limits of its own sect or party. 
Christianity must work for all men, in 
the openest and directest way, or cease 
to work at all. We have abundant evi- 
dence of this in its earlier history, in its 
disastrous deflections into gross ecclesias- 
tical impositions, and need not dwell 
upon that head. In this country, at 
least, it must exhibit a spirit as broad, 
generous, and as frank as the spirit of our 
political organization, or fall disgrace- 
fully behind. “Its doors must be,” as 
an able writer has said, “as wide as the 
doors of our political house, or we shall 
present the disreputable picture of a 
body larger than its soul, or of a Church 
less celestial than its corresponding 
State.” If Democracy, then, disowns 
every sinister and partial organization, 
every scheme less Catholic and transpa- 
rent than itself, how much more must a 
genuine Ohristianity ? 

As a doctrine, in the second place, 
what does Know-Nothingism propose? 
The political disability of vast numbers 
of men, on the ground of_race or reli- 
gion. Oan anything be more intolerant, 
narrow, or bigoted? Did the old priestly 
or warlike tyrannies which man has 
been writhing under these centuries 
back, lend themselves to a meaner do- 
minion than this would assert for our 
young Republic? The fetid and defunct 
dynasties which have become a loath- 
some remembrance to men, which were 
terrible fungi in their day, and a re- 
proach for ever, grew from roots like 
these it is now proposed to plant in our 
soil. We that have made it our song 
ever since we were born, that here hu- 
manity had at last found a home, that 
here all the antiquated distinctions of 
race, nationality, sect, and caste, were 
merged in the single distinction of man- 
hood—that here man was to be finally 
recognized as man, and not as Jew or 
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Gentile, as Christian or Mohammedan,— 
as Protestant or Catholic—we, who 
have made the world ring with self- 
glorifications of the asylum of the op- 
pressed of all creeds and nations—of the 
city of refuge to all the weary exiles of 
freedom, ‘‘ whom earth’s proud lords in 
rage or fear, drive from their wasted 
homes,” we, are now asked to erect 
political barriers, to deal out political 
excommunication as narrow, as mean, as 
selfish, and as unwarrantable as ever 
debased the elder governments. 

That a preparatory residence and disci- 
pline should be required of foreigners, be- 
fore their incorporation into the State, is 
reasonable; the extent and nature of 
such social quarantine may also be con- 
ceded to be a question for discussion; 
but the total exclusion of aliens from 
citizenship for the future, is so monstrous 
a meanness that one is loth to entertain 
the conception. It is such an utter and 
unequivocal surrender of nearly every 
peculiarity of our institutions, that it 
would not merely lay all the new 
comers under ban, but denationalize our- 
sélves! The cry is, “America for Ame- 
ricans,” and we agree to it heartily, but 
what is America, and who are Ame- 
ricans? He is not a Jew saith the 
apostle, who is one outwardly —and 
America, in the same sense, 1s not a cer- 
tain measurable area of territory,nor the 
American every miserable biped that 
happens to be born upon it. America, is 
the cognomen of a nation of men, and 
not of a collection of arable acres; and 
Americans are not simply the individual 
Indians, negroes, and whites, who first 
saw light between Passamaquoddy and 
Pensacola, but all who are Americans in- 
wardly—who re built up on the Ameri- 
can idea, who live in the true sentiment 
of democracy, whose political “ circum- 
cision is of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter, and whose praise is 
not of men but of God.” These are 
the true Americans, wherever they 
chanced to be born—whether Turk, 
Russian, Milesian, or Choctaw, and are 
infinitely to be preferred to the unthink- 
ing and virulent natives, whose Ameri- 
canism sinks no deeper than their skins; 
and had no existence before their flabby 
little bodies were first swaddled. Ame- 
rica to the Americans, surely ;-—not 
to the spurious, skin-deep, apparitional 
Americans, but to the real men worthy 
of the name! 

We are apt to suppose, in projecting 
these exclusions, that the persons shut 
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out are the only persons seriously af- 
fected by them, but that is a woeful 
mistake. He that commits injustice, 
he that perpetrates meanness, suffers 
from it as badly as he that is the direct 
victim. Ourses, like young chickens, 
says the familiar old proverb, always 
come home to roost. Debar the half- 
million of emigrants who annually 
reach our shores from the elective fran- 
chise, «and what would be the effect? 
Why, the growth, in the very midst of 
the community, of a vast disfranchised 
class—of an immense body of political 
lepers—of men having an existence apart 
from their fellow men, not identified 
with them, not incorporated with so- 
ciety ; and consequently tempted on all 
sides to conspire against it, to prey 
upon it, and to keep it in disorder. 
Coming here ignorant, vicious, unruly 
aliens would remain ignorant, vicious, 
and unruly; for they would have few 
of the strong motives which they now 
have to become orderly and estimable 
citizens. They would remain outside of 
those educational influences, which are 
the glory as well as salvation of free insti- 
tutions, the jury, the ballot, the legis- 
lative assembly, etc., and which render it 
so important to us to extend those in- 
fluences to all who are members of our 
societies. We have already, in the midst 
of us, one class of outcasts, in the poor 
and degraded free blacks, and that, we 
should think, sufficient to appease any- 
body’s malignity, without striving to 
raise up another from the Germans, the 
Irish, or any other natien. 

It is scarcely possible, however, to 
believe that the Know-Nothings con- 
template such an extreme errer as the 
entire exclusion of future aliens from 
political life. It must be a calumny of 
their enemies, or a product of suspicion 
aggravated by fear. At any rate, we 
are certain that the late political tour- 
billons which have sent such swift con- 
sternation and dismay into the hearts of 
the old political foxes, have not been 
caused by any affinity for such a project. 
We have too much respect for our fel- 
low-citizens to suppose it; but we as- 
cribe these extraordinary movements to 
other sources. They are a result of a 
double reaction—firstly against the éx- 
cessive cultivation of foreigners by the 
demagogues; and, secondly, against tho 
miserable folly and corruption of the 
old political parties. 

It cannot be denied that for some 
years now, both whigs and democrats 
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have prostrated themselves before the 
alien-voters, ina servile and disgraceful 
way. Holding the balance of power, as 
the latter did, between the two parties, 
there was no end to the concessions, the 
flummeries, and the substantial douceurs, 
too, by which they were courted. Hon- 
ors and offices were heaped upon them 
with a profusion, which recalled the 
début of some popular actress, and the 
showers of bouquets which greeted her 
from her adoring friends. It was better 
to be an Irishman, or a German, than 
a native American; a Mac or O’, to one’s 
name, was the handle which lifted him 
to fortune—and an unpronounceable 
German patronymic was a passport to 
all kinds of political favor. No ticket 
was & complete ticket which did not con- 
tain @ sop, in the shape of a candidate 
to the Irish interest or the German in- 
terest, and the suppleness with which 
senators and governors bent themselves 
in that direction, set new lessons in the 
art of fawning—gave new formulas for 
the preparation of adroit lies. Is it a 
wonder, then, that the Americans them- 
selves, shoved so wholly into the shadow, 
should get a little tired of the game? 
More especially, when the same influen- 
ces, which introduced the foreigners into 
political office, were likewise introducing 
them into so many private places of 
emolument and trust? Not. at all! 
But the foreigners were not to blame 
for it, or, at least, for nothing beyond a 
little natural presumption occasioned by 
their good luck. The dastardly and un- 
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principled demagogues, who wheedled 
them into excesses, are the offenders who 
should bear the brunt of the punishment. 
Let all those, too, who hereafter appeal to 
the citizens under any other name than 
Americans, come in for a share, and then 
we shall haye “ America for the Ameri- 
cans,” in the truest and best sense of the 
hrase. 

In the late irruptions of Know No- 
thingism, which have come over the old 
parties like an avalanche from the Al 
whelming rider and horse, captain an 
cattle, in a common ruin, we are dis- 
posed to rejoice. We should do so, with 
a joy unfeigned, if we were sure that 
the effects of the bouleversement would 
be confined to the flatulent old: hacks, 
the queasy and prurient old bawds, who 
have so long had the control of the old 
parties. Weshould be glad to see them 
and their machinery—their caucuses and 
primary assemblies, and regular nomina- 
tions—pitched like rotten wood into the 
pit; we did langh indeed, “‘ many a time 
and oft,” during the last fall, as we saw 
how invisible hands were pricking ono 
after another of their windbags,. and al- 
lowing them to exhale, amid looks of 
blank astonishment on the part of those 
whom their gassy contents had often 
floated into office; but we fear that the 
success of the Know Nothings may 
throw them into the hands of these 
very men, or if it does not, that their 
intoxication may carry them to lengths 
which we shall have to deplore. 





THE CHILD THAT SLEEPS. 


Tue noon-day heat hath hushed the air, 
And leaflets drink with noiseless glee 
Their fill of light, and everywhere 
The hot earth pulses silently. 


Adown through ash-leaved maple limbs, 
That guard with green the open sash, 
A thousand rays, with voiceless hymns, 

A golden throng, benignant flash, 


And light and air serenely keep 
A smiling watch about the bed, 
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Whereon divine resistless sleep 
Hath chained those lips, that restless head. 


The warm beams play at hide and seek 
*Mong naked knees and arms and curls, 

And smoothly glide from rounded cheek, 
Like flying shadows chased from pearls. 


And whosoever there draws nigh, 
A loving, solemn silence keeps, 

To catch that whisper from on high, 
The breathing of a child that sleeps. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CURSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 
FT is due to our friends and the public 
-L that we narrate to them the late conr- 
versation (in our private office) between 
ourselves and Alick M. Payne. 

Payne is young. He is bitten with a 
scribblo-mania. He is also rural—raral im 
the extreme ; as will be sufficiently evident 
when we add that he has plunged headlong 
into the great whirlpool of New York— 
and is yet circulating therein—with a view 
of accumulating immense riches, on the 
strength of having sold three articles to the 
publishers of a Magazine. 

We knew him erst, in his native wilds; 
and now, in the first proud flush of his ex- 
pectations, while he was debating whether 
he should accept the editorial chair of a 
leading periodical (we faintly suspected 
him of meditating our own ejection from 
our place), or publish a volume of essays 
(entitled, What I don’t know Anything 
About), he came to us to chant his little 
poem in advance. 

We eradicated, in the first instance, bis 
editorial expectations. He had delineated 
with ‘enthusiasm the infinite ascending 
series of his triumphs. Able editorials; 
trenchant criticism ; fresh thoughts ; opera ; 
arts; literary circles ; the best society ; he 
displayed a paradixaic picture, all sunshine 
and foreground, without a middle tint or a 
shadow. 

The considerations which we laid before 
our aspiring friend were very simple and 
very obvious. 

“Let us suppose, dear friend,” said we, 
“that you are, in the single respect of 
ability, competent to fill a chair, such, for 
instance, as that which we occupy. Sup- 
pose that you have the requisite power. 
Have you the training that you need, to 
use it? Do you imagine that you compre- 
lend the forces of whose lines of action 
your own line of action must be compound- 
ed? Don’t answer. I asked for rhetorical 
effect ; not to get any response from you. 
And, above all, don’t keep smiling in that 
supreme manner, and manipulating the 
little ginger-colored fog upon your upper 
lip. Listen, now, to the words of experience 
—while we delineate to you the duties of 
the place we hold—what, in holding such 
aun one, you would be necessitated to do. 

For the performance of such duties, 


Alick, that quaint introverted contem- 
plation of yours—that self-centered habi- 
tude of mind which evolves bouquets of 
artificial flower-fancies, however life-like, 
would be useless. That you can construct 
unheard-of sentences—cun juggle with Eng- 
lish until you create, out of its bard ma- 
terial, dishes as foreign to its normal state 
as were the Frenchman’s five piquant soups 
and thirteen varieties of entremets, to the 
horsetail and the old shoe from which he 
compiled them,—will never help you. He 
failed disgracefully in the wild endeavor 
to make a sirloin of beef out of his subject- 
matter. No more could you, from such 
mental labor as you have most used, deal 
as a master and leader, with the hiterature 
of the nation. What! have you the strength 
and the wisdom to read MS. scrawled, scrib- 
bled. or blotted, at the rate of a thousand 
articles, and thirty thousand pages a-year ; 
to judge which of them are best suited to 
the current popular demand, and at the 
same time to improve the popular mind ; 
to let down easily the nine of every ten 
who are refused, with sweet and tender 
declinatures, such as shall soothe the rage 
of the disappointed great, and the anguish 
of the disappointed small; to put your 
heart under a Pharaonic dispensation of 
hardness ; to steel yourself alike against the 
cries of the needy girl or the starving boy 
who have poured out their poor souls on 
paper, that their best thoughts may haply 
bring them a few dollars to scare away 
the hunger-fiend, and the imperial frost of 
scorn, or the imperial lightning of wrath 
from the eminent man whose calm state- 
ment (mentioning what little amount is to 
be remitted for the article, and in what 
number it is to stand) is answered, that 
you don’t think his composition suitable to 
the present occasion of the Magazine? 
Beloved friend, the daily avalanche of 
material would crush you as to quantity, 
and scare you to death, as to quality and 
variety. Consider only the fearful fag-end 
of our contributions. Crazy men’s poems, 
covering a quarter of a ream of (appropri- 
ate) foolscap, in light yellow ink and an 
indistinct style of lettering, as if written by 
a palsied man, with weak saffron tea ; inter- 
minable concrete tediousness—whose highly 
respectable concocters, like Dogberry, have 
it in their hearts to bestow all of it on us, if 
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they were as tedious as a king—dribbling 
over a century, or half century of pages; 
watery essays, collegially pun-speckled, 
read before a students’ society, or radiating 
the thick darkness of seventeen-year-old 
philosophers from before a village lyceum ; 
wonderful sonnets, odes, lyrics, and dithy- 
rambics, with lines duly capitalized at the 


beginning, separated into groups of from . 


one to seventeen and a fraction, and shadow- 
ing forth all conceivable phases of human 
passion, from the inarticulateness of idiotic 
drivel and flat ultra-Mosaic meekness, 
around the ring to the inarticulateness of 
chaotic maniacal fury; such has been the 
lowest class of matter offered; and the 
quality of the remainder has varied through 
all the grades of excellence, up to the prose 
and poetry of the leaders of American 
literature. 

I barely allude to the additional duty of 
“doing the books.” Four to ten per diem ; 
strictly miscellaneous in assortment ; either 
with tedium to be read, for a fair and valu- 
able criticism, or dishonestly to be skimmed 
for a pretentious or useless one. You, who 
are honest, would consume the midnight 
gas, and fritter away your golden hours in 
cursory, exhausting and useless investiga- 
tions, to tell people who write what they 
have done well or ill, and people who read 
what to buy. That is right, Alick; criti- 
cism should do that, honestly and bravely, 
or it should do nothing; but the daring 
craft must steer between eddies and whirl- 
pools. 

You smile—happily rather more feebly 
than at first; nor do you yet fondle the 
ginger-colored fog. What? you always 
did like hard work ; and pride yourself, if 
upon anything, upon that precise quality 
of grebbing? Yea? Listen further, oh, 
“ wash neophyte ’’—that is only the exoteric 
mystery of our craft. 

You are competent to judge the judges— 
to proceed apodictically and ex-cathedrally 
in estimating the greatest, and in not un- 
der estimating the smallest, of our literary 
men and women? Granted, presumptuous 
Alick, for this occasion only; and now, 
receive a second blow. 

You know what are the aims of the 
periodical under our charge—a mind so 
clear and an ambition so pure and lofty 
as your own could not enteriain lower ones. 
We will classify them in a trine division, 
and the product of the analysis may, if you 
chovse, stand as the ideal purpose of Ame- 
rican periodical literature. Or, suppose 
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you were intending to occupy the place of 
your speaker. 

An infinitesimal shadow of consciousness 
fleeted across the face of the audience. 
Alick had in dreams pressed our throne— 
an editoria! king. 

Our aims are three ; and conflicting: we 
would stand the truest type and exponent 
of American thought; that is, of a national 
intellect far the most gigantic and active ; 
of a national intellection the strongest and 
most vivid, the most unbounded, discursive, 
joyous and free, that has ever stirred upon 
the earth. 

We desire—and this aim, as higher and 
nobler yet, may confront or overbear that 
other high and noble one—to exist in this 
free Western land as a power; wielding 
such influence as we may, on the side of all 
that is Right and True, irrespectively of 
individuals or organizations. 

Lastly, we desire to please the public 
taste. This we must do, in order to main- 
tain our existence. But in order to main- 
tain our self-respect, we must do it subject 
to the dominant exigencies of the former 
two purposes. , 

You, therefore, editorially instaurated, 
oh, steam-engineeripg Alick! can, we sup- 
pose, do the work. And you can proceed, 
in steam-enginary impassibility, to condemn 
and refuse all that is too flat or too sharp, 
notwithstanding the poverty, grief, or fame 
of the writer; nor shall your cylinder en- 
gine-heart be touched by anger or sorrow 
—scared by the gibbering ghosts, or the 
remonstrating personalities of the rejected. 


“ Their necromantic forms in vain 
Haunt you on the tented plain.” 


Yea ; suppose. 

But, having selected the compositions 
which seem to you the best, can you im- 
partially apply the other tests? Will not 
article A be too heavy, B too long, C too 
provoking, D too irreligious, E too vulgar? 
Not for your own calm and self-centered 
judgment, passionless Alick—but for “ peo- 
ple.” People, you know, are such singular 
people. They won't see; can’t see; see 
through inverting glasses. And if you 
provoke, or frighten, or stupefy, the “list” 
shortens. 

Can you, Alick of the fairy fancies, com- 
prehend this wicked, reckless, impetuous, 
jolly, keen, calculating, sober, benevolent, 
affectionate, religious American people? 
Can you adminisver to such brain-fevered 
customers a cup which shall cheer but not 
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inebriate—a draught which shall do them 
as much as they will endure of good, ina 
way more delightful than the most delight- 
ful evil? Can you? 

Your smile is gone. Now we see your 
blue(ish) eyes sparkle a little under the 
gathering yellow brow. You have forgot- 
ten the lip-service. And the thought of 
heavy and complicated responsibility chal- 
lenges a rising respondent energy in your 
heart. That is manly. You are not so 
ignorantly certain, either, as you were. 
Not discouraged? Wait a little. An im- 
partial intellectual eclecticism has been 
the very ideal of your studies and your 
literary efforts? And that may perhaps 
a? 

Perhaps; and only perhaps. You may 
be the Coming Man. Who knows? If you 
sre, we individually will entist as a faith- 
ful private under your banner. But who 
knows? 

We think we remember you angry, Alick. 
Were you ever? Oh yes, you say—when 
that great jeering tow-headed fellow boxed 
your ears. Yes, you were. We recollect 
how you polished him off; and were sus- 
pended from college, too. Aha, impassible 
Alick? 

Why, dear man, you are as touchy as 
tinder. Do you not know that if a careless 
waiter, even, at a public dining-room, de- 
layeth his coming, you fume and fret your- 
self into a hot mist of fidgets? How at 
any suspected imputation or insult, you 
jump like a snap-bug, and avoid firing great 
volleys of vituperation only by biting off 
the tip of your tongue? 

Well; you can’t deny it, though we see 
that you are getting angry already, even 
at the description. 

But—suppose, for instance, you sat in 
our place, as we said—truly it is a place 
to be filled by a man mightier than he who 
taketh a city—namely, by a ruler of his 
own spirit. For humbugs will be let fly at 
you. Spiteful rivals will sneer at you. 
Unscrupulous contemporaries will—ahem! 
—convey. Arguments for belief as clear, 
to you, as common honesty, or the golden 
rale, will be vilipended as nests and sum- 
maries of all iniquity—infernal machines 
exploded to shatter the peace of God and 
the happiness of men. Each contribution 
rejected may be the chrysalis whence shall 
shortly creep a volant thing, flitting dimly 
here and there, and whispering contagious 
dislike. For contributors (although all 
very nice people) are only human. Have 
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patience while we state a fact or two to 
substantiate our assertions; facts, as the 
chess-books say, “recently occurring in 
actual play.’ A gentleman—of the cream 
of gentility—a spoonful of cream of gen- 
tility, we might say—sent us a poem; a 
composition which we will mildly charac- 
terize as less than Miltonian. And there- 
with he wrote, “ If you accept the inclosed, 
send me a check for One Thousand Dollars.” 
You know, Alick, that every man has the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. He has also the right, my 
friend, to set his own value upon his own 
poetry. But, candidly, we did not send 
him the document alluded to; and that for 
a plain reason; namely, that the amount 
would, at twenty-five cents per hundred 
(the usual rate), have procured us four 
hundred thousand old newspapers, full of 
matter equally valuable for our purposes ; 
from among which we might select any 
portion, correspondent in dimension with 
the Thousand Dollar Poem, at an expense 
(estimated) of one eighth part of a mill, 
current money of the United States. We 
may add, as a specimen of the curiosities 
—or rather the amenities of literature— 
that there was a most wonderful quantity 
of diplomatic noncommittalism in a set of 
kind endorsements which our friend had 
forwarded to further his suit. 

That is a mild specimen of an “ asker.” 
But, Alick, in such a case you must not fire 
off a quiverfull of jokes at him, the un- 
happy. You must write a civil and su- - 
gared letter, regretting that the finished 
(a safe word) production which he sent is 
unfortunately of a length which must at 
present preclude its insertion. 

Here, again, is a case of mental delusion 
or frailty, which is worth recording. A 
correspondent, very evidently a worthy and 
kind-hearted one,—writes to our publishers 
that a literary friend of his had recently 
died at his house, in the country. As lite- 
rary executor of the deceased, our corre- 
spondent says he is much interested in 
learning from the papers left in his posses- 
sion, that his late friend was the author of 
the Potiphar Papers, and as there could 
be now no reason to the contrary, he calls 
upon our publishers to do justice to his 
friend by announcing the fact, that these 
“ admirable papers,” &c. were by Mr. ——. 
The reply of our publishers was briefly to 
the effect that the gentleman was mistaken, 
inasmuch as the said papers were from an- 
other source altogether; and, moreover, 
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the said publishers had never written a line 
to the deceased friend, and, indeed, had 
never heard of him, or from him in any 
way whatever. Whereupon our worthy 
correspondent replies, with very excusable 
indignation, that he has positive proofs to 
the contrary. “I have,” says he, “ Mr. 
—’s correspondence in my possession. 
In it I find several letters from your firm 
of the most flattering description.” “As a 
sample, I will quote the following, which I 
wish you to reconcile with the one quoted 
above,’’. e. to the effect that the authorship 
of said papers belonged elsewhere. 


“ Mr. —— 

“ Dear Sie :--Inclosed please find our 
draft on ‘New York City Bank’ for four 
hundred dollars, which we ask you to 
accept as a small consideration for the 
valuable services you have rendered us. 
As we have often before said, so we now 
say to you, that the ‘ Potiphar Papers have 
done more for the popularity of our Maga- 
zine, more to establish its character, than 
all eise we have received or published. We 
feel that the trifle we send you is no com- 
pensation, but you know this is our first 
year, and the enterprise thus far has been 
an experiment. Its success warrants us in 
making it a permanent thing; and if we 
can secure yourself and a few others to 
contribute monthly, we think we can make 
it what the public now have reason to ex- 
pect. Your health being again well-estab- 
lished, may we not expect regularly -con- 
tributions from your flowing pen? Let all 
your leisure time be devoted for writing for 
us, and we will make the compensation 
satisfactory. We have under consider- 
ation a plan which, in the course of two 
months, we shall submit to you, for your 
improvement and approval, and then shall 
ask the terms upon which you will execute 
it. We have not realized the promised 
pleasure of seeing you in our city. What 
new inducements can we offer? The free- 
dom of our houses and the city shall be 
yours. We do desire most sincerely to 
make your acquaintance personally, and 
shall not be satisfied with anything short of 
seeing you in our own “sanctum,” and in 
our own houses. With new assurance of 
our interest in your prosperity, and con- 
tinuing good health, we are, most cordially, 


yours, &c., 
(Signed) “ G. P. Purwam & Co.” 


“This letter,” proceeds our correspondent, 
“ proves conclusively, by your own acknow- 
ledgment, that Mr. was the author of 
the ‘Potiphar Papers,’ and I am at a loss 
to perceive how, with this letter in being, 
‘Mr. Blank, one of our editors,’ should 
claim for himself the authorship of this very 
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able and entertaining work. The only way 
in which I can reconcile the matter is, that 
the letters to Mr. —— were written by you— 
while that to myself was written by Mr. 
Blank.” 

Now, Alick, perhaps you would have 
considered this curious assumption of bor- 
rowed plumes in no other light than as 
a mere imposture for selfish or mercenary 
purposes; but why not suggest the chari- 
table benefit of the doubt, and let it pass 
for an instance of peculiar mental halluci- 
nation? 

It was rather cruel that the worthy exe- 
cutor should be so rudely undeceived in 
regard to the claims of his departed friend’; 
but even charity could do no less, Our 
publishers had simply to pronounce the let- 
ter quoted as an entire fabrication, having 
no shadow of a foundation. But, whatever 
the motives which prompted such,an im- 
posture, or the mental disorder which caused 
such a delusion, we need only note it in 
this nameless way, as one of the minor 
curiosities of literature. 

Our publishers, you think, should profit 
by the demonstration of liberality and hos- 
pitality so handsomely assessed upon them 
in this counterfeit epistle. They will of 
course seize the next opportunity to deserve 
this pleasant reputation, Lesser cheques 
and colder compliments, and more limited 
invitations, would be very ungracious, after 
the precedent so generously imagined for 
them as suitable in such cases. 2 

The “fitness of things” in creditable 
authorship, is again exemplified (and 
rather too often by the way) by seme of 
our contemporaries on the other side of the 
water. We refer to the now chronic habit 
in which several English Magazines indulge 
of copying from American books and peri- 
odicals, not only without credit, but in 
a way calculated to deceive. Here in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, for August, is a specimen 
—a poem of Tuckerman’s, copied from his 
volume published by Ticknor in 1850, is 
given as an orginal contribution to Bent- 
ley, with the careful omission of the au-* 
thor’s name—reversing, in this instance, a 
recent compliment to ourselves in the same 
magazine, when it copied the poem of “ The 
Two Angels,” adding the words “By 
Henry W. Longfellow,” and giving it as an 
original poem, written specially for Bent- 
ley! And then as an example of apprecia- 
tive and generous “conveyance,” we find 
that a composition for which our publish- 
ers had taken pride in sending the author 
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a ‘considerable’ compliment, is going the 
rounds of American periodicals credited to 
an English magazine! Call you this “en- 
couraging American literature? No? You 
would denounce the meanness, dishonesty, 
&c. &c.? Calmly, worthy friend. Remember 
that anything mean is decidedly “ Un- 
English.” Besides do not our excellent 
and respectable cousins have provocation? 
These ‘several courtesies’ they think are 
only reciprocal, and if they are so deficient 
in poets, and find it so difficult to fill their 
pages with readable matter from their own 
authors, can we grudge them a lift, now and 
then? True, it is pleasant to have one’s 
“ good works” recognized and acknowledged 
in some shape—but meekness and charity 
are Christian virtues. Let us help our 
neighbors over sea as far as practicable, and 
let the “ balance” go towards the old scores 
that are certainly rather in their favor, and 
eo we will still pay our poets and lend 
them to Bentley and Eliza Cook and the 
rest, without con-sid-e-ra-tion. 

Further, Alick ; for we would exhibit to 
you a fair specimen of the thorny under- 
stratum beneath that which you count s 
bed of roses—there exploded upon us, not. 
long ago, a direful storm of wrath, aroused 
by an article discussing a question of great 
importance, touching the religious, moral, 
social, and pecuniary prosperity of the whole 
country. We will quote only one specimen 
of the epistolary torpedoes which cracked 
about us as fast as squibs at a regimental 
training. 

“JT can but hope and trust,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘that this matter will be 
amended ; and that the Magazine will sim- 
ply occupy neutral ground in relation to 
all political and disturbing questions. If 
not, I shall then be compelled in self- 
defence to adopt more decisive measures 
upon the subject.” 

Alick, Alick! your conduct in respect 
to this esteemed friend would have been 
totally indefensible. You would have 
flashed editorial thunder and lightning 

. about his head and ears, enough to make a 
Sennacherib of him. You would have 
twitted him with being an emperor, or some- 
thing of the kind; with residing (we do 
not break confidence in saying so much) in 
the “kingdom of South Carolina”—and 
talking as if he owned it ; you would have 
inquired, with sarcastic quietude, after the 
precise nature of the force to be applied 
“in self-defence ;” you would have been 
confident that so clear-sighted and self-res- 
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pectable a man would never fire a brutum 
fulmen at you—an empty bang? and you 
would have jeeringly inquired how you 
must needs expect to be compelled? You 
would have stated with offensive innuendo 
that free speech was yet exercisable in some 
portions of the country ; and that you, in- 
dividually, proposed to dwell in some such 
portion. You would have asked what in- 
teresting “question” is not “ disturbing ;” 
and how, if not “disturbing,” there could 
be any “ question” about it? 

We, Alick, are wiser. What is the use 
of calmly stating cases to a man in a deli- 
rium? What did we say about it? No- 
thing. 

We wished, to be sure, that allowance 
had been made for human liability to err ; 
for our (possibly) honest mistake ; and we 
resolved, as we had always resolved, not to 
choke down fair statements of our own or 
anybody’s else opinion, to suit Maine, Michi- 
gan, or Mississippi. 

You would demolish them? You would 
show them what it is to undertake to gag a 
free citizen? Restrain your impetuosity, 
impulsive friend. They honestly differ from 
us, and if they are unfortunate in not being 
able to endure a fair and thorough exami- 
nation of both sides of any subject, let us 
not imitate their tender timidity. 

But you look disconsolate. You don’t 
see the use of trying either to edit or 
contribute, if neither editor nor contributor 
has only such chances of pleasure and suc- 
cess as we have delineated? 

You are vibratory, Alick. There is use, 
and great use, both in editing and con- 
tributing. 

It is a noble object, that of standing 
highest among the periodic utterances of 
so true and living a mina as our American 
mind. And the achievement of adequately 
controlling those utterances—or a principal 
vehicle of them,—is task enough to satisfy 
a very high ambition—and a very widely 
and vividly active intellect. 

The honest editor’s is a noble office ; and 
we magnify it accordingly. And why 
should you take a view so suddenly sad, of 
the contributor’s fate? It is true that nine- 
tenths of the matter offered us cannot come 
into the Magazine, and could not, even if 
Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Irving, 
Hawthorne, or De Quincey, should furnish 
us the same amount. The greater the mass, 
the better is the best ; and this is our reason 
for desiring an extended field from which to 
choose. Meanwhile, lest you, “ humble” 
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Alick, and other modest worth unknown to 
fame, should take undue discouragement 
from our words, understand, we pray you, 
that we have found our most satisfying 
literary success in the fact that while we 
have received assistance from leaders in 
American literature, so we have transplant- 
ed into our conservatory, full many a plant 
that otherwise might have wasted every 
particle of its sweetness upon the desert air. 
What we mean, in plain English, is simply 
this : that nobody ought to be dismayed at 
this chance of failure ; because, first it is 
no greater here than elsewhere ; and second- 
ly, the greater the alternative honors, 

Perhaps, that is reasonable, you say? It 
is. That last MS. of yours? Had we had 
time to read it? 

No. We did read one page; and it oc- 
cupied a golden half hour of our time. 
You have no right to expect that we shall 
decipher for you. If you send us hiero- 
glyphics, you must inclose a Champollion. 
Your composition wasevidently very good ; 
and we think we may promise that if you 
will do two or three more clerical opera- 
tions upon it, it shall appear. 

You write a remarkably plain hand ? 

Pray “don’t be dreadful.” It is so 
plain that it isrepulsive. We speak to you 
like a father, dear Alick ; with tears in our 
eyes; and you should not be vexed. In 
the first place, you have written on both 
sides of the sheet. Paper is not so dear, 
but that you might waste half the space on 
it, to do much towards gaining the eyes of 
the editor, and the care of the composi- 
tor. 

You have used foolscap. Leave it, here- 
after, for those whose heads it fits. It folds 
very inconveniently ; and, in our hands, or 
on the table, it wriggles and crooks in an 
ugly, inconvenient, provoking fashion ; so 
that we cannot well appreciate the excel- 
lence of the sentiments inscribed upon it. 
“ Commercial note,” or an equivalent size, 
is the paper you should use. 

The writing is not good. See here, is 
that word—no, you must not see the context 
—psalm, or Jerusalem ? 

Jerusalem, you say, of course. 

No, it is meant for psalm. “A psalm 
exhaled from the deep soul of the nation.” 

I could pose you over your own script, 
all this day. You cannot read your own 
writing when it is cold. Let us enunciate 
to you our statement of the theory of 
writing. 

Its first requisite is to be read easily. 
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Its second requisite is, to admit of rapid 
execution. : 

Its third requisite, to be beautiful in 
form, of letter, line, and page. 

Therefore, Alick, when you send MS. to 
us, be careful, first, that it is legible. Thag 
secured, write as fast and as handsomely 
as you will. 

Alick departed. He had, perhaps, been 
unceremonionsly trimmed. But he is much 
benefited, if only he adds to the tail of his 
judgment—as the English judge learnedly 
remarked, by way of obiter dictum—what 
we clipped from the wings of his imagina- 
tion. 

Alick is—nobody. We mean that he is 
nobody in particular. 


CORRESPONDEN OB. 


We insert a letter, unfortunately some 
time mislaid, giving valuable information 
as to Fitch’s and Fulton’s deserts in the 
history. of steam navigation. It is from 
a distinguished contemporary observer and 
actor in the matters whereof he speaks. 


FITCH’S AND FULTON’S STEAM NAVIGATION. 


To the Editor of Putnam's Monthly. 

Sim :—I have been infinitely amused by 
your article upon the “ Reminiscences” of 
the cosmopolitan Nolte ; more so, even, than 
by the book itself, which, though amusing 
from its very errors, contains, among many 
“too tedious to mention,” one in icu- 
lar that, from its relation to the judicial 
history of our State and the Union, calls 
for correction. I undertake this task the 
more readily, from personal participation 
and knowledge in regard to the matter in 
question, 

Lrefer to hisaccount of the introduction of 
steam navigation upon our waters, the whole 
credit of which he gives to Mr. Fulton, 
without noticing the assistance which that 
ingenious and adroit mechanician derived 
from the inventions and experiments of-his 
predecessors. He mistakes, in the first 

lace, in assigning a secondary part to the 
Tate Chancellor Livingston, in his connec- 
tion with Mr. Fulton ; whereas, it was the 
Chancellor that first directed the attention 
of Mr. Fulton to steam navigation, and 
furnished the pecuniary means for its suc- 
cessful establishment, as well as for the pre- 
vious experiments—and that, not in conse- 
quence of any family connection between 
them, as Mr. Nolte sup but from Mr. 
Fulton’s introduction to him at Paris, in 
relation to his torpedo and catamaran pro- 
jects, while Mr. Livingston resided there as 

inister from this country. Both Mr. Liy- 
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and his brother-in-law, the late 
John Sievens, besides, John Fitch, James 
Rumsey, and others, had been engaged in 
experiments of the kind long before 
the Chancellor’s mission to France. Upon 
Mr. Fulton’s presenting himself in Paris, 
Mr. Livingston, apprised of his me- 
chanical skill and ingenuity, engaged him 
to assist in the experiments he was then 
making in steam navigation on the Seine. 
He was aware that prior to any of his own 
attempts, John Fitch had, in the year 1787, 
ebtained exclusive grants from the States 
of Pennsylvania and New York, to navi- 
their waters with “ the steamboat by 
him lately invented,” provided, that within 
one year, such boats should be placed by 
him on those rivers, and whose speed should 
not be less than four miles an hour. This 
condition was performed, whereupon the 
State grants became absolutely vested in 
Fitch and his representatives. About the 
same time, Rumsey was engaged in similar 
experiments upon the waters of Virginia, 
but with what result, does not appear. 

Fitch, who had used a very imperfect en- 
gine, constructed by himself, afterwards 
repaired to Europe, to avail himself of the 
improvements made in that machine, in its 
application to other purposes, both in Eng- 
land and France. Having gained the in- 
formation he sought, he was about to em- 
bark on his return home, when he was taken 
ill, and died at L’Orient. His papers, 

lans, models, and drawings, fell into the 
ds of Mr. Moses Vail, United States 
Consul at that port, of which Mr. Livings- 
ton was informed, and sent Mr. Fulton with 
authority to receive them, and they were 
delivered to him accordingly by Mr. Vail. 
Before, however, Mr. Livingston went to 
France, he had procured from the Legisla- 
ture of New York, in the year 1798, an 
Act transferring to himself the exclusive 
right granted to Fitch, upon a representa- 
tion that the latter had gone abroad and 
died, without performing the condition 
upon which his grant depended. The same 
allegation might have been made with 
stricter truth in regard to Mr. Livingston, 
who was never able to perform the similar 
conditions, till on his return from France, he 
had-associated Mr. Fulton in his enterprise, 
and obtained a revival of his grant, which 
had in the meantime expired, by its own 
limitation, in their joint names. 

You wiil observe that the grant to Fitch 
was made before the adoption of the present 
Federal Constitution, when the State had a 
right to make it, while the transfer to Mr. 
Livingston was made, after that Constitution 
had been nine years in operation, and the 
State had surrendered the right to the Gene- 
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ral Government. It was upon this ground, 
prinecipally,* that the validity of the State 
grant was drawn in question, both in the 
Courts and Legislature of this State. The 
Chancellor, Lansing, decided against it ; but 
his decree was reversed by the Court of Er- 
rors, and final judgment rendered in its fa- 
vor. A compromise, however, was entered 
into between the parties, by which Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton granted a license to 
their adversaries for the exclusive right of 
steam-navigation ypon Lake Champlain, 
upon condition of their forbearing to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose decision alone was final upon the 
main point in controversy. 

But a memorial was subsequently pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the session of 
1814, by Governor Ogden of New Jersey, 
setting forth in substance that he was the 
proprietor of a ferry between Elizabeth- 
town, in that State, and the City of New 
York, the value of which was-destroyed by 
reason of a license granted by Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton to John R. Living- 
ston, for the exclusive navigation of the 
intermediate waters by means of steam ; and 
that he had applied to the State grantees 
for a similar license, and had been refused. 
He also stated, that he was deterred from 
venturing a steamboat upon his ferry by 
the extraordinary penalties given to protect 
the State grant, declaring it ipso facto for- 
feited to their use, directing the Court of 
Chancery to issue an injunction for the 
seizure of such boat, and rendering it irre- 
pleviable during a trial, thus in effect 
awarding execution before judgment, and 
without atrial. He, therefore, prayed relief, 
either by an act, declaring that the State 
grant did not extend to the conterminous 
waters, common to both States, or by a 
repeal of the extraordinary remedies above 
mentioned, which, in their operation closed 
the doors of the Courts of Justice against a 
trial of his rights. 

This memorial was referred to a select 
committee, consisting of the Hon. William 
A. Duer, late President of Columbia Col- 
lege; the Hon. John Savage, late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; the Hon. 
Samuel Young, afterwards Canal Commis- 
sioner and State Senator; John H. Avery, 
Esq., an eminent lawyer of Owego; and 
Bethel Mather, a respectable merchant of 
Troy. It was upon the hearing before this 
committee that the facts above stated ap- 
peared in evidence. A remonstrance having 
been interposed by Messrs. Livingston and 
Fulton, they appeared before the com- 
mittee, by their counsel, Messrs. Emmet 
and Colden; while Governor Ogden con- 
ducted the inquiry on his part in person. 





* Another ground of objection to the State grant had been previously taken by the Council of the Revision 
in 1798, when the bill was sent up for their approval, viz.: that it divested the right of Fitch, without proof 


of the facts upon which its forfeiture was alleged to have arisen. 
of the repugnancy of the grant to the Constitution was not 


withstanding this objection, and the questi 
raised either in the Council or the Legislature. 





But the act passed the Legislature, not- 
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From the anxiety of the public to hear 
the evidence and arguments adduced on 
the occasion, the committee sat in the As- 
sembly-chamber, which was crowded to 
overflowing during the investigation, by 
members of both houses, public officers, and 
private citizens of both sexes. The com- 
mittee were instructed to report not only 
the facts of the case, but their opinion upon 
them, and their unanimous opinion was de- 
clared adverse to the validity of the State 
grant, as repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, which vested in Congress 
exclusive power to secure the rights of 
authors and inventors, and to regulate com- 
merce among the States. But, inasmuch 
as the collision between the Federal and 
State jurisdictions presented a purely judi- 
cial question, they recommended merely 
the repeal of an act passed in 1811, giving 
the extraordinary remedies complained of 
by Governor O. to protect the State grant, 
and which formed no part of the right 
vested in Messrs. Livingston and Fulton. 
The bill reported for that purpose passed 
the Assembly, but was defeated after a 
long interval, and much manceuvering in 
the Senate. 

The State grantees were, nevertheless, 
so much alarmed that they admitted a num- 
ber of men of influence and capital in dif- 
ferent parts of the States to participate in 
the profits of their monopoly ; and among 
them the late Cadwallader D. Colden, who 
had appeared—as has been stated, as one of 
their counsel before the committee. Upon 
the death of Mr. Fulton, not long after- 
wards, this gentleman published his “ Life 
of Robert Fulton,” in which he attacked 
the report of the Committee of the Assembly 
in no measured terms. This called forth 
an answer from Mr. Duer, the chairman of 
that Committee and author of the report, 
defending it successfully from the assault. 
This which was followed by a “ Vindication” 
of the exclusive right from Mr. Colden, 
and concluded by a “ Reply,” from Mr. Duer, 
which seems to have been conclusive, in 
more senses than one; for here the matter 
rested between these gentlemen, and soon 
the friendly intercourse, which had been 
interrupted by this war of pamphlets, was 
renewed between them. 

The controversy however, was renewed 
by others. Governor Ogden had accepted 
a license from Livingston and Fulton to 
run a steamboat on his ferry, while the late 
Mr. Thomas Gibbons, a retired lawyer of 
great eminence who had removed from the 
State of Georgia to Elizabethtown, where 
he had become the proprietor of another 
ferry to New York, but which was worth- 
less unless he could place a steamboat upon 
it, possessed of great wealth, and confi- 
dence in the opinions of the New York Com- 
mittee of 1814, and more in his own, as well 
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as of great energy of character and perse- 
venmie” in his undertakings, instead of 
soliciting a license from our State grantees, 
resolved to try the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of their exclusive right, at 
the risk of losing a valuable steamer by 
venturing her into the waters of New York. 
He was well assured that none of its courts 
would issue the obnoxious injunction given 
by the Act of 1811, repugnant as it was to 
the first principles of natural justice. And 
he was right ;—Chancellor Kent ted 
Governor Ogden, who was the complainant, 
merely the commun-law injunction, which 
permitted him to replevin and run his boat 
upon giving security to respond in damages 
to the State grantees in the event of their 
right being ultimately established. 

The act was carried pro formd, through 
the State Courts, who gave decisions simi- 
lar to that between Livingston and Fulton, 
and their opponents and Mr. Gibbons ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the case was argued at great 
length and with great ability by the counsel 
on both sides, and judgment pronounced, in 
accordance with the luminous opinion of 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in favor of Mr. 
Gibbons, upon the very grounds taken in 
the Report of the Committee of the New 
York Assembly.* Thus was this great 
question definitively settled in favor of 
the powers of Congress and the rights of 
the people. 


A FORMER MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


_—— 


LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN.—Mile-Stones in our Life 
Journey ; by Samuet Oscoop. A series of 
meditations upon several points and periods 
of human life. It is written most gracefully 
and pleasantly. The introductory chapter, 
a short recapitulation of personal remem- 
brances, is delightful. The personal remi- 
niscences of a kindly and intellectual man 
are always pleasant, and there are very 
few in whose hearts this chapter will fail to 
conjure up troops of memories of the child- 
ish and youthful hours which were long 
ago so cloudless and gay ; which now are 
dimmed by the shades of the thicker at- 
mosphere into which the storms of maturer 
life have driven them. 

Nor will the remainder of the book prove 
less suggestive. Indeed, that last word 
indicates one of its main characteris- 
tics. It is not profound or exhaustive ; it 
was written half as a recreation ; it glances 
at many topics, asks questions, and hints at 





* See 10 Wheaton’s Reports, 466, and Duer’s Lectures on the Const. Jurisp. of the U. 8., pp. 197 and 245. 
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considerations about each ; and all along, 
the pages abound with sentences which show 
that they came from a mind full of pure 
and elegant thought ; and which set a busy 
and watchful mind straying off hither and 
thither in long, diverging trains of medita- 
tion or reverie. Such books are fruitful ; 
not, perhaps, as furnishing so very much 
fruit ready ripe for the gathering, or as de- 
manding strengthening exercise for the 
proffered attainment; but as pleasantly 
stimulating the reader to think for himself 
about the things which the writer has ex- 
amined. To speak of a few portions of the 
book singly : 

The remarks, p. 40 et seg. on the defici- 
encies in the present usual courses of theo- 
logical study are well-timed and most true. 
We have heard from the lips of divinity 
students and of clergymen—and the same 
opinion is held by many wise laics—the 
confession that the seminary course is nar- 
row, exclusive, defective, one-sided. As 
things are, the theological graduate goes 
forth to his work in the church, very little 
better prepared than a landward-bred stu- 
dent of navigation in the books, who should 
suddenly be set upon the quarter-deck, first 
in command of a Liverpool packet. The 
student of divinity learns logic, abundance 
of polemics and dogmatics, and possesses, 
let us admit, a heart warm with earnest love 
to God and man; he can show where, in res- 
pect to the Trinity and the Atonement, is 
drawn the tenuous line between Orthodoxy 
and Heresy; can distinguish a Supralapsa- 
rian, a Sublapsarian, any other Arian, or 
ousian, from each other, and from the 
widow Endive’s horror—that awful heretic 
the Paralipomenon. Yet of practical wis- 
dom, what has he? What, to acquaint him 
with the social state of the people wherein 
he shall dwell--their temptations in business, 
in politics, in pleasure? What, to show him 
the actual living relations between the un- 
deniable inevitable hardworking struggling 
world, the (how successful!) strife of all to 
avoid the apostolic denunciation of worse- 
than-heathenism, against those who do not 
provide for their own families,—all this on 
the one side, and on the other the exalted 
spiritual inner life, hid with Christ in God, 
angelically disregardful of earthly gain 
or love, of earthly cross or crown, which 
has risen, in its divine beauty, before his 
own soul ; which in his hours of secresy with 
God has wafted his own soul up such infi- 
nite heights of heavenly aspiration ; which 
is the abiding power within him to 
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strengthen him in his devotion to God and 
his race? What to furnish him with the 
kind words which shall soothe a heart tor- 
tured in affliction, or dissolve away lurid 
clouds of anger? His parish life will be 
haunted with petty squabbles, deep griefs, 
empty exulting folly, hateful selfishness, 
vile machinations. These ugly spectres 
will call horribly to their brethren in his 
own heart; and he will be set to fight the 
foe both within and without. And his am- 
munition is a slender store of Greek, a 
slenderer of Hebrew, Dwight’s (or other) 
Theology, whole on his shelves, skimmed in 
his notes, not at all in his head—a shingly 
bundle of polemic definitions and distinc- 
tions, and half-a-dozen sermons. The old 
Puritan custom of studying with established 
and experienced ministers satisfied this 
need. It is beginning to- be suggested 
again. We hope that something will be 
appointed to be performed by candidates 
for the ministry. in the nature or in the 
stead of a thorough ministerial apprentice- 
ship. 

To return to the books before us, Mr. Os- 
good, in mentioning (p. 55) the late rapid 
intellectual and social progress of Rhode 
Island, might well have mentioned the 
name, or at least have alluded to the work, 
of Henry Barnard. It was in no small de- 
gree owing to Ais earnest and arduous 
labors—yet gratefully remembered in that 
State—that her Common Schools were, not 
long since, set in the way of thorough re- 
generation; and through and with her 
Common Schools were reached and im- 
proved her town libraries, young men’s in- 
stitutes, her academies and colleges, her 
men and women ; quod semper sed melius. 

We notice that Mr. Osgood’s views upon 
the education of children into goodness, 
correspond not ill with those so very pow- 
erfully advocated some years since, by Dr. 
Bushnell. 

A single light shadow of alliterative fan- 
cifulness hovers upon the book—ten times 
as much would have become affectation— 
in the repeated use of the phrase * glee and 
gloom,” we are unpleasantly reminded of 
the milk and water “land and sea, ship 
and shore” &c., iterated to nauseation, of 
Mr. Colton. Mr. Osgood does not need 
any such claptrap. 

One more thought. The “ Mile-stones,” 
in common with a well-nigh universal 
habit of thinking, would diagrammatize 
life, in Rise, Progress, and Decline, as a 
curve, falling at its further end. Against 
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this we solemnly protest. It is discourage- 
ment and sorrow, all uncalled for. Life 
should be portrayed as @ never-ending as- 
cent ; a ladder into heaven. For the van- 
ishing joy of childhood, the deeper exhila- 
ration and effervescent delight of youth, 
the steady glowing strength of manhood, 
are in turn replaced by pleasures of a 
higher and a higher kind ; and the strength- 
lessness and slow defects of age are more 
than compensated, if the life has been true, 
by the growth of the inner life. That last 
period should not be figured as miserably 
recurved to earth, in sign of death, but as 
the highest human aspiration towards the 
disembodied life which only can be pure 
life. 

And so we leave regretfully a book 
which has charmed us with true and beau- 
tiful thoughts, skilfully and elegantly set. 
We could write very long on the many 
themes it opens. 

—Salt Water Bubbles, by Hawser 
MARTINGALE, is a pleasant collection of 
little nautical sketches, of which we remem- 
ber to have seen several heretofore, insome 
periodical. There is not a vulgar or pro- 
fane word in the book, yet no lack of fun. 
The forecastle-men, perhaps, are a trifle 
super-elegant in their English ; but that is 
better than the lingo larded with oaths, 
which has dirtied so many pages of sea- 
stories. We have aided our judgment in 
this instance, by the weighty voice of an 
amicus curia of some twelve years old, 
who speaks confidently and strongly of the 
excellences of the Bubbles. 

—Leaves from the Tree Igdrasyl, by 
Martua Russet. The title is the least 
bit in the world wire-drawn. The represen- 
tation of Life by a tree is but a wooden 
notion, savoring of the coarse minds and 
dim perceptions proper to the hard-handed 
and thick-skulled Northmen, and to the 
crabbed Carlyle. But it is a difficult mat- 
ter to select just the right title for a book ; 
and perhaps we should not have done as 
well as Miss Russell. 

The book is a republication of a number 
of sketches and tales, several of which we 
remember to have seen in the National Era. 
The first--The Diary—is the best. It is a 
woman’s narrative of her own love, and so 
truly told, that we half suspect the writer 
transferred some of it, at least, from the 
pages of her own heart. The remainder of 
the book, though not so impassioned, is well 
and womanly done ; is quite as good as 
matter so composed can be expected to be. 
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—The Wide-Awake Gift and Know- 
Nothing Token for 1855, is, we believe, 
the first book professing to set forth the faith 
and works of “Sam.” We must, however, 
except one small volume which was exhibit- 
ed to us some time since with great secresy, 
as ‘The Constitution and Laws of the 
Know-Nothings ;”’? and which revealed to 
our eager eyes a dozen pages of pure white 
paper, together with the announcement 
upon the third cover page, that the elephant. 
was to be seen at Barnum’s. Whether the 
present volume is intended as a manual of 
the Know-Nothing faith, and whether it is. 
claimed that all the matter within it directly 
sanctions and supports the present practice 
of that secret (and therefore dishonest and 
untrustworthy) organization, we do not 
know. We however apprehend no danger 
from matter as solid as Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the Constitution of the United 
States, nor from matter so tenuous as the 
newspaper essays and poems of which much 
of the rest of the book consists. If all wor- 
shippers at the shrine of “ Sam” are num- 
bered among the buyers of the book, a 
large edition will be called for. 

— Wisdom, Wit, and Whims, by JoserH 
Banvarp, is aa alphabetical list of ancient 
philosophers, giving, under the name of 
each, a short biographical notice and state- 
ment of remarkable sayings, doings or doc- 
trines compiled apparently in haste ; indeed, 
it is acknowledged to be extracted, in good 
part, from three works whose names are 
given. The material does not seem to have 
been even worked over by Mr. Banvard ; he 
should have called himself ‘ Editor.” The 
book might be useful as a supplement to 
a biographical dictionary. 

—Mazims of Washington; collected 
and arranged by J. F. Scurorper, D. D. 
A maxim is defined as an established pro- 
position, or one generally admitted to be 
true. Under this definition, we can hardly 
judge the following to be a maxim :— 
“ There must be a faithful and pointed com- 
pliance on the part of every State, with the 
late proposals and demands of Congress, 
or the most fatal consequences will ensue.” 
Or—“ We exhibit the novel and astonish- 
ing spectacle of a whole people deliberat- 
ing calmly on what form of government 
will be most conducive to their happiness ; 
and deciding with an unexpected degree 
of unanimity, in favor of a system which 
they conceive calculated to answer the pur- 
pose ;”—or the following—‘Few gain. by 
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this abominable practice ; while thousands 
are injured.” “TI appeal to the archives of 
Congress, and call on those sacred deposits 
to witness for me.” Neither can any of 
the frequent citations, occupying each a 
page or more, claim to be “ maxims.” A 
maxim, besides being a generally admitted 
proposition, is expected to be complete or 
absolute in statement, and strictly general 
in application; the brief statement of a 
universal principle. 

A careful examination of the book en- 
ables us to state that it contains thirty-one 
sayings entitled to the designation of 
“maxim,” not counting those which are 
imbedded in extended quotations from 
Washington’s writings The book is, in 
truth, a collection of short and long ex- 
tracts, sometimes repeated, from the writ- 
ings of Washington, his letters, messages, 
addresses, general orders, and will; bear- 
ing in very various ways, but only ex- 
ceptionally in an aphoristic way, upon 
very various topics, for which see the in- 
dex. 

The selections appear to be fairly ar- 
ranged, and may be very useful as a com- 
pendious abstract of Washington’s opinions, 
in his own words. No man’s thoughts are 
better worthy of consideration by Ameri- 
can citizens; and the book will be worth 
owning by all such. But the title is a mis- 
nomer, and calculated to produce wrong 
impressions as to the character of the work. 
We should not have said so much about it, 
were it not that, especially in the case of a 
book of this character, we apprehend that 
many buyers might find their purchase of 
quite another character than they had sup- 
posed. We presume that Dr. Schroeder 
himself—than whom no man is a more cap- 
able judge of such a question—would, on 
reflection, agree with us. 

—Webster and his Masterpieces. By 
Rev. B. F. Terrr. We do not think this a 
very valuable biography of Webster, for 
the simple reason, that it describes him as 
very nearly a perfect human being: we 
think, indeed, that it implies as much as 
that he was the very greatest man that ever 
lived. Now, however overpoweringly tran- 
scendent the magnificence of Mr. Webster’s 
mind and its productions within its own 
peculiar empire,—and there, none could es- 
teem him more worthily than we—it is our 
firm belief that his character and life were 
marred by very great defects and faults, 
and that his aims were mournfully far from 
being set, and -his successes from being ob- 
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tained, in the noblest departments of human 
effort. 

Again : a biography by a contemporary, 
must, in the nature of things—as long as 
men are merely human—be useful mainly 
in furnishing materials towards a just esti- 
mate of the subject,—not as accomplishing 
that estimate itself. As such, Dr. Tefft’s 
work is and will be useful. But discussions 
of the political views and circumstances of 
any leading politician, by a contemporary 
to contemporaries—although, perhaps, not 
always entirely avoidable--are always (and 
reasonably), distrusted ; and, therefore, in- 
expedient where not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

So laudatory a biography as this must, 
of necessity, be faulty. The true history of 
a man’s life should judge him ; not merely 
admire and defend him. But, with this” 
exception, the narrative is praiseworthy. 
It is clearly and easily told ; and the peru- 
sal of the achievements even of so mighty 
a man as Daniel Webster is a most healthy 
stimulant to the rest of us who never can 
hope to equal or to excel him. The two 
volumes of Dr. Tefft include a judicious 
collection of Webster’s most noted speeches 
and orations. 

—The Art, Scenery, and Philosophy in 
Europe. By the late Horace BINNEY 
Wa.ace, is a tribute, on the part of 
friends, to the memory of a young man of 
remarkable accomplishments, cut off, un- 
timely, by the hand of death. As such, it 
is not properly an object of criticism. It 
contains the records of Mr. Wallace’s opi- 
nions as they were left in manuscript, and 
without the last touches of the paternal 
hand. Had he lived longer, he would 
probably have modified some of his judg- 
ments, especially the narrow limits which 
he assigns to Art, and his singular views 
of Comte’s philosophy ; but, even in the 
imperfect form in which these writings ap- 
pear, they show a mind of rare vigor, ex- 
quisite sensibility, discursive cultivation, 
and the noblest tendencies. The essays on 
the general principles of art, with which 
the volume opens, though they embrace 
little that will be new to persons who are 
readers in this department of philosophy, 
are written in an earnest spirit of convic- 
tion, and say many things, incidentally, of 
the deepest import, and the nicest discern- 
ment. The warm, religious feeling with 
which Mr. Wallace informs his topics, is 
one of his most delightful characteristics 
—relieving the most abstract research into 
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principles by a glow and flush of emotion. 
His remarks on the cathedrals of the Conti- 
nent, exhibit a fine artistic perception, 
and a complete familiarity, not only with 
the science of architecture, but, what is 
more important, with its poetry. We know 
of no better series of criticism, in the same 
department, not excepting Ruskin’s more 
pretentious treatment of the matter in his 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture.” And, 
we might make a similar observation on 
the sketches of the great painters, which 
are full of eloquence, beauty, and profound 
observation. We trust that this will not be 
the only monument we are to have of Mr. 
Wallace’s diligent culture and native force. 
His friends may rest assured that they owe 
it to the world to let us see his other 
papers, even though still more unfinished 
than these of the volume before us. 

—Bayarp TaYLor seems to be as indus- 
trious a writer as he is a traveller, for he 
gives us book after book, with as much 
facility as he steps from California to 
Cairo, or from Jersey to Japan. His last 
work, The Lands of the Saracen, includes 
his journeys through Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Sicily and Spain, and is the second of the 
three books in which he proposes to com- 
plete his tour round the world. India, 
China, the Loo-Choo Islands and Japan, are 
reserved for the third and concluding vol- 
ume. Many of the regions described in 
this volume have been often before tra- 
versed, and Mr. Taylor is enabled to say 
little that is novel in regard to them, 
though bis own impressions are always 
vivacious and fresh ; but the part relating 
to the voyage from Aleppo to Constantino- 
ple, through the heart of Asia Minor, has 
not often been explored, and is opened to 
us as a quite virgin field. Mr. Taylor’s 
characteristics, as a traveller, we have be- 
fore described, and we need, therefore, 
only to mention the publication of his 
work. 

—Whether it was the fault of the pub- 
lishers, or of some indiscreet friends, that 
Ida May was announced as from the pen 
of Mrs. Srowe,—we cannot say ; but that 
announcement has, no doubt, seriously 
damaged the public estimation of the work. 
All who have taken it up, expecting to 
find a new Uncle Tom in it, must have been 
seriously disappointed. It is not a work 
without talent; it is conceived with consi- 
derable vigor, and executed with ability, 
but it is so vastly inferior to the novel with 
Which it was brought into relation, that we 
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can hardly read it with patience. The 
truthfulness of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,—the 
dramatic action ; the fine discriminations of 
character ; the alternate pathos and hu- 
mor; are all wanting in Ida May, of which 
the plot is quite improbable, the characters 
ineffective and unnatural, and the story 
simply romantic. There are several vigor- 
ous descriptions in Ida, and some scenes 
of remarkable power; but, as a whole, we 
find it on a level with the majority of 
stories that are published in these days. 
The writer would do better with a less 
ambitious aim, and a more quiet sphere of 
incident. 

TRANSLATIONS.—Afraja, a tale of Scandina- 
via, already briefly noticed, vol. iv. p. 564, is 
an account of the fortunes of a young Danish 
nobleman who is sent, for the repairing of 
his patrimony, to settle in the wild region of 
Finnmark ; of his enterprises and achieve- 
ments in business and in love. The translator 
has not succeeded in escaping into “ Eng- 
lish undefiled,” from the haunting German 
idioms. But they have a quaint flavor, 
which is, perhaps, not inappropriate to the 
queer remarks of the shrewd traders and 
shepherds of the Northland. Mr. Morris 
must have recognized the Yankee-like qua- 
lities of Helgestad, the foremost of his cha- 
racters; for he gives him the use of the 
Yankee vocable “calculate,” in a way not 
otherwise to be accounted for. “I calcu- 
late that you are right,” he says. Hel- 
gestad is a very good Yankee, indeed— 
better than one could have supposed a Ger- 
man capable of delineating. The book is 
extremely readable, and very pleasantly 
so, except that several of the good people, 
as well as the bad, are uncomfortably de- 
stroyed. Afraja, a cunning, but patriotic 
and noble-hearted old Lapland chief—a 
curious parallel, by the way, with his 
striking Indianisms, to Helgestad’s New 
Englandish financiering—is burnt by judi- 
cial condemnation for witchcraft. His poor 
pretty little daughter, Gula, hopelessly in 
love with John Marstrand, the hero, Bjor- 
narne Helgestad, hopelessly in love with 
her, and Olaf Veigand, ditto with the 
heroine, are summarily choked off in the 
Northern Ocean ; and Mortund, another of 
Gula’s lovers, a young Lapp, meant by her 
father for her husband, is, like Alexander 
McPherson, 

“ Shot with a bullet 
Plumb through his gullet.” 

This “ heroic practice” of extirpating all 

persons who become inconvenient in the 
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course of the story, without distinction of 
age or sex, as a sultan or a dey remedies 
his little domestic difficulties, is a most gra- 
tuitously and unartistically murderous prac- 
tice. Why, when the threads of the ima- 
gined life lie in the writer’s hand, should 
be wield the sanguinary shears, when he 
might weave them rather upon the pleasant 
distaff? When it is precisely as easy— 
unless to a careless literary sloven—to have 
his story end in sunshine as to overcast it 
with a chilly sunset storm, should he choose 
the discomfort of the latter? There is 
enough of sorrow in real life, which we 
cannot expect to shun. Let us have plea- 
sant scenes portrayed in pictures and in 
books. Sorrow at fictitious distress is fit, 
perhaps, to fill the empty heads of indolent 
women—it is certainly not fit for anything 
or anybody else. Books which end in sor- 
row are of the same class of untrue and 
morbid excitants with statues of dying gla- 
diators, pictures of deaths by famine, of the 
sawing asunder of Isaiah, of the roasting of 
St. Lawrence. They are as proper as an 
anatomical demonstration, or the actual in- 
fliction of the rack, might be in a parlor, 
for the diversion of one’s friends. 

Mr. Miigge’s marders—they deserve no 
other name—are a blemish to the book. 
Yet, we doubt not, that many who love to 
drop a sympathetic tear—in the parlor, on 
a lace handkerchief—will disagree with us. 
But in spite of that, for some of the good 
people in “ Afraja,” and none of the bad, 
come to good fortune, the volume is very 
readable, well-written, and well-translated. 

— The Youth of Madame de Longueville. 
Translated from the French of Victor 
Cousin. By F.W. Ricorp. Translation is 
a work which all think easy, but which 
very few can do. It is not sufficient to 
furnish literal equivalents, word by word, 
for the matter of the original. Nor is it 
even necessary, or always allowable, to re- 
tain the structure of the sentences, or of 
the paragraphs. The office of the transla- 
tor is to render the foreign thought into 
the native thought : and, to that end, the 
garments of the languages must be alto- 
gether and entirely exchanged. This de- 
mands acquaintance not only with the mere 
relative lexicography of the two tongues, 
but with the genius and style of thought 
peculiar to each, and the equivalent 
thoughts in each. 

In these respects Mr. Ricord is hardly 
prepared for the work of translation. A 
strong French odor—if the expression is 
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allowable—pervades the volume. This de- 
fect makes the perusal of the book unsatis. 
factory ; inasmuch as English words, in 
French idioms, communicate to the great 
mass of English readers only indistinct 
ideas. 

Aside from the merely literary merits or 
demerits of the book, it possesses a certain 
kind and degree of interest, as portraying 
the empty, bustling, frivolous, useless life 
of the upper classes in France, during the 
tangled disturbances of the long minority 
of Louis XIV., and the selfish and vivious 
administration of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
Although Madame de Longueville ‘is se- 
lected as the central personage of the book, 
the disconnected sketches of her unprinci- 
pled and dissipated life are quite equaled 
in importance by the masses of detail about 
men and women now as insignificant and 
uninteresting as Madame de Montbazon, 
Mademoiselle de- Vigean, and that Duke 
d’Enghien, who won early fame by gaining 
the bloody fight of Rocroy,—people heard 
of in Madame de Sevigne’s letters, but 
about whom nobody now cares a pin. Nor 
are the heartless and wicked intrigues of 
these empty-headed people made any plea- 
santer by the truly French, indifferent, and 
matter-of-fact manner in which M. Cousin 
has narrated them. He takes it as a thing 
right in itself, and altogether of course, 
that young women should marry decrepit 
old men, if their parents choose ; and that, 
afterwards, they should have as many 
lovers as they wish, to comfort themselves, 
Nor has he any comment to offer, or even 
a disapprobatory word upon the base mur- 
ders, called duels, which destroyed—within 
a few years—nine hundred of the gallantest 
gentlemen of France ; the robberies, false- 
hood, greediness and selfishness which were 
the entire foul atmosphere in which the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court of Anne 
of Austria lived and moved. We cannot 
count'it any great advantage to American 
literature that it is increased by the addi- 
tion of such books. 

Reprints.—History of the Crusades. By 
Masor Procror. 1 vol.,12mo. Hildreth 
bas occupied—in narrating the events of 
seventy years in the life of one nation—four 
or five times as much space as Major Proe- 
tor has used in the history of all Christer 
dom, and the greatest empires of Hea- 
thenism, for three hundred years. 

So compressed a work can be little more 
than a summary: and Mr. Proctor’s is § 
clear and comprehensive summary of the 
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history of the Crusades, derived, in consi- 
derable part, as he honestly acknowledges, 
from Mill, Gibbon, and other modern writers 
on the period. We will take the liberty 
here of suggesting a still shorter abstract 
of the history of the Crusades, in which 
each Crusade is localized by its main cha- 
racteristic, in such a way that the nume- 
rous class whose memories cannot hold a 
bald figured date, may cling by a chain of 
associations. Our list ia as follows :— 

Abortive mobbish expeditions, about 1096, 
not counted as Crusades, under Walter the 
Penniless. Peter the Hermit, Gottschalk the 
German Monk, and the goat and goose ; de- 
struction of the whole crew. 

First Crusade, 1096; taking of Jerusa- 
lem, and Latin Kingdom there. 

Second, 1147; erection of principalities 
of Antioch and Edessa. 

Third, 1189 ; nothing at all. 

Fourth, 1202; Latin Empire at Con- 
stantinople. 

Fifth, 1217 ; free access to Jerusalem. 

Sixth, 1238 ; Jerusalem in possession of 
Christians. 

Seventh, 1245 ; defeat and captivity, in 
Egypt, of Louis IX. of France. 

Kighth ; death of Louis, in Tunis ; abor- 
tive expedition, into Palestine, of Edward 
II. of England. 

The profuse insertion of wretched wood- 
cuts is a great blemish to a really valuable 
and well-written book. And, aside from 
the miserable execution of these, they are 
calculated to operate as impositions upon 
the innocent. What propriety is there in 
pretending to furnish portraits, either of 
the face, dress, or outfit of Mohammed, 
Zingis Khan, Bondocdar, Alexius Comne- 
nus, or Theodore Lascaris? These absurd 
limnings continually remind us of the 
pictured forms of Ahasuerus, of Xerxes, of 
Adam and Eve, in the New England Pri- 
mer, and are precisely as reliable. These 
pictures go to degrade the book to the level 
of those diluted concoctions which, under 
the name of Pictorial Histories and the like, 
within a few years deluged the country. 
In the name alike of truth and honesty, we 
enter a solemn protest against this most un- 
pleasant practice, which sins both in omis- 
sion and commission. It cannot give usa 
right idea of the appearance of the men 
and things in question; and, further, it 
does, in fact, give us a wrong one. 

— Synonyms of the New Testament, by 
Ricuarp CufNnevix TRENCH, is a neat little 
volume of 250 pages, uniform with the au- 
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thor’s two other books, on Proverbs and on 
the Lessons of Words. It isa careful dis- 
cussion of the distinctions among about a 
hundred and fifty Greek synonyms in the 
New Testament. Of its precise practical 
value to the student of the mixed and intri- 
cate dialect of the Testament, we cannot 
speak. But the book is one of a compara- 
tively new, and positively valuable charac- 
ter. The cautious examination and compari- 
son of such expressions as are here discussed, 
cannot fail to suggest valuable new trathe 
upon the verbal study of the Scriptures. 

—A wore timely scientific work could 
not appear than that just issued by H 
Bailliére, of No. 290, Broadway,—we mean 
Latham’s Races of the Russian Empire. 
It is a complete and accurate account of all 
the varieties of people dwelling under the 
protection of the Russian government, in- 
cluding all those who have been conquered 
by the dominant race, or absorbed into its 
body. It is founded upon the great ethno- 
logical and statistical map of Russia, which 
was published by the Imperial Geographi- 
cal Society of St. Petersburg, in the year 
1852. Few men are more competent to 
write on the subject than Dr. Latham, well- 
known for his “ English Language,’’ his 
“‘ Varieties of Men,” and his “ Ethnological 
Notes to the Germania of Tacitus.” A 
colored map of the whole of the Russian 
Empire, distinguishing the several tribes, 
adds greatly to the value of the work, 
which, also, constitutes a second volume 
of Norris’s Ethnological Series. 
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ing the Old and New Testaments, with copious 
notes and marginal references, together with an 
exact summary of the several books, and para- 
phrase on the most obscure and important passa- 
ges. By the late Rev. John Brown, minister of the 
Gospel at Haddington. With numerous additional 
notes by the Rev. Henry Cooke, D. D., LL. D. Il- 
lustrated with numerous fine engravings. Folio. 
Part I. to XV. R. Martin: London and New 
York. [This superb edition will be noticed when 
completed. } 

Fanny Gray ; a History of her Life. Illustrated by 
six colored figures. Crosby, Nichols & Co.: Boston. 
[One of the prettiest and best executed little di- 
vertisements for children we have ever seen. Lit- 
tle misses of five to ten will be delighted with it.] 
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